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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost 
Act IIL. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I, 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, ¢. ili. 


I.—Sir Rosert WALPOLE. 


“C’rst assurément,” says M. Philaréte Chasles, “une énigme inté- 
ressante que ce ministre d’état qui, de 1715 41742, dirigea l’Angleterre, 
fonda le erédit financier du pays, et laissa la plus détestable réputation du 
monde.”* Students of political history, abroad as well as at home, find 
in the jovial lord of Houghton and intrepid minister of our two first 
Georges, une énigme intéressante—a riddle which not every one that 
runs (through history, and skips as he runs) may rede. 

As a man, Sir Robert Walpole is generally allowed to have been what 
an old Edinburgh Reviewer coalies him,—frank, open, cheerful, bold, 
firm, undismayed by dangers, despising invectives, steady to his friends 
and party, an undisguised, but not inveterate enemy, honest in his 
objects, too little scrupulous in his means, fond of power, over-jealous 
perhaps of the favour of his sovereign, and too fearful of rivals to admit 
men of talents to a fair participation in his government. But, “as a 
minister,” the same reviewer adds, “acting on Whig principles, his cha- 
racter is more problematical.”| The Whig oracles admit the difficulty, 
so far, of the énigme which intelligent foreigners find so intéressante. 

Sir Robert’s pre-eminence as a minister gifted, after the English type, 
and after England’s own heart, with practical good sense—with that 
sagacity, that shrewd application of common to nein to common 
emergencies, that tact in the management of parliamentary measures 








* Le Dix-huititme Sitcle en Angleterre. 
+ Edinburgh Review, June, 1822. ‘ 
Oct.—vou. CVI. NO. CCCCXXX. 













































































128 Sir Robert Walpole. 


and parliamentary men, which are nowhere so sure of appreciation as in 
these British islands—is recognised far and wide. “Sir Robert Walpole,” 
writes Mr. de Quincey,* “ was another Lord Londonderry ; like him, an 
excellent statesman, and a first-rate leader of the House of Commons, 
but in other respects a plain and unpretending man; and, like Lord 
Londonderry, he had the reputation of a blockhead with all eminent 
blockheads, and of a man of talents with those who were themselves 
truly such.”+ However ignorant Walpole might be, Mr. Macaulay 





* In his review of Whately’s Rhetoric. Blackwood. 1828. 

+ Mr. de Quincey’s good word for Lord Castlereagh may be pooh-poohed by 
uncompromising Liberals, as the homage of a prononcé Tory writer to a most pro- 
nounced Tory minister. But, if we mistake not, the extremity of popular ridicule 
showered on his lordship has tended, of itself, to something of reaction in his 
favour. More than once or twice, of late, may have been observed a disposition, 
in most unlikely quarters, to consider Lord Castlereagh a vilipended man. Take 
one illustration. ‘The late James Montgomery was surely an uncompromising 
Liberal enough; but we find the following entry in his Memoirs, not unworthy of 
transcription and rumination : 

“December 15th. The Mount.—Montgomery was reading the ‘ Memoirs of 
Lord Castlereagh.’ Holland: What do you think of his lordship, from his rela- 
tive’s pen-and-ink sketch of him? Montgomery: Much more highly than I used 
to do from the newspaper caricatures, or at all events their party delineations of 
him. I am sare he was an able statesman, and I am inclined to think, on the 
whole, a conscientious, as he certainly was a most laborious one. Holland: Of 
course you are not reading the whole mass of his official correspondence as printed 
in these volumes? Montgomery: Indeed I am, every page of it! as it illustrates 
not only his abilities as a minister of state, but is the best evidence of that inde- 
fatigable exertion of body and mind to which he fell a victim. I think Lord 
Brougham’s severe janimadversions on the character of Lord Castlereagh do no 
credit to their author, and the less so, as they were neither made in the warmth 
of debate, nor during the excitement of political strife, but meditated and re- 
corded in the quietude of the study, many years after the subject of them was 
gone ‘to his final account. The charge against Castlereagh of not being able to 
speak two consecutive sentences in English, alike absurd and untrue, is very pro- 

rly repelled, with indignation, by the Marquis of Londonderry. Lord Brougham 

imself would cut but an indifferent figure in this respect if the only public 
oration which I ever heard him deliver had been reported verbatim. To be sure, 
it was out of doors, and the image of ‘ heads rolling in the dust under the scaffold,’ 
appeared to haunt his imagination more strongly than it aided his elocution. 
Holland: It is curious to notice the effects of time in mollifying the animosities 
of our judgment in reference even to individuals from whom we have suffered or 
apprehended wrong, either personally or politically. Montgomery: It is seldom 
until the grave has closed over an individual of rank or authority, that we allow 
our sympathy with him, as a man ‘of like passions with ourselves,’ to have any- 
thing like fair play; in other words, that we accord to the infirmities of our 
common humanity, in his case, the same indulgence which we are fain to claim 
in ourown. Holland: Your exposition appears to involve a motive analogous to 
that which so often leads to the engraving of a laudatory epitaph on the tomb of 
a bad man. But while I grant that British censure, like ‘ British valour, wars not 
with the dead,’ the principle is more amiable than just, especially in an historical 
point of view. Time and death, which so often mollify, as they sometimes 
aggravate the remembrance or the effects of misrule, may, in like manner, weaken 
or obliterate the sense of gratitude once felt and avowed; on this account it does 
not appear safe in all cases to allow a contemporary judgment, founded as it may 
have been under the sense of suffering or service experienced at one period, to be 
reversed, through the mere withdrawal of the causes of it, atanother. It is not, 
indeed, so much the province or rather the practice of the biographer or the his- 
torian, directly to reverse the popular impression of facts, as to modify them by 
assigning special motives to the actors. Hence, while the details of the conduct 
of Lord Castlereagh, as a minister of the crown, are but little affected in fact by 
the merely narrative portion of these volumes, a clearer view of the responsibili- 
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Sir Robert Walpole. 129 


remarks, of general history and of general literature, he was better 

uainted than any man of his day with what it concerned him most to 
know, mankind, the English nation, the Court, the House of Commons, 
and the Treasury. ‘Of foreign affairs he knew little ; but his judg- 
ment was so good that his little knowledge went very far.” The his- 
torian adds, that Sir Robert was an excellent parliamentary debater, an 
excellent parliamentary tactician, an excellent man of business; and 
asserts that no man ever brought more industry or method to the trans- 
action of affairs: no minister in his time did so much; yet no minister 
had so much leisure.* 

Walpole’s entire success, according to M. Chasles, lay in this one pre- 
cious quality, le bon sens. By his good sense it was, this lively writer 
says, that ‘“‘ Robert” triumphed over Bolingbroke, turned the Puritan 

wty into ridicule, and the Jacobite party into dupes: no man knew 

tter when to act, and how—what to do, and where to stop : he under- 
stood his mission and his work, which were to regulate, to pacify, to co- 
ordinate and group opposing parties, to recruit for allies, to temporise, in 
order to give time for the Revolution settlement to—settle itself. No 
very magnificent or grandiose labour; such as it was, however, Sir 
Robert charged himself with it ; and, in working it out, feared neither 
the meteoric splendour of a St. John, nor the menaces of the pietists ; 
nor retired until his mission was accomplished, at the appearance, namely, 
of Chatham, “ that terrible cornet of horse,” who came to express a new 
and higher want of the age and country, the consciousness and urgency 
of which was at once the sign and seal of Walpole’s decline.f During 





ties and exigencies under which he acted, as exhibited in the correspondence, does 
tend to place the whole of his official conduct in a much more favourable light 
than that in which we have been wont to view it. Montgomery: I think so; and, 
moreover, that his abilities as a statesman were, in many respects, as much 
underrated as his fidelity to the crown was misunderstood or misrepresented.” — 
Memoirs of James Montgomery, vol. vii. 

Only the other day the 7imes newspaper declared, that of no one statesman of 
modern times has the opinion of modern times more signally altered. 

Conspicuous proofs of this change were at the same time appealed to, in the 
recently published Memoirs of the Court of the Regency. The noble editor of 
that work remarks, in reference to the mean estimate which the Liverpool govern- 
ment had set upon Lord Castlereagh’s qualifications for office, that in a very little 
time his lordship ‘‘ proved that a more accomplished statesman had rarely entered 
acabinet, and the stability Lord Liverpool’s administration enjoyed was due as 
much to the interest and affection with which Lord Castlereagh inspired his 
coadjutors as to the conscientious discharge of duty, of which he continued to set 
them an admirable example.”—Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of the Court of England 
during the Regency. 

* Macaulay’s Essays: “ Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann.” 

t “A aspect de celui [Chatham] qui venait contenter un besoin moral de la 
nation, enrichie et affermie, le besoin de gloire, il {[ Walpole} reconnut son dernier 
moment, se retira en murmurant, mais pour toujours, et n’engagea plus le com- 
bat.”—Philaréte Chasles : “* Etudes Politiques.” 

Our last historian of Greece—last in point of time, first in merit—in his apo- 
logetic remarks on the invective opposition oratory of Cleon, and insisting on the 
absence of direct proofs as to the real character of that democrat’s invectives— 
insomuch that we cannot determine whether they were more virulent than those 
of Demosthenes and AXschines, seventy years afterwards—proceeds to say: “‘ Nor 
can we even tell in what degree Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran Periklés 
Were fiercer than those memorable invectives against the old age of Sir Robert 
Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s political career opened.”—Grote’s History of 
Greece, vol. vi. (Part IL. ch. 1.) . 
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130 Sir Robert Walpole. 


his own tenure of office, it is evident that Sir Robert was, M. Chasles 
contends, parfaitement d'accord with the centre of the nation, with the 
commercial classes, the: Whig aristocracy, and the industrial 6: mrodXo.* 
‘‘ Against him were ranged extreme passions, generous and interested 
jacobitism, the idealism and utopianism of puritans and republicans—the 
two opposed points of the world of England. Indifferentists, trimmers, 
hirelings, of whom so many are to be had whenever revolutionary troubles 
leave their foam on the banks, insisted on being bought or rallied by him; 
and Robert gratified them accordingly.” Far enough, therefore, our 
French critic declares himself from regarding “ Robert” as a noble and 
high-minded statesman : he regards him as a man of his time, that is to 
say, a highly “ mixed” sort of character, anything but pure, but admi- 
rable on the score of sagacity and resolution. 

“Walpole a réussi, comme tous les hommes politiques qui ont réussi, 
c’est-A-dire, 4 force d’énergie, de finesse, et d’analogie avec son siécle.” 

It was not by any commanding powers of oratory that “ Robert” 
swayed the parliamentary and public mind. His son’s words are: “ Sir 
Robert Walpole raised himself to the head of the administration, with- 
out interest, without fortune, without alliances, and in defiance of the 
chiefs of his own party: he rose by the House of Commons—he fell by 
it :” and then Horace goes on to say, that Sir Robert’s eloquence was 
made for use, and that he never could shine but when it was necessary 
he should. ‘‘ He wanted art when he had no occasion for it; and never 
pleased, but when he did more than please.”t It may well be supposed, 
as Lord Brougham remarks, from the manly and plain, the homely and 
somewhat coarse character of Walpole’s teeta that he despised 
not only all affectation and all refinement in his “ oratory,” or debating 
displays, but all the resources of the oratorical art beyond its great 
“origin and fountain,” strong sense, clear ideas, anxious re to the 
object in view ; so carrying the audience along with the speaker. ‘ Emi- 
nently a man of business, he came down to parliament to do the business 
of the country, and he did it.” 

Do you ~ me, says M. Villemain to his academical auditors, whether 
this Walpole, si longtemps ministre, was devoid of talent? Far from it: 
he is one of the very first models, not indeed of eloquence, but of parliamen- 
tary tact. Exalted sentiments are little in his way ; but he speaks the lan- 
guage of expediency with cleverness, and instinctively.§ Eloquence, the 
eloquent Professor reminds his rapt listeners, is not the only merit in 
statesmanship and public life: there is such a thing as [esprit politique, 
a certain sang-froid, firm, active, ready with an answer to all comers, 
not to be intimidated, not to be put off its guard; a quality which is sur- 
passingly powerful over contemporaries, and decisive in the transaction 
of public business, although it is lifeless on paper, or in a book. And 
this quality he attributes with justice, in a marked and unwonted degree, 


to Sir Robert Walpole. 





* Or “ the greater poll,” as Coriolanus callsthem. Act III. Se. 1. 
t+ Earl of Orford’s Memoirs. 
~ Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches, vol. vi. Appendix. 
“‘Quelles que soient ses forces secrétes, et ses moyens d’influence, ¢tranger 
a l'art oratoire, vous le voyez attentif & ne rien laisser sans réponse, méthodique, 
ferme, railleur. .... Il est infatigable, et toujours prét 4 donner hardiment, au 
moins, une mauvaise raison.” — Villemain: “ Tableau du X VII™ Siécle.” 
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Sir Robert Walpole, 131 


Mete this minister by the measure “in such case made and provided” 
for him by his foes, and a bigger villain never polluted the face of the 
political earth. Rate him at the appraisal sanctioned by his friends, clients, 
pensioners, and placemen, and he is the exemplar of all that is good and 
great oh ig eae science and practice. Thomson the poet, in a dedica- 
tion which he afterwards withdrew,* glorifies the Right Honourable Sir 
Robert Walpole, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, as Eng- 
land’s most illustrious patriot, balancing the power of Europe, informing 
the whole body of society and commerce, Mame pnt like Heaven, dispens- 
ing gratitude to the discontented and ungrateful; moreover, while thus 
gloriously employed, not less attentive, in the hour of leisure, to the 
variety, beauty, and magnificenee of nature, nor less delighted and as- 
tonished at the discoveries of the incomparable a or “the same 
comprehensive genius, which way soever it looks, must have a steady, 
ay a unbounded prospect.” Oh, Jemmy Thomson! Jemmy Thom- 
son, ! 

So again another illustrious poet, skilful in the art of buttering the 

, and of buttering his own bread on both sides, Dr, Young, the Night 
Thought Complainant, when Ae surveys 


the blessings of our isle, 
Her arts triumphant in the royal smile, 

Her public wounds bound up, her credit high, 
Her commerce spreading sails in every sky, 


how can he but address to the author of all this prosperity the closing 
book of his “ Love of Fame,” and, after his own version of Robert, tot 
que j'aime (the same Robert accounted by the Opposition to be veritably 
Robert le Diable), beseechingly, coaxingly, and two-birds-with-one-stone- 
Killingly exclaim, 

On this last labour, this my closing strain, 

Smile, Walpole, or the Nine inspire in vain : 

To thee, *tis due; that verse how justly thine, 

Where Brunswick’s glory crowns the whole design ! 

That glory, which thy counsels make so bright ; 

That glory, which on thee reflects a light. 

Illustrious commerce, and but rarely known, 

To give, and take, a lustre from the throne— 





the throne of that “prince whom no swoln thoughts inflame,” that 
“ardent king” who pours public blessings through half Europe :” 


When his heart burns with such a God-like aim, 
Angels and George are rivals for the fame ; 
George, who in foes can soft affections raise, 
And charm envenom’d satire into praise. 
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* Of which withdrawal Mr. Robert Bell says, that probably because it produced 
no advantage to the writer, or because of having identified himself with the Oppo- 
sition, Thomson “ considered it prudent to cancel his panegyric on the minister,” 
—Bell’s Annotated ed. of Thomson, vol i. p. 67. 
t Whose death, in 1727, was the occasion of the dedicatory blarney in question, 
prefixed to the lines ‘ To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton” — 
“Who, while on this dim spot, where mortals toil 

Clouded in dust, from Motion’s simple laws 

Could trace the secret hand of Providence 
Wide-working through this universal frame.” 






































132 Sir Robert Walpole. 


Angels and George! what next? Angels and ministers of grace—in 
general, and the gracious minister Walpole, in particular. Dr. Young 
reaches the grand climacteric of his high argument, when he has to treat 
of G in peril of shipwreck, but, like Britannia, ruling the waves ; 
and of Robert the mean while, conducting the Home Department with 
that vigilance and genius which only prime ministers and prime poets can 


command and sing : 


What felt thy Walpole, pilot of the realm ! 

Our Palinurus slept not at the helm ; 

His eye ne’er closed; long since inured to wake, 
And out-watch every star for Brunswick’s sake: 
By thwarting passions tost, by cares opprest, 
He found the tempest pictured in his breast : 
But, now, what joys that gloom of heart dispel, 
No powers of language—but his own, can tell ; 
His own, which Nature and the Graces form, 
At will, to raise, or hush the civil storm.* 


Now for the other side of the picture. Consult, for mstance, Lord 
Grange, a good hater, whether of Walpole or of his own wife,t and he 
will tell you in good set terms, that Sir Robert was “an insolent and ra- 
pacious minister, who has kept us under the expense of war in time of 
peace, yet hindered us to fight to vindicate our trade, so grossly violated 
by Spanish robberies, and when we could have put a stop to it, and cor- 
rected them without drawing upon us the arms of any other nation, main- 
tained his hollow and expensive peace by ridiculous contradictory treaties, 
tying us to take part in all the quarrels of Europe, and sometimes to be 
on both sides, and at the same time allowing confederacies to go on so 
powerful, and which we are not of, that now when a war is breaking out 
we know not where to turn us; laying plots to devour the land by new 
swarms of officers of the revenue, to put the merchants’ stocks in the pos- 
session of these vermin, and trade under their power, &c., as by that most 
damned excise scheme; openly protecting the frauds and villains that 
plunder the stocks and ruin multitudes, and must sink the kingdom ; 
plundering the revenue, and using all his art, and power, and bribes to 
stop all inquiry into, or the least amendment of these things, either by 
parliament or otherwise; openly ridiculing all virtue and uprightness ; 
evhancing all power to himself and his brother, and suffering almost none 
else to do or know anything ; barefaced and avowed bribing of members 
of ones and others, and boasting of it; heaping up immense wealth 
to himself and his most abject profligate creatures of both sexes, while the 
public treasure and trade of the nation is ruined; suffering and encou- 
raging these locusts to get large bribes, and giving considerable employ- 
ment at their recommendation, while men of merit and service, and of the 
best families and interest, are neglected or abused, employing insignificant 
brutes or the greatest rogues, and favouring almost none but mH mal- 
treating and insulting all whom his rascals and jades complain of. But 
the list is too long to go through with here.”{ Lord Grange was a deep 
one in his way, but Walpole saw through him, and treated him much as 





* Young’s “ Love of Fame.” VI. t+ Witness the Story of Lady Grange. 
¢t Miscellany of the Spalding Club. LII. 57. 
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Sir Robert Walpole. 133 


he deserved: kine ille objurgationes. Indeed, what with his intuitive 
shrewdness in reading character, and his care to be kept well informed in 
matters of ‘secret intelligence,” by a well-ordered staff of agents em- 
ployed and trained for the purpose, Sir Robert knew what he was about, 
and what most other people were about also, in whose ways and means of 
profiting or damaging him and his government he took any interest or 
felt himself any way concerned. 


The providence that’s in a watchful state, 
says the Shakspearean Ulysses, 


Knows almost every grain of Plutus’ gold; 

Finds bottom in the uncomprehensive deeps ; 

Keeps place with thought, and almost, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles.* 


Walpole made some approximation to the ideal of this Odyssean “ parti- 
cular providence.” By his “ judicious, though profuse application of the 
secret service money,” says an Edinburgh Reviewer, “he had early in- 
telligence of all the schemes of the Jacobites, and was able to defeat them 
before they were ripe for execution.”t Through his “universal and 
accurate intelligence,” in the words of Lord Brougham, he was constantly 
aware of every design that was plotting in every corner of Europe, from 
Stockholm to Naples, by the restless intrigues of the exiled family —aware 
of them long before they had time for ripening into mischief—aware of 
them, generally speaking, from the very first movement in any of their 
most secret councils. ‘There was not, too, a family in the British do- 
minions whose leanings he was not acquainted with, and whose relations, 
if they had any, with the Pretender, he did not know. This knowledge 
he used without ever abusing it: he acted upon it for the safety of the 
State, without ever once bringing it to bear against the parties, or de- 
nving from it the means of injuring, or of annoying, or of humbling his 
adversaries. The fact is well known, that he was possessed of proofs 
which would have ruined more than one of them.’ { The case of Shippen 
is cited, as that of one, among others, who knew he was in his antago- 
nist’s power, while that antagonist never prevented him from honestly pur- 
suing the course of his violent and indeed very factious opposition. This 
same Shippen, Pope’s “downright Shippen,” is said to have been the 
only man whose price Sir Robert did not know. “I won’t say who is 
corrupt,”—to quote the minister’s well-known compliment—*“ but who is 
not corruptible I will say, and that is Mr. Shippen.”” No doubt Walpole 
had good ministerial reasons for knowing, by experiment, the old Tory’s 
incorruptibility, and that the Prince of Wales was not the only man in 
the kingdom who had offered him a thousand pounds or so, only to be 
declined. Mr. Shippen must have appeared to some official capacities a 
monstrum almost horrendum, certainly all but quite ignotum in those 
days, and might well be wondered at, by the rule omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. Not to be known as a recipient of secret service money, well- 
nigh argued yourself unknown on the arena of politics. Corruption was 








* «Troilus and Cressida,” Act IIL. Sc. 1. 
+ Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii. 
t Historical Sketches, vol. vi. 
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134 Sir Robert Walpole. 


recognised, not as one of what Sir Archibald Alison delights to call the 
‘‘ secret springs” of government—for it was an open secret enough—but 
as the mainspring. Without it, Sir Robert might have anticipated the 
Duke of Wellington’s characteristic query—How was then the king’ 
government to be carried on? 


And we wol paye trewely at the fulle ; 
With empty hand may na hawkes tulle. 
So heer our silver redy for to spende ; 


so says “sely Johan” in Dan Chaucer—no “sely’’ fellow in these parts 
of speech, Sir Robert would opine ; for, as the Romaunt of the Rose 
has it, 

Who so wole have frendis heere, 

He may not hold his treasoure deere. 

For by ensample J telle this, 

Right as an adamaund, iwys, 

Can drawen to hym sotylly 

The yren, that is leid therby, 

So drawith folkes he rtis, ywis, 

Silver and gold that yeven is.f 


Walpole, ywis, was an experienced practitioner in this philosophy. ‘Sa 
préponderance,’’ observes M. Chasles, ‘a éte expliquee par ’habilete de 
sa corruption ; mais ne corrompt pas qui veut ; les exigences s'accroissent 
i mesure des prodigalités d’un ministre. Comment satisfaire tout le 
monde? Les trésors de Goleonde n’y sufhraient pas. L’espéce humaine 
n'est pas si facile & séduire.”’§ But M. Chasles hardly allows to Wal- 
pole’s accomplished feats of corruption their due share in Walpole’s accom- 
plished fact of “ preponderance.” Horace of Strawberry-hill, in the 
parallel he institutes between his father and Henry Pelham, has this 
passage ; ‘In the knowledge of the revenue, he [Mr. Pelham] and all 
other men must yield to Sir R. Walpole, though he and all other men 
make the same use of that knowledge, which is to find new funds for the 
necessities of the government, aud for the occasions of the administra- 
tion ; by these oceasions, I mean corruption, in which I believe Mr. Pel- 
ham would never lave wet his finger, if Sir Robert Walpole had not 
dipped up to the elbow ; but as he did dip, and as Mr. Pelham was per- 
suaded that it was as necessary for him to be minister as it was for Sir 
Robert Walpole, he plunged as deep. The difference was, that Mr. 
Pelham always bribed more largely as he had more power; for when- 
ever it tottered, he the less ventured to prop it by those means, as he 
was the more afraid || of being called to account for putting them in 
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“Tulle,” a term of falconry, meaning to lure. 
Chaucer: “ Romaunt of the Rose.” 
Le XVIII" Siecle en Angleterre. 

i Who's afraid? was Sir Robert's philosophy, teaching by example. He, like 
Danton, was for J'audace, Taudace, encore laudace. Phy sic ally “and morally, he we "as 
a fearless man—as constitutionally fearless, in Macaulay’s words, as Pelham was 
constitutionally timid. Never, says the historian, was a battle more manfully 
fought out than the last struggle of the old statesman. “His clear judgment, his 
long experience, and his fearless spirit, enabled him to maintain a defensive war 
through half the session. ‘To the last his heart never failed him; and, when at 
last he yielded, he yielded not to the threats of his enemies, but to the entreaties 
of his dispirited and refractory followers. When he could no longer retain his 


t Cinisiiiy Tales. 
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ractice.”"* Sir Robert’s estimate of money, as the universal solvent in 
political difficulties, jumped with that of Butler’s syllogising statesman : 
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power, he compounded for honour and security, and retired to his garden and his 
intings, leaving to those who had overthrown him, shame, discord, and rain.” 

M. Villemain quotes admiringly Sir Robert's reply to Windham, in 1739—and 
then exclaims: * Voila, messieurs, avec quelle alticre autorité parlait ce souple et 
adroit Walpole, comment il faisait servir & sa défense les vieux perils de la maison 
de Hanovre. II ne s’agit pas 1a du talent de l’orateur, mais de cette audace d'un 
homme enraciné au pouvoir.”— Villemain: Cours de Littérature Francaise. 

In quoting this particular speech, the French Professor says he had hesitated 
amidst some score of the same kind, between the orator’s “adresse ou sa fermeté, 
gon astuce ou son insolence”—and at length chose almost at haphazard. 

Sir Robert’s audace as loyally put forth on behalf of da maison de Ianovre, is a 
favourite topic with his son, real or reputed. Horace writes to his diplomatic 
namesake and correspondent, in 1744: “’The king keeps his bed with the rheu- 
matism. He is not less obliged to Lord Orford for the defence of his crown, now 
he is out of place, than when he was in the administration. His zeal, his courage, 
his attention, are indefatigable and inconceivable. He regards his own life no 
more than when it was most his duty to expose it, and fears for everything but 
that.”— Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. i. 

Lord Mahon (the present Karl Stanhope) thus alludes to Walpole’s début among 
the Peers, in the cause of the Crown: * Lord Orford, though he had never spoken 
in the House of Lords, having remarked to his brother Horatio that he had left 
his tongue in the House of Commons, yet on this occasion his eloquent voice was 
once more raised, beseeching their lordships to forget their cavils and divisions, 
and unite in affection round the throne. It was solely owing to him that the tor- 
rent of public opposition was braved and overcome.”—Lord Muahon’s History of 
England, vol. iii. 

The occasion here referred to is that mentioned in the following passage from 
Horace’s correspondence with Sir H. Mann (March Ist, 1744): ** My father has 
exerted himself most amazingly: the other day, on the king’s laying some informa- 
tion before the House, when the ministry had determined to make no address on 
it, he rose up in the greatest agitation, and made a long and fine speech on the 
present situation.”—Horace Walpole’s Letters. 

But if Sir Robert remained to the last a fearless champion of the Crown, so had 
he been a fearless opponent to what he considered its unreasonable or impolitic 
motions. No doubt whatever exists, Lord Brougham remarks, that he had at all 
times, in the conduct of foreign affairs, fearlessly counselled the Crown, and with- 
out the least regard to personal feeling, spoken out like a man the whole truth in 
the closet, where such sounds so seldom are echoed from the walls. As examples 
of this, we are reminded that early in George I.’s reign he resisted vigorously the 
king’s pressing desire for measures against Prussia, on account of a Mecklenburg 
quarrel, in which the Elector of Hanover took a very vehement part; when, 
moreover, Walpole absolutely refused his majesty money, and was reproached by 
him for breach of promise—a promise which the minister pretty plainly denied 
having ever made. “'Io the rapacity of the German favourites he offered so firm 
& resistance that he was the abliorrence and detestation of them all, both men and 
women. When George was, five years after, bent upon opposing the Czar’s 
attempts in favour of the Duke of Holstein’s views upon the Swedish throne, 
Walpole plainly and firmly explained his views, refused the sum demanded, and 
80 impressed the king with the wisdom of his pacific policy, that he joined him 
against all his other ministers, both English and German.”—Lord Brougham’s 
Historical Sketches, vol. vi. 

_ With the second Great George our King, Sir Robert adopted the same “ honest, 
independent course,” as Lord Brougham calls it; insomuch that at one time the 
king's displeasure rose to the height of making it impossible for Queen Caroline, 
the minister’s trusty ally, to defend, or even name her, in her husband's presence. 
His remonstrances against “the petty Germanic schemes” of that prince were 
unremitting; and once he had the courage to tell him how much * the welfare of 
his own dominions and the happiness of Europe depended on his being a great 
king rather than a considerable elector.” 

* Memoirs of the last ‘Ten Years of the Reign of George the Second, 
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Sir Rober: Walpole. 


‘Tis true we’ve money, th’ only power 
That all mankind falls down before ; 
Money that, like the swords of kings, 

Is the last reason of all things ; 

And therefore need not doubt om play 
Has all advantages that way; 

As long as men have faith to sell, 

And meet with those that can pay well.* 


The history of the rise, progress, and decline of parliamentary corruption 
in England, says Macaulay, remains to be written. ‘ No subject has 
called forth a greater quantity of eloquent vituperation and stinging 
sarcasm. Three generations of serious and sportive writers wept and 
laughed over the venality of the senate. That venality was denounced 
on the hustings, anathematised from the pulpit, and burlesqued on the 
stage ; was attacked by Pope in brilliant verse, and by Bolingbroke in 
stately prose, by Swift with savage hatred, and by Gay with festive 
malice.” t But the historian objects that among all the voices of Tories 
and Whigs—Johnson and Akenside, Smollett and Fielding—who con- 
tributed to swell the cry, there was not one, whether of those who railed, 
or of those who jested, ‘that took the trouble to verify the phenomena, or 
to trace them to the real causes. Aud in one of his sparkling essays he 
argues, at some length, that W alpole.g governed by corruption because, in 
his time, it was impossible to govern otherwise—the House of Commons 
being then in that situation m which assemblies must be managed by 
corruption, or cannot be managed at all; for the parliament had then 
shaken off the control of the royal prer ogative, while it had not yet fallen 
under the control of public opinion.} 

Macaulay says of Sir Robert, ‘* He was himself incorr: uptible by 
money.” Lord Brougham, who takes a far more favourable view of the 
minister in general, admits the stain that rests on Walpole’s early con- 
duct, in the matter of receiving 900/. from a contractor,—and again in 
the lamely defended act of receiving a sum of seventeen thousand pounds 
and upwards two days before he resigned, made payable in a very 
hurried and questionable manner. That he took pains to feather his own 
nest pretty comfortably, is notorious. He procured for his youngest son, 
Horace, a post in the Exchequer worth 2000/. a year, as e: -arly as 1737, 
and added another office worth 500/. next year; 6 while his other sons 
were equally well provided for. But his enemies could afford, like the 
railers against Caius Marcius, to admit his freedom from avarice, and yet 


* Hudibras. Part LI. canto ii. 

t Macaulay’s Hist. of England, vol. iii. ch. xv. 

¢ “ The fault was in the constitution of the legislature; and to blame those minis- 
ters who managed the legislature in the only way in which it could be managed, is 
gross injustice. ‘They submitted to extortion because they could not help them- 
selves. We might as well accuse the poor Lowland farmers who paid black mail 
to Rob Roy of corrupting the virtue of the Highlanders, as accuse Sir Robert 
Walpole of corrupting the virtue of parliament. His crime was merely this, that 
he employed his money more dexterously, and got more support in return for it, 
than any of those who preceded or follow ed him.”—Macaulay’s Crit. and Hist. 
Essays, vol.ii. Art.: “ Walpole’s Letters 
§ Eliot Warburton’ s “ Memoirs of Horace Walpole,” vol. 
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Sir Robert Walpole. 137 


not be “barren of accusations.”* Meanwhile, he went on bribing and 
corrupting, as fast and far as he could make bribery and corruption ZO ; 
winning golden opinions, of a sort, from all sorts of men ; strong in his 
reliance on the gold in his treasury chest, and proportionably weak in his 
estimate of the gold i in man’s native composition, which, at the best, by 
his philosophy, is only parcel-gilt. With the splenetic dame in Shak- 
speare he might say, putting his own construction on the words, 


I see the jewel, best enamelled, 

Will lose his beauty ; - and though gold ’bides still, 
That others touch, yet often touching will 

Wear gold; and so no man, that hath a name, 
But falsehood and corruption doth it shame.t 


Sir Robert used to say, his son tells us,{ that ‘ but few men should 
ever be ministers, for it let them see too much of the badness of mankind.” 
In a letter to M. de Foncemagne, on the subject of Richelieu’s Testa- 
ment politique, Voltaire, who denies its authenticity, puts the question en 
passant, ‘** Pensez-vous, de bonne foi, que Je chevalier Walpole se fit 
avisé d’écrire un catéchisme de politique pour le roi Georges I* ?” 
Commenting on this query, M. Sainte Beuve protests, in behalf of the 
cardinal and to the prejudice of the chevalier, that Richelieu was less like 
anything than like Walpole—since Richelieu was a man who believed in 
God, in the character of kings, in a certain moral grandeur in public 
affairs, in a propriety of virtue in each order of the State, in such a thing 
as lofty rectitude among the Clergy, in such a thing as generosity and 
purity of heart among the Nobility, in such a thing as honesty and 
seriousness of purpose in Parliament: ‘“ Voila ce qu'il veut a tout prix 
maintenir ou restaurer, tandis que l’autre ministre | Walpole] n’a que 
beaucoup d’habileté, un art de manipulation humaine et de corruption 
consommee, et de lb bonne humeur.”§ However we may demur to the 
portrait of the cardinal, that of the chevalier is pretty near the mark, as 
far as it goes—to the extent, namely, of cleverness, systematic corruption, 
jobbery, and _ humour. ‘True, it has been positively affirmed|| that 
Sir Robert’s famous saying, that ‘all men have their price,” is only an 
infamous fiction ; that the remark, in this form and with this spirit, was 
never made at all; and that what Walpole reallys aid, was—in reference 
to certain turbulent and unprincipled adversaries, then open-mouthed 
against him, and quite r ady to shut their mouths for a consideration— 
“all these men have their price.” Lord Brougham seems dispose id, in his 
penchant for Walpole, to adopt this version of the story, Other sayings 
attributed to the minister, tending to the same purport, his lordship i is 
inclined to ratify as good and true sayings, from his own experience of 
men. Thus, W alpole wittily defined the gratitude of politic ‘al men to be 
‘a lively sense of favours to come ;” and said of patriots, “ they are 


* Second Cit. You must in no way say he is covetous. 
First Cit. 1f I must not, I need not be barren of accusations; he hath faults, 
with surplus, to tire in ot << Act I. Se. 1. 
+t Comedy of Errors, Act IL. Se. 
i Horace Walpole to Sir H. ha 1749. 
§ Causeries du Lundi, t. vii. “ Le Cardinal de Richelieu. 
|| By Archdeacon Coxe, in his Life of Walpole. 






















































































138 Sir-Robert Walpole. 


easily raised: I have myself made many a one. ’Tis but to refuse an 
unreasonable demand, and up springs a patriot.” Hence Pope’s epigram- 
matic couplet-— 

Would he oblige me? let me only find 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind.* 


But Lord Brougham demands that before we condemn Sir Robert of 
exaggerated misanthropy, the question should be asked, whether or not 
he very greatly erred in the mean opinion of others which he had formed ? 
That he thought all mankind rogues, was usually given, Bishop Warbur- 
ton says, as a proof of his penetration, and extensive knowledge of the 
world: others, perhaps, adds the Bishop, would think it an imstance of a 
narrow understanding, that, from a few of Rochefoucault’s maxims, and 
the corrupt practice of those he commonly conversed with, would thus 
boldly pronounce upon the character of his species. ‘ It is certain, that 
a keeper of Newgate, who should make the same conclusion, would be 
heartily laughed at.” A Lord Chancellor, however, deserves to be heard, 
who, from his experience in office a century later than Walpole, delibe- 
rately avers, that no one who has been long the dispenser of patronage 
among large bodies of his fellow-citizens can fail to see infinitely more 
numerous instances of sordid, selfish, greedy, ungrateful conduct, than of 
the virtues to which such hateful qualities stand opposed. Daily examples 
come before him—thus runs the voice from the woolsack—of the most 
unfeeling acrimony towards competitors, the most far-fetched squeamish 
jealousy of all conflicting claims, unblushing falsehood both in boasting 
and in detraction, grasping selfishness, the fury of disappointment when 
that has not been done which it was impossible to do, swift oblivion of all 
that has been granted, unreasonable expectation of more only because 
much has been given—such, we are assured, are some of the secrets of the 
human heart which power soon discloses to its possessor. ‘* Add to these,” 
Lord Brougham continues—and the addition, like multiplication, is vexa- 
tion,—“ add to these, that which, however, deceives no one—the never- 
ceasing hypocrisy of declaring, that whatever is most eagerly sought is 
only coveted as affording the means of serving the country, and will only 
be taken at the sacrifice of individual interest to the sense of public duty ; 
and I desire to be understood here as speaking from my own official 
experience. It is not believed that in our own times men are at all worse 
than they were a century ago. Why then should we suppose that one 
who had been Prime Minister for twenty years, and in office five or six 
more, had arrived at his notion of human nature from a misanthropical 
disposition rather than from his personal experience, a longer one than I 
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. Go see Str Ropert— 
P. See Sir Rosnert ?—hum— 

And never laugh—for all my life to come ? 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 

Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power ; 

Seen him, uncumber’d with the venal tribe, 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me ? let me only find 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind, &c. 

Pore: Epilogue to the Satires. 

+ Brougham’s Hist. Sk., vol. vi. 
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Sir Robert Walpole. 139 


A misanthropical disposition, in the ordinary sense, was quite the re- 
yerse of Sir Robert's jovial, sociable, hearty, somewhat boisterous tempera- 
ment. It is quite out of keeping with the very looks of ce bonhomme madré, 
as a French essayist styles him—with ce petit nez peu héroique, ce double 
menton de gastronome, and ces lévres riantes qui se relevent des coins. 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams bears witness to the cordiality of his 

h: 
~~ Great Orford’s self I’ve seen, while I have read, 
Laugh the heart’s laugh, and nod the approving head. 


“Jt would have done you good to hear him laugh,” said his son to Coxe. 
Lord John Russell quotes the saying, and adds this one of his own—that 
a good laugher may be a corrupt man, but is seldom a very malignant 
one. Hounded, baited, bullied as he was by his political foemen, Walpole 
showed no bitterness in return, such as could bespeak a cynical disposi- 
tion, or indeed other than a sweet-blooded one. ‘In private life,” as 
Lord John says, ‘“‘he was warmly loved by his friends, and excited a 
ood-will among his acquaintance, which even political animosity could 
not wholly destroy. Those who had seen him ‘in his happier hour’ re- 
membered with Liding the openness of his manners, the playfulness of 
his conversation, and the kindness which bespoke a heart in charity with 
mankind.”’* No wonder, as an old colleague of Lord John remarks, that 
the ruler of the country should have won all hearts by qualities which 
would have made a private gentleman the darling of society. With these 
merits, however, the same admiring critic of the hospitable lord of 
Houghton is constrained to allow, were joined defects or weaknesses, which 
broke in somewhat upon the respect that severe judges require a great 
statesman to be encompassed withal; Sir Robert’s mirth being coarse as 
well as free, his hilarity boisterous, his capacity for good liquor seanda- 
lously great. ‘“ He indulged, too, in gallantry more than beseemed either 
his station or his years”—so Lord Brougham mildly, very mildly puts it ; 
charitably, very charitably draws him; ‘and he had, like a celebrated 
contemporaryf of his, the weakness of affecting to be less strictly virtuous 
in this respect than he was, and considerably more successful in his 
pursuit of such recreations. This mixture of honest openness and scorn 
of hypocrisy, with some little tendency to boast of fortune’s favours, made 
the only trait like an exception to the wholly plain and unaffected nature 
of the man.”f 
There is a characteristic passage in one of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s letters, which deals with this blazonry of vice, and Walpole’s part 
in it. ‘The world improves in one virtue to a violent degree,” her lady- 
ship writes, in 1723,—** I mean plain-dealing. Hypocrisy being, as the 
Scripture declares, a damnable sin, I hope our publicans and sinners will 
be saved by the open profession of the contrary virtue. I was told by a 
very good author, who is deep in the secret, that at this very minute 
there is a bill cooking-up at a hunting-seat in Norfolk [meaning Wal- 





* Lord John Russell’s Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of 
Utrecht, vol. ii. 

t Meaning the Regent Duc d’Orleans, of whom Louis XIV. once said, Encore 
est~il fanfuron de vices qu'il n'a point. 
+ Appendix to Brougham’s “Statesmen of the Time of George III.” 
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pole’s place, Houghton] to have nor taken out of the Commandments 
and clapped into the Creed, the ensuing session of parliament. This bold 
attempt for the liberty of the subject is wholly projected by Mr. Walpole, 
who pro it to the secret committee in his parlour. William Young 
seconded it, and answered for all his acquaintance voting right to a man: 
Doddington very gravely objected, that the obstinacy of human nature 
was such, that he feared when they had positive commandments to do, 
perhaps people would not commit adultery and bear false witness against 
their neighbours with the readiness ‘and cheerfulness they do at present. 
This objection seemed to sink deep into the minds of the greatest poli- 
ticians at the board, and I don’t know whether the bill won’t be dropped, 
though it is certain it might be carried with great ease, the world being 
entirely ‘ revenue du bagatelle’ | sic |, and honour, virtue, reputation, Xc., 
which we used to hear of in our nursery, as much laid aside and forgotten 
as crumpled ribands.”* 

Mr. Macaulay describes Walpole’s manner as being a little too coarse 
and boisterous even for that age of Westerns and Topehalls. ‘“ When 
he ceased to talk of politics, he could talk of nothing but women; and 
he dilated on his favourite theme with a freedom which shocked even that 
plain-spoken generation, and which was quite unsuited to his age and 
station.”{ The noisy revelry, it is added, of his summer festivities at 
Houghton gave much scandal to grave people, and annually drove his 
kinsman at colleague, Lord Townshend, from the neighbouring mansion 
of Rainham. Lord Townshend,{ who, with Walpole, made up by all 
accounts the Peachum and Lockitt of Gay’s “ Beggars’ Opera,” was sore 





* Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, edited by Lord Wharn- 
cliffe (1837). Vol. ii. 

+ Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1833. 

¢ In enumerating the possible or probable, and actual causes of the rupture 
between Lord Townshend and his brother-in-law, Lord Hervey (Pope’s Sporus and 
Lady Fanny) gives a prominent place, nay, the pre-eminent place even, to Hough- 
ton. ‘The “great house which Sir Robert built at Houghton,” Lord Hervey 
firmly believed, or at least stoutly maintained, was practically of more influence 
than all other causes put together in settling the little jealousies and dislikes of 
the brothers-in-law into a fixed, insurmountable aversion. He thus expresses his 
view of the matter: 

“ What I mean is, the great house which Sir Robert built at Houghton, in Lord 
Townshend's neighbourhood in Norfolk; and though it may seem to some too 
ridiculous and inconsiderable a mouse to have put this ministerial mountain in 
labour, yet those who fancy the passions of princes, the quarrels of heroes, and 
wrangles of great men are not often at first stirred by as mean engines and lighted 
by as small sparks as the dissensions of their most obscure inferiors, must have 
been little conversant with such people, or conversed with them (if knowing them 
be the end of conversing with them) to very little purpose. Before Sir Robert 
Walpole built this house (which was one of the best, though not of the largest, in 
England), Lord Townshend looked upon his own seat at Raynham as the metro- 
polis of Norfolk, was proud of the superiority, and considered every stone that 
augmented the splendour of Houghton as a diminution of the grandeur of Rayn- 
ham. Had Sir Robert Walpole raised this fabric of fraternal discord in any other 
county in England, it might have escaped the envy of this wise rival; but Sir 
Robert's partiality to the so/um natale, the scene of his youth and the abode of 
his ancestors, made that neighbourhood, to which the accidental commencement 
of his friendship with Lord ‘lownshend was first owing, the cause also of its dis- 
solution.” —Memoirs of the Re ign of George the Second, by John Lord Hervey. 
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upon the annual doings at Houghton—the “ bacchanalian orgies of 
Houghton,” he called them, “ with some spleen,” Lord John Russell says, 
though a man free enough from spleen may surely have used the term 
without being chargeable with calling things by wrong names. Sir 
Robert’s style of good-fellowship at Houghton may not have been, as 
Warburton says, the wasteful excess of the pompous Newcastle—the dis- 
orderly revelries of the profligate Wharton—or the infamous buffooneries 
of the impious Dashwood—but the jovial exercise of true English pro- 
digality : yet it evidently was of a kind to scandalise those who were no 
saints, and seems to have had a too pronounced tendency to make worse 
those who already were no better than they should be. 

Retiring to Houghton after his fall, he led there much the same life 
as when he was lusty and young. He could not, as then, scour the 
fields and ride rough cross-country rides ; reading was a bore ; and, on 
the whole, enna? oppressed him inconveniently. He bewailed to his son 
his want of relish for books, which would have helped to pass the weary 
hours away. Indeed, his “ literature” is described by Macaulay as con- 
sisting of a scrap or too of Horace and an anecdote or two from the end 
of the Dictionary ; his knowledge of history, moreover, being so limited, 
that, in the great debate on the Excise Bill, he was forced to ask At- 
torney-General York who Empson and Dudley were, Pictures, however, 
he took a’notable pleasure and pride in collecting and studying, with what 
seems to have been a genuine love* of Art. But poets and polished prosers 
were as little to his mind as ‘ ideologists” to Napoleon ; he used to pro- 


* Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton has introduced this characteristic, with marked 
stage effect, in his latest comedy. ‘“ Hark! I bribed the Prime Minister!” exclaims 
Wilmot. “Saints in heaven!” ejaculates Softhead—thinking, as many a harder- 
headed man might, that this turning the tables on the great briber-general, and 
bribing him, of all others, really was a new thing under the sun. 

“ Wilmot—Ha! ha! Hit him plump on the jolly blunt side of his character! 1 
must tell you about it. Drove home from Will’s; put my Murillo in the carriage, 
and off to Sir Robert’s—shown into his office,—‘ Ah! my Lord Wilmot,’ says he, 
with that merry roll of his eye, ‘this is an honour, what can I do for you?’—‘ Sir 
Robert,’ says I, ‘we men of the world soon come to the point; ‘tis a maxim of 
yours that all have their price.” ‘* Not quite that,’ says Sir Robert, ‘but let us 
suppose that it is... Another roll of his eye, as much as to say, ‘I shall get this 
rogue a bargan!’—‘ So, Sir Robert,’ quoth I, with a bow, ‘I’ve come to buy the 
Prime Minister.’ Buy me,’ cried Sir Robert, and he laughed till I thought he'd 
have choked; ‘ my price is rather high, I’m afraid.’ Then I go to the door, bid 
my lackeys bring in the Murillo. ‘Look at that, if you please: about the mark, 
is it not?’ Sir Robert runs to the picture, his breast heaves, his eyes sparkle : 
‘A Murillo!’ cries he, ‘name your price!’—‘ I have named it.’ Then he looks at 
me so, and I look at him so!—turn out the lackeys, place pen, ink, and paper be 
fore him: ‘ That place in the Treasury just vacant, and the Murillo is yours.’— 
‘For yourself ?—I am charmed,’ cried Sir Robert.—‘ No, ’tis for a friend of your 
own, who is in want of it.’ ‘Oh, that alters the case: I've so many friends 
troubled with the same sort of want.—‘ Yes, but the Murillo is genuine,—pray 
what are the friends?’ Out laughed Sir Robert. ‘There’s no resisting you and 
the Murillo together! There’s the appointment, and now, since your lordship has 
bought me, I must insist upon buying your lordship. Fair play is a jewel.’ ‘Then 
I take my grand holiday air: ‘Sir Robert,’ said I, ‘ you’ve bought me long ago! 
you've given us peace where we feared civil war, and a constitutional king instead 
ofa despot. And if that’s not enough to buy the vote of an Englishman, believe 
me, Sir Robert, he’s not worth the buying.’ Then he stretched out his bluff 
hearty hand, and I gave it a bluff hearty shake. He got the Murillo—Hardman 
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142 Sir Robert Walpole. 


nounce the whole tribe good for nothing, and would remind you of the 
administrative incompetency of Addison, Steele’s notorious étourderie, 
and Prior’s diplomatic failures. He one day gave Congreve an appoint- 
ment, and said at the time, “ You'll see that he knows nothing whatever 
of business.” He offered, however, adds M. Chasles, “a pension to Pope, 
who refused, and twenty guineas to Savage, who returned them. His 
only protégé in this class was the lugubrious Young, who hurled incre- 
dible flatteries at his head. W alpole used to read, however, the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace [of the Sabine farm, not of Strawberry-hill], for 
in them he found what pleased him, good sense.” To be a reader of 
Horace, after this sort, is perhaps to be ¢pso facto self-convicted a non- 
reading man. 

It was not, then—to return from this digression—owing to a ‘‘ misan- 
thropical disposition” that Sir Robert Walpole put so low an estimate 
upon mankind. Archbishop Whately discusses the character of a public 
man, unnamed, who, after long service in a very high and important posi- 
tion, afforded matter for doubt and debate among those who knew him, 
as to the opinion he entertained of mankind—some thinking that he had 
a very good, and some a very mean, estimate of men in general. 

“ And each were,” says Dr. W hately, “in a certain sense, right. He 
seems to have regarded all men as being what a person of truly ele- 
vated moral character would have called base and contemptible ; but he 
did not feel any such disapprobation or contempt for them, because he 
had no notion of anything better. He was a very good-humoured man, 
and far from a misanthrope ; and he would no more be said to dislike or 
despise men for being nothing superior to what he thought them to be, 
than we would be said to despise horses or dogs for being no more 
than brutes. He may be said, therefore, to have thought very favour- 
ably of mankind, as thinking most men to be as virtuous as any man 
need be, or could be—and as doing nothing that he, or any one, need be 
ashamed of. And again, he may be said to ; hewe thought very wrfavour- 
ably of mankind, inasmuch as he had no notion at all of a character of 
exalted virtue, and regarded any indication of pure and high principle as 
affectation and humbug, and alws ays suspected every one of en ‘ting for such 
ends, and employing ‘such means, as a really high-minded man would 
reject with disdain. 

* Yet he was a very intelligent and acute man, as far as regards the 
lower parts of human nature. His constant suspicion of inferior motives 
and underhand proceedings arose from the moral twilight of his mind.’’* 

Though Dr. Whately leaves unnamed this Portrait of a Gentleman (to 
use the provoking R.A. Exhibition phrase), there might be written in 
plain capitals beneath it, Sir Robert Walpole, and no harm done. It is 
like enough to justify such subscription, Not so clear as his Grace's guilt 
of a “ae vert (nominis) is ours of a suggestio falsi. 


the ae And here stand I, the only man in all England, who can boast that he 
bought the Prime Minister!”— Not so Bad as we Seem. 

Horace took especial interest in the Houghton collection, and wrote a grave 
“Sermon on Painting, preached before the Earl of Orford, at Houghton, 1742,” 
which was more to Sir Robert’s taste, probably, than any sermon he ever listened 
to (if ever he did listen) in parish church. 

* Archbishop Whately’s Annotations on Bacon’s thirty-first Essay. 
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Lord Brougham concludes of Walpole, “* We shall easily admit that he 
was one of the ablest, wisest, safest rulers who ever bore sway in this 
country.” His lordship ranks him in the very highest class of those whose 
unvarying prudence, clear apprehension, fertility of resources to meet un- 
ex xpected difficulties, firmness of purpose, just and not seemingly exag- 
gerated self-confidence, point them out by common consent as the men 
to guide the course of human affairs, to ward off public dangers, and to 
watch over the peace of empires. “ W ith men his acquaintance was ex- 
tensive, and it was profound. His severe judgments, the somewhat 
misanthropic bias to which reference has been made, never misled him ; 
it only put him on his guard ; and it may safely be affirmed that no man 
ever made fewer mistakes in his intercourse with either adversaries, or 
friends, or the indifferent world.’’ In short, Lord Brougham insists that 
to hold up such men as Walpole in the face of the world as the model 
of a wise, a safe, an honest ruler, is the sacred duty of the impartial his- 
torian ; and that, as has been said of Cicero and eloquence by a great 
critic, that statesman may feel assured of having made progress in the 
science-to which his life is devoted, who shall heartily admire the public 
character of Walpole. But there is another sacred. duty incumbent on 
the historian—that of keeping in view, for himself and for his readers, 
the low ground occupied by this model statesman—the low prine iples of 
his statesmanship. M. Sainte Beuve, in his critical estimate of Cardinal 
Mazarin,* assigns to that minister a place among statesmen of the school 
of Sir Robert Walpole, rather than that of Richelieu: he is one of those, 
says the critic, who have no dislike to a certain abaissement of the genius 
of the nation they govern;f and who, even when they render it the most 
real service, yet & not elevate it. Mr. ( ‘rokert draws a parallel between 
Walpole sad another French Minister—of mele times—M. de Villele; 
both of them very distinguished, he considers, by the same aptitude for 
financial matters, “the same tact in conciliating the support of a party or 
the favour of a king, the same practical good sense, the same absence of 
enthusiasm, the same disregard for the high-sounding names of national 
honour and patriotism, the same dislike to war, the same fondness for 
expedients, and pretty nearly the same unscrupulous dexterity in the 
choice of them. Each, again, it is added, left the kingdom committed to 
his charge in apparent prosperity, and each is accused of scattering the 
seeds of evil for succeeding ministers to reap. 


——— i 


* Causeries du Lundi, t. ii. 

t Compare with M. Sainte Beuve’s charge against Walpole of complicity in the 
abaissement of his country, the following passage from M. Philarete Chasles’s étude 
of the Whig minister: 

“Quiconque fait dégénérer un peuple ou abaisse une littérature, commet une 
action criminelle; Robert Walpole n’a fait ni un nilautre. Habile machiniste, 
les rouages qu'il devait mettre en jeu étaient souilleés; il en a usé, et les a laissés 
se nettoyer eux-mémes; s'il eut voulu agir autrement, il Gut tout brise.”-—Ltudes 
anglaises. (* Robert W alpole, peint d’aprés son fils.”’) 

+ Quarterly Review, vol. Ixiv. 
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THE DELAYED WILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


“ Asuuey for ever!” “ Storm for ever!” Now Scarlet-and-purple! 
Now Yellow! Who wins? Who loses? Banners floating, streamers 
flying, drums beating, trumpets blowing! Oh, the confusion, the ex- 
citement, the noise end worry of a contested election ! 

The green balcony in front of the ‘‘ Ashley Arms” was crowded with 
gentlemen. The rosettes of scarlet-and-purple ribbons displayed by some 
of them were sufficient to denote that they belonged to the Ashley party. 
Standing bareheaded in its centre, and leaning over the rail, as if about 
to address the mob, was the candidate in the Ashley interest. He was a 
tall, pleasant-looking man, somewhere about thirty, with light curling 
hair and a keen grey eye. It was Arthur Ashley, but his face was thin- 
ner than it used to be, and his frame less robust. The county returned 
two members. The one, Colonel Paget, had been its representative 
many years, and was always sure of his return, and Sir Henry Ashley 
had now brought his nephew forward as the other. Very little canvass- 
ing had taken place: it was thought unnecessary, for a contest was not 
contemplated : when, a few days before that fixed for the election, a third 
man was announced. Who was it? Nobody could tell at first: but to 
the astonishment of the public and indignation of Sir Harry, it turned 
out to be Richard Storm, an attorney in extensive practice at Stopton, 
a neighbouring town. Then began all the bustle, the iil-feeling of a 
contested election. Mr. Storm was a popular man in his vocation, of 
ready speech and vulgar wit, but that took with the multitude: and he 
was certainly a bold man, for he had appeared in the village of Ashley, 
to court the Ashley votes, which any one else might have supposed to be 
as safe as Sir Henry’s own. Sir Harry consequently was in a towering 
passion, and wrote an exaggerated account of the proceedings to his a 
who was then sojourning in London on her return from Paris, fully 
expecting her to share in his indignation. 

A wide yellow banuer, * Storm and the People for ever!” was stream- 
ing from the beer-shop, opposite the only inn in the place, which was the 
Ashley Arms, haughtily inaccessible to anything yellow. This beer-shop 
had a flat roof, ascendable by a ladder and a trap-door. It was not an 
inconvenient standing spot, and, for want of a better, the yellows made 
the roof their head-quarters, where Mr. Storm harangued the Ashleyites. 
At the present moment the roof was deserted, for the yellow band and 
the banners and the committee, and what recruits they had been able to 
enlist, were on a parading tour through the village. When they came 
in front of the Ashley Arms, Mr. Ashley had begun his speech : hisses, 
groans, aud drums instantly struck up, to drown it, but Mr. Storm 
waved his hand and commanded silence. 

“ My friends and followers,” he said, “let us not forget courtesy. 
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Our rival in the Scarlet-and-purple interest is speaking. Well, let him 
speak : why should we interrupt him? Keep silence. Who's afraid P” 

Arthur Ashley, with a half-smile, inclined his head to Mr. Storm, and 
continued his address : 

“I need not remind you that I am one of yourselves. I have grown 
up amongst you, and your interests are identical with mine. If there is 
one spot on this earth that is dear to me, it is Ashley: if there is one 

lace I would, above all others, see prosperous and happy, it is Ashley : 
if there is a body of men I would serve at the sacrifice of time, health, 
and spirits, it is you, my friends, who have been born and bred at Ashley. 
I need not say that I will support those measures calculated to conduce 
to your prosperity, or that I will strenuously oppose all such as would 
tell unfavourably upon you and upon your soil, because it would be im- 

ssible for me to do otherwise, for I repeat that I am one of yourselves, 
and in promoting your honour and welfare, I promote that of my own 
family. You have ever found Sir Henry Ashley a liberal landlord; you 
found Sir Arthur such ; you P 

At this moment a carriage-and-four came thundering up the hill—for 
the village of Ashley was not built on level ground—the postboys wear- 
ing yellow rosettes as large as their hats. It scared the crowd, whether 
scarlets or yellows, right and left, and drew sharply up, underneath the 
balconv. 

“Who in the name of wonder is this?” exclaimed Sir Harry Ashley, 
as he stood at his nephew’s elbow. “ A well-appointed carriage, gentle- 
men,” he whispered. ‘* Where can our friend of the law have picked up 
so influential a supporter ?” 

“Why —egad, Sir Harry! it is your own carriage !”’ responded Squire 
Prout. ‘‘ What the dickens does it mean ?”’ 

“ My carriage !”’ loftily uttered the offended baronet. “I think you 
mistake, squire.” 

“Tt bears your arms, at any rate.” 

Sir Henry Ashley put on his glasses. To his amazement, to his 
horror, almost to his dread, the carriage did bear his arms. But this 
compound of feelings was as nothing to the dismay which overpowered 
him, when Lady Ashley, Ais wife, put her hand out of the carriage 
window, and her head after it, and swung about a yellow rosette, larger 
than any there. 

“My dear,” he roared out in his sonorous voice, though perhaps, had 
he betrayed his genuine feelings, he would have addressed her by a less 
endearing titlek—* my dear, you are labouring under a confounded mis- 
apprehension. Our colours are scarlet and purple. Postboys, throw 
those yellow drabs to the ground.” 

“ Postboys,” retorted Lady Ashley, “keep the bows where they are.”’ 
Though exceedingly dark, as one born in a warmer clime, she was a very 
handsome woman, nearly thirty years younger than Sir Harry, and she 
looked forth on the crowd with a determined countenance and daring lip. 

“People,” she began—no fear that she, in her haughty exclusiveness, 
would ever address inferiors as “ friends’’—* people, I am the wife of your 

chief, and I forbid you to record your votes for him.” 

She pointed, as she spoke, to Arthur Ashley. Sir Harry stood speech- 
less with consternation. 
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“ You know,” she went on, “‘that Sir Harry had ason born to him, the 
heir to Ashley. You know that son was drowned. You were told j it 
was an accident ; that the child fell into the stream; but I, his mother. 
tell you it was no accident : that wicked man pushed him i, for he stood 
between him and Ashley. Will you permit such a man to be your 
representative ?” 

A conflicting sound rose from the astonished crowd, murmurs, hisses, 
and groans. Some intended for the lady speaker, some for Mr. Ashley. 
“ But his crime has not succeeded—he has been foiled once more,” 
continued Lady Ashley, her dark face assuming an expression of malig. 
nant triumph. * He put one heir out of the- way, but another, as you 
oe heard, was born to Sir Harry. Look at hie. She seized, as she 

ke, an infant of a few months old, perhaps eight or ten, who sat by 
re side on the knees of his coloured nurse, and held him up to the 
window, where but little of his face could be seen for the mass of yellow 
ribbons in his cap border. ‘“ Vote for the yellow, people! Yellow for 
ever !”’ 

“It is as big a crammer as ever was imagined, good friends,” screamed 
out little Surgeon Gay, stuttering in his excitement, as he looked down 
from a corner of the balcony, ‘and if it were not out of respect to Sir 
Harry’s wife, I'd tell it you m stronger language. The child did fall 
in; he fell in of his own aceord ; and I'll be upou my oath to it, and so 
will Miller Heath’s wife, who saw it done. Her lady ship's gone a little 
here, with the sorrow,” tapping his forehead, “ when she says that. Mr. 
Ashley had no more to do with it than you or I had. Ashley for ever! 
Long ‘live Arthur Ashley !’ 

But with a wave of the hand, and a smile that expressed confidence in 
the crowd, Lady Ashley had signed to the postboys, and the carriage had 
resumed its way to Ashley. 

Mr. Ashley, with a pale countenance, expressive more of sorrow than 
of anger, attempted to resume his speech, but public speaking had been 
put an end to for that day, and he was hooted down. Some of the mob 
tore, huzzaing, after Lady Ashley’s carriage. As to Sir Harry, all he 
prayed for was, that the baleony \ ould fall in, and Jet him down beyoud 
sight and shame. 

Now it was a perlectly well known fact, known beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the death of the young heir to Ashley was purely accl- 
dental. The greater portion of those who made the crowd knew it to be 
so, and that Mr. Ashley, as Surgeon Gay said, had no more to do with 
it than they had. Nevertheless, will it be believed that they were 
ready, now ‘the cue had been given them by Lady Ashley, to cast the 
crime in his teeth? Richard Storm was liberal with his secret money 
(or with somebody else’s), the beer-shop kept its taps flowing, free of 
charge, day and night, and the usual madness came over the voters. 

When Ashley rose the next morning, the walls were covered with 
placards, ‘Who boned the child ? * Don’t vote for Ashley, the 
m r!’ “ What became of the heir? Streams are handy!” with 
numerous others of a similar tendency. Whilst a wretched daub had 
been hastily got up, of a drowned ehild being fished out of a stream, with 
a gentleman in black, supposed to represent A. A., peeping round a 
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tree, with fiendish triumph ; and this was borne on a banner about the 
village. The unjust feeling grew to a pitch of excitement really marvel- 
lous, and when the following day came, which was the polling one, Mr. 
Ashley lost his election. 

Sir Henry Ashley (to go back a day or two) descended from the bal- 
cony and strode after his wife's carriage, far more excited than the crazy 
mob. It was reported afterwards, that, upon his reaching Ashley, a vio- 
lent scene of disagreement took place between him and his wife. Certain 
it was, Sir Henry left within an hour for Stopton, and remained there 
till after the election, though he and his wife had not met for months. 
He had last seen her in October, and it was now June. Illness—the 
remains of a dangerous fever—had obliged him to return to England, 
leaving his wife ona infant in a remote part of France, Shortly after, 
she had also journeyed, on her return, as far as Paris, and there she had 
stopped till now, neglecting her husband’s letters of surprise and remon- 
strance. 

As Sir Henry left Lady Ashley’s room, banging the door after him, 
and striding along the corridor with angry strides, he passed the chamber 
used as a nursery, and, hearing the infant’s voice, turned into it. Little 
Blanche, his daughter, who had been his sole companion during her 
mother’s absence, was playing with the babe, as it sat on the knee of the 
West Indian nurse. It was one of the lightest children in complexion 
ever seen. Blanche was fair, with flaxen curls, but the infant was 
totally dissimilar. Its hair and eyebrows were nearly white, its face was 
quite ‘white, and its’ eyes were of a light faint sh: ude of blue. It was a 
strong, big child, with wide, coarse features. 

The baronet naturally proceeded to take notice of the boy, not having 
seen it since it was two months old. He drew Blanche away, bent down, 
and held out his hand playfully. 

“Nurse! Nana!” he suddeuly broke forth, springing up again quicker 
than he had stoope .d down, “ what have you been at with the child P 
You have changed its eyes and complexion !” 

The dark woman looked up, terror and perplexity written on her face, 
had Sir Henry been keen enough to read it. Her lips were strained 
back, aud her white teeth stood out. 

“ Nana done nothing, massa. Piccaninny same little piccaninny that 
massa leave.” 

“Same! of course it is the same, you stupid woman! I suppose,” 
added the baronet, more slowly, “these young babies do change their 
looks. He stooped again, and would probably have taken the child, but 
at that moment he heard his wife’s door open, and her voice calling for 
her French maid, Elise, whom she had brought from Paris. 

“Changeable as the wind !” he mutte ‘red to himself, as he hastened 
down stairs and out of the house, on his way, as has been said, to Stop- 
ton. ‘Nothing would do, this spring, but I must discharge Barbarie— 
who suited for Blanche very well, and did her duty by her—upon the plea 
that she would have no French woman in the house: I was inundated 
with letters and reproaches until 1 complied: and now she has brought 
home a French minx herself! Changeable as the wind.” 

Rumour! scandal! prejudice ! how ins sinuating they are! It would 
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seem almost impossible, but it is nevertheless true, that a feeling against 
Mr. Ashley grew up in the county. Lady Ashley must have had grounds 
for her accusation, reasoned the gentlemen, over their wine ; and it was 
a fact, that only the unfortunate child had then stood between Arthur 
Ashley and the inheritance. Mr. Ashley became aware of this prejudice ; 
some old friends were cool to him at the magistrates’ meeting, where he 
one day accompanied Sir Henry, some refused his invitations, and some 
passed him over when they sent out their own. A feeling of bitter re- 
sentment rose within him. He felt sure that Lady Ashley was still at 
work, secretly traducing him, aud he remembered the threat she had 
once uttered to him in her jealous rage, “‘1 will wear those words in my 
heart, Arthur Ashley, until I am revenged.’’ She was carrying out her 
threat with a vengeance ; surely this was a heavy requital for his havin 
slighted her as Miss Carnagie. He took his resolution ; he would stop 
in such an unjust, prejudiced neighbourhood no longer, and away he de- 
rted for London with his wife and children. But ill news travels fast, 
and he found, upon his arrival there, that the calumny had preceded hin. 


Ii. 


THE years sped on. Arthur Ashley did not return, and Linden, the 
small house bordering on Ashley Park, which had been his residence, was 
kept shut up. One snowy afternoon, in the week preceding Christmas, 
Edward Gay, surgeon and apothecary, as the words on his door-plate in- 
dicated, was in his surgery, making up pills, when the window was 
darkened, and the doctor saw the brown head of a traveller above the 
wire blind, peering in, through the flakes of snow. 

* Open the door, Jos,”’ he said, merrily, to his son, a lad of fifteen, just 
entering upon the mysteries of drugs and anatomy. ‘J think | know 
that face.” 

“It is only some old traveller, father, wanting to learn how pills are 
compounded. Just look at the snow on his hat!” 

“If you don’t do as I bid you, young gentleman, you will have the 
pills making acquaintance with your head,’’ was the retort, in a make- 
believe angry tone. ‘ Open the door, sirrah.”’ 

‘*And how goes the world with my friend Ned ?” inquired the tra- 
veller, entering the surgery, after shaking the snow from his shoes and 
his hat, aud depositing a stout walking-stick in a corner. ‘‘ Easily ?” 

“As easily as the cold and a forest of young mouths will let it,’”’ was 
the quaint reply of the surgeon, holding out his hand and grasping that 
of Major Hayne. ‘ You are not aged a day, major! I thought you 
never meant to pay us a visit again. How long is it since you were 
here ?” 

“Five years.” 

“To be sure. When you brought home Sir Harry after the French 
fever.” . 

“Ah! a near touch for him, that was,” cried the major. “I have been 


half way round the world since then, besides sojourning two years in 
Canada. Is Sir Harry well ?”’ 
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“No. He is on his road to Davy Jones's locker. These pills are for 
him, Jos, put on your cap and take them up.” 

“ That’s one of your young forest, I presume,” said the major, noticing 
Jos. 
“The worst of the lot for taking in potatoes and sundries. His 
grinders stand at nothing. Be off, sir! Presto! Don’t eat the pills as 


vou go.” 


“What ails Sir Harry ?” questioned Major Hayne, as Master Jos dis- 
appeared with the box of pilis. 

« 4 combination of complaints. Dropsy the most prominent.” 

The major’s face grew lengthy. ‘Seriously speaking, Gay, do you 
mean to say he is a confirmed invalid ?” 

“ He’s worse, major. When I said he was going, I meant it. He is 

ing fast.” 

“ And my lady ?” continued the major, after a concerned pause. 

“Don’t ask me. Nothing ails her. She is no favourite of mine. I 
never did like her, but since her behaviour to Arthur Ashley, when she 
caused him to lose his election, I have despised and detested her. Her 
eldest child, Carnagie, was drowned, and she told the electioneering mob 
that he did it. Had | been Sir Harry, I should have put her in a mad- 
house that very day.” 

“Was there any mystery attached to the child’s death ?” questioned 
Major Hayne. “Sir Harry once said he would tell me the particulars, 
but he never did, and I did not choose to ask.” 

“ None whatever: except in Lady Ashley’s malignant spirit. To keep 
Arthur Ashley out of the succession, she would sell her soul to that near 
friend of hers who wears horns and a tail ; and when the accident hap- 
pened which made Arthur Ashley again the presumptive heir, the evil of 
her nature broke out in an accusation against him. It occurred six years 
ago last July. Carnagie was racing after a butterfly, and raced himself, 
head foremost, into the stream. Dame Heath saw the accident; and 
poor Arthur Ashley sat fishing in the same stream, unconscious that there 
was a young soul, within a stone’s throw, drowning for want of assistance. 
Down came my lady, when the alarm was given, and accused Arthur, in 
her mad passion, of putting the boy in the water, hardly knowing, I be- 
lieve, what she said. She was frantic with grief for the loss of the child, 
and with rage for the loss of the heir. After that, they went abroad.” 

“Where another heir was born,” rejoined the major, “ just as I met 
them at St. Ouest. I should as soon have expected to come upon a family 
from the moon, as upon them, in that unfrequented spot, and so far from 
home. How many children are there now ?” 

“Only that one, besides the little girl. She has had no more.” 

“IT must make acquaintance with the young gentleman when I go up 
to-day. I had him in my arms many a time in the first few weeks of his 
life. He bears my name. Sir Harry was at a puzzle for one, and we 
thought Philip as good as any other. Something else, I think there was, 
tacked on to it.” 

“Philip Ryle,” said the surgeon. “ But I did not finish about Arthur 
and Lady Ashley. You brought Sir Henry home, you know, five years 
ago, after that attack of fever at St. Quest. We heard Lady Ashley was 
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to follow very soon, and you left. But the months went on, and her 
ladyship never arrived : she was stopping in Paris. Arthur Ashley with 
his wife and family came down to Linden for Easter, for they had all 
assed that winter in London, he hard at work at his political duties, 
on after he came down, he was seized with inflammation of the lungs, 
I thought it was all over with him: it was what his father died of: ol 
when he did get better, I told him he must not go back to town and to 
worry, if he wanted to live. So he stayed at Linden. But in June, 
when the election came on, he was pretty well, and Sir Henry persuaded 
him to stand for the county, which he did. A third man came forward, 
a fellow from Stopton, Dick Storm, no more right to put up for a member 
than I have, and we all laughed at the notion of his standing against an 
Ashley. He was as sure of his return, was Arthur Ashley, as I am that 
I el 
time, just as we were all assembled in this village street, candidates, 
county influence, farmers, and mob, my Lady Ashley’ 8 carriage appears 
in the midst of us, like Banquo's ghost a 

** She was at home, then ?” interposed Major Hayne. 

“No. She had come post haste from London. ‘It was her first entry 
into Ashley since she quitted it, nearly two years before. She stopped 
her carriage, waved Dick Storm’s colours in our faces, and forbid the 
tenants to vote for Arthur Ashley, because he had drowned the child. 
ane stood between him and the inheritance.” 

* Absurd!” cried Major Hayne, his keen eye flashing. ‘“ Nobody 
but a Bess of Bedlam would venture on such a thing. , 

‘A regular Bess of Bedlam she was, that day, if ever I saw one,” re- 
Rat Mr. Gay. “ She persisted in her accusation, turned the anger of 
the mob against Arthur, and the upshot was, he lost his election and 
Storm got in. Quite a feeling was raised against Mr. Ashley throughout 
the neighbourhood, and he left it in disgust.” 

“ What did Sir Harry do ?” 

* Not what he ought. He should have spoken up fearlessly at the 
time and defended his nephew, instead of taking refuge in silence, 
which of course gave a colouring tomy lady’s main. The fact is, 
Sir Harry i is more under petticoat goverument “than he was in his first 
wife’s time, and if she chose to accuse himself of having drowned the 
child, he dare not gainsay it to her face. 1 spoke up, and I was a very 
humble individual, compared with some on the balcony, but my rile was 
raised, as the Yankees say. I should like to have ducked her in Prout’s 
pond.” 

Major Hayne was a shrewd thinker, fond of tracing out cause and 
effect. “ Lady Ashley must have had some private pique against Arthur!” 
he suddenly said. 

Surgeon Gay nodded a succession of nods. 

** Do you know what it is ?” asked the major. 

“ | only know what's said.”’ 

“* Well ? i 

“ That when she was visiting here as Miss Carnagie, she was dying of 
a for Arthur Ashley,” whispered the apothec ary. ‘ He led her on to 
: perhaps he did not know what the passions of these half-caste West 
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Indians are: and then she discovered that he was only amusing himself 
at her expense, for his affections were given to Anna Rivers, now his wife.” 

Major Hayne drew a long, deep breath, which ended in a whistle. 
« Ho, ho, Mr. Arthur! then you must expect something. ‘ Hell has no 
fury like a woman scorned.’ The poet spoke of an ordinary fury, and I 
reckon my lady has the elements of an extraordinary one.” 

“ She just has. Major, not a word of this, up yonder. Sir Harry 
has lived in blissful ignorance. Indeed, few know it.’ 

“ Do you take me for a numbskull, Ned?’ retorted Major Hayne. 
« | hear and see, as I go through life, and say nothing. If I can put 
matters to rights in a quiet way, well and good, I do it; but I don’t set 
people together by the ears. Good day. P m going on to Ashley.” He 
took his stick as he spoke, and walked up the street at a sharp pace, hum- 
ming a scrap of an old Scotch song- 


“ And when our day shall come, frind John, 
We will na meet it sair: 
But we'll think on a’ the gude we’ve done, 
And could na mak’ it mair.” 


Major Hayne entered Sir Harry’s re ve through the court-yard, 
not by the grand entrance: he was fond of announcing himself in the 
least ostentatious manner. Before he had well closed the gate, however, 
a sharp salute, in the shape of a snowball, struck him on the cheek, With 
a few quick strides, he seized the delinquent, a lad of five or six years old, 
who stood staring at what he had done. 

“ Now, young gentleman,” cried the major, wiping his face, “ you and 
I must settle eaneuntn. What is your name ?” 

“ Master Ashley,” answered the boy, stolidly. ‘I didn’t go to do it.’ 

The major looked at him. An extremely light, colourless child, with 
a wide pug nose and puffy cheeks. 

“ Gay said there was only one boy,” he muttered. “I must have 
misunderstood him. Or this may be a cousin. Arthur's boy, perhaps. 
Is Sir Harry Ashley your uncle, my boy?” 

« Sir Harry Ashley i is my papa, sir. 

“ Well, if you will take me in to him, I won’t tell tales. But don’t 
you snowball a stranger again, or you may get punished.”’ 

The boy led the major through ‘the back office 's, to the surprise of all 
the servants they met, up-stairs into the library. Sir Harry, wheezing 
and coughing, was sated i in an easy-chair by the large fire ; whilst Lady 
Ashley, in her old, indolent fashion, was stre ‘tched back in another, nearly 
at full Jen gth. Nana stood bathing her temples with eau de Cologne, 
for her lady ship had a headache. 

Sir Harry was greatly broken, greatly altered. If any thing could 
arouse him, it was the unexpected sight of his old and dear friend. He 
struggled to rise, which Lady Ashley did not attempt to do, and Major 
Hayne drew forward a chair, and sat down between them. Presently the 
boy, who had fetched his sister, came and stood close to the major. 

“This can never be Miss Blanche!” he exclaimed, jokingly, as he 
took a hand of each. “ This is a growing-up young lady. Little 
Blanche used to kiss me : perhaps the young lady will be above it.’ 
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Miss Blanche laughed, shook back her flaxen curls, and inclined her 
rosy cheek towards the nai. 

“ This one,” playfully whirling round the boy, “ and I, became friends 
outside, amongst the snow. But I want to see the other boy.” 

“There is no other,” said Sir Harry. “We have only these two 
children.” 

Major Hayne looked puzzled. ‘ Gay told me that the boy born at St, 
Ouest was living. He through whom I learnt nursing.” 

“ This is he,” said Sir Harry. | 

“This is not he,” returned the major, in a positive tone. ‘ What is 
your name?” he hastily added to the boy. ‘The other name ; not 
‘Master Ashley,’ as you said just now.” 

“Philip,” replied the child. 

“ Philip !” 

“Philip Ashley, sir.” 

“ And ‘ Ryle,’” interposed the baronet. “You remember, major, it 
was you and I named him Philip Ryle.” 

“You are mystifying me,” exclaimed the major, impatiently. ‘ This 
is mot the child I used to nurse at St. Ouest,” he continued, turning 
sharply to Lady Ashley and Nana. 

He gazed at both, with his searching eyes. The coloured woman's 
face assumed an expression of terror, and she glanced at her mistress with 
an entreating, pleading look—as Major Hayne interpreted it. 

** When you left the child he was only two months old,” spoke Lady 
Ashley, with cold calmness. ‘“ How could you expect to remember him? 
Nothing changes so much as infants.” 

“But it is utterly impossible that any infant could change like this,” 
persisted Major Hayne. “He was as dark as yourself, Lady Ashley ; 
nay, darker; with your own large bright black eye.” 

Lady Ashley grew a little, a very little, perturbed. ‘ He was dark in 
the first few weeks of his life,” she said, “but after he had a touch of the 
fever—the same fever which attacked Sir Harry—the skin peeled off his 
face and he became fair, as you see him.” 

** But look at this child’s eyes,” repeated the major, who seemed lost 
in wondering unbelief, ‘they are small and light: it is not possible they 
ever could have been a brilliant black, as his were. You are joking 
with me.” 

“T have no more to say,” haughtily responded Lady Ashley. ‘There 
stands the boy, light now, though he may have been as dark as Nana. 
I have not used white paint to him, and am not answerable for the 
changing of infants’ complexions. Neither do I see what Major Hayne 
proposes to himself by holding this argument; unless he has a wish to 
dispute everything I say.” 

he major was silent, as of course he had no alternative but to be. 
But as he turned to speak with Sir Harry on other topics, he caught the 
strange look of apprehension and distress on the servant’s face, shining 
even through the copper colour. 

Sir Harry waited up till nine that night, expecting the usual visit of 
Mr. Gay. Then he was helped to bed. But scarcely had he left the 
library, which then only contained the major, when the little man entered 
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it, full of apologies. He had been called out to an earnest case, and 
could not quit it till that moment. 

“Ned,” cried Major Hayne, who was thoughtfully looking into the 
fire, “ did you ever hear of black children becoming white ?” 

“ Might boil ‘em down, perhaps,’’ answered the surgeon. ‘J never 
saw it done.” 

“You remember the child who was being christened the day I arrived 
here from India, ever so long ago, that little Carnagie? He had jet- 
black eyes and a swarthy complexion. Should you think such a child, 
as that, could ever turn fair, his skin white, and his eyes light ?” 

“Never. So long as oak and ash grow. Why?” 

The major did not answer. When he spoke again, it was on a dif- 
ferent subject. ‘‘ Doctor, I feel sure Sir Harry will not be here twelve 
months. He is worse than I expected to find him.” 

“Twelve months!” echoed Surgeon Gay. “Before the half of that 
time has elapsed, we shall have a Sir Philip Ashley.” 

“ A big boy, that, for his age,” carelessly remarked the major, “ espe- 
cially for one born under his peculiar circumstances. Who do you call 
him like ?” 

“Himself, and nobody else,” was the reply of the surgeon. ‘ Car- 
nagie was the image of his mother, and the girl is like the Ashleys; but 
Philip resembles none of them. I told my lady one day, that had she 
not been with the boy in France, one might have said he was changed 
at nurse. Wasn’t she angry with me! I had to beg her pardon.” 

“Sir Harry will see you, sir,” said a servant, entering and addressing 
Surgeon Gay. 

When Mr. Gay returned to the room, which he did for a moment, 
before leaving, Major Hayne was in a deep reverie, not having changed 
his position. 

“Major,” said the surgeon, touching him to call his attention, “ you 
are Sir Harry’s oldest friend, and can presume with him more than I 
can, Try and find out if his worldly affairs are settled: if not, urge it. 
And persuade him to have further advice: it would be more satisfactory 
afterwards. He will not listen to me.”’ 

Major Hayne aroused himself and looked at the surgeon. “ A/fter- 
wards!” he echoed. ‘Have you reason to fear that the end is very 
near ?” 

“ There’s a look in his face to-night that I don’t like. If I am wanted, 
major, I shall be at Mrs. Appleby’s. The servants know it. Now for 
my trudge there, in the snow.” 

** Does it snow still ?” 

“Flakes as big as a cheese-plate. Good night.” 

Major Hayne proceeded to Sir Harry’s room. He was in bed, 
propped up by pillows, and panting for breath. ‘Sit here and talk with 
me, Philip,” é said. “I have the most wretched nights, I often wish 
there was no night.” 

“Cannot you lie down more comfortably than that ?” 

“No; on account of my breath. Ah, Philip! a little more painful 
breathing, the water a little higher, and the world will have seen the last 
of Hal Ashley. In a few days I shall be two and sixty: just the age at 
which my father died.” 
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Miss Blanche laughed, shook back her flaxen curls, and inclined her 
rosy cheek tow ards the major. 

“ This one,” playfully whirling round the boy, “and I, became friends 
outside, amongst the snow. But I want to see the other boy.” 

“There is no other,” said Sir Harry. “We have only these two 
children.” 

Major Hayne looked puzzled. “ Gay told me that the boy born at St, 
Ouest was living. He through whom I learnt nursing.” 

“‘ This is he,” said Sir Harry. 

“ This is not he,” returned the major, in a positive tone. ‘ What is 
your name?” he hastily added to the boy. ‘The other name ; not 

‘Master Ashley,’ as you said just now.”’ 

“ Phili Pp" replied the child. 

- Philip 1” 

“Philip Ashley, sir.’ 

7 And « Ryle,” ° ialtlladed the baronet. “You remember, major, it 
was you and I named him Philip Ryle.” 

ae You are mystifying me,” exclaimed the major, impatiently. ‘ This 
is not the child I ‘used to nurse at St. Ouest,” he continued, turning 
sharply to Lady Ashley and Nana. 

He gazed at both, with his searching eyes. The coloured woman’s 
face assumed an expression of terror, and she glanced at her mistress with 
an entreating, pleading look—as Major Hayne interpreted it. 

‘When you left the child he was only two months old,” spoke Lady 
Ashley, with cold calmness. ‘“ How could you expect to seihieadioast him? 
Nothing changes so much as infants.” 

“But it is utterly impossible that any infant could change like this,’ 
persisted Major Hayne. ‘He was as dark as yourself, Lady Ashley ; 
nay, darker; with your own large bright black eye.’ 

Lady Ashley grew a little, a very little, perturbed. ‘He was dark in 
the first few weeks of his life,” she said, “but after he had a touch of the 
fever—the same fever which attacked Sir Harry—the skin peeled off his 
face and he became fair, as you see him.” 

** But look at this child’s eyes,” repeated the major, who seemed lost 
in wondering unbelief, ‘they are small and light: it is not possible they 
ever could have been a brilliant black, as his were. You are joking 
with me.’ 

“T have no more to say,” haughtily responded Lady Ashley. ‘‘ There 
stands the boy, light now, though he may have been as dark as Nana. 
Ihave not used white paint to him, and am not answerable for the 
changing of infants’ complexions. Neither do I see what Major Hayne 
proposes to himself by holding this argument; unless he has a wish to 
a ute everything I say.” 

he major was silent, as of course he had no alternative but to be. 
But as he turned to speak with Sir Harry on other topics, he caught the 
strange look of apprehension and distress on the servant’s face, shining 
even through the copper colour. 

Sir Harry waited up till nine that night, expecting the usual visit of 
Mr. Gay. Then he was helped to bed. But scarcely had he left the 
library, which then only contained the major, when the little man entered 
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it, full of apologies. He had been called out to an earnest case, and 
could not quit it till that moment. 

“Ned,” cried Major Hayne, who was thoughtfully looking into the 
fire, “ did you ever hear of black children becoming white ?” 

“ Might boil ‘em down, perhaps,’”’ answered the surgeon. ‘J never 
saw it done.” 

« You remember the child who was being christened the day I arrived 
here from India, ever so long ago, that little Carnagie? He had jet- 
black eyes and a swarthy complexion. Should you think such a child, 
as that, could ever turn fair, his skin white, and his eyes light ?” 

“Never. So long as oak and ash grow. Why?” 

The major did not answer. When he spoke again, it was on a dif- 
ferent subject. ‘‘ Doctor, I feel sure Sir Harry will not be here twelve 
months. He is worse than I expected to find him.” 

“Twelve months!” echoed Surgeon Gay. “Before the half of that 
time has elapsed, we shall have a Sir Philip Ashley.” 

“ A big boy, that, for his age,” carelessly remarked the major, “ espe- 
cially for one born under his peculiar circumstances. Who do you call 
him like ?” 

“Himself, and nobody else,” was the reply of the surgeon. ‘Car- 
nagie was the image of his mother, and the girl is like the Ashleys; but 
Philip resembles none of them. I told my lady one day, that had she 
not been with the boy in France, one might have said he was changed 
at nurse. Wasn’t she angry with me! I had to beg her pardon.” 

“Sir Harry will see you, sir,” said a servant, entering and addressing 
Surgeon Gay. 

When Mr. Gay returned to the room, which he did for a moment, 
before leaving, Major Hayne was in a deep reverie, not having changed 
his position. 

“Major,” said the surgeon, touching him to call his attention, “ you 
are Sir Harry’s oldest friend, and can presume with him more than I 
can, Try and find out if his worldly affairs are settled: if not, urge it. 
And persuade him to have further advice: it would be more satisfactory 
afterwards. He will not listen to me.”’ 

Major Hayne aroused himself and locked at the surgeon. “ After- 
wards!” he echoed. “Have you reason to fear that the end is very 
near ?” . 

“ There’s a look in his face to-night that I don’t like. If I am wanted, 
major, I shall be at Mrs. Appleby’s. The servants know it. Now for 
my trudge there, in the snow.” 

** Does it snow still ?” 

“ Flakes as big as a cheese-plate. Good night.” 

Major Hayne proceeded to Sir Harry’s room. He was in bed, 
propped up by pillows, and panting for breath. ‘Sit here and talk with 
me, Philip,” he said. “I have the most wretched nights. I often wish 
there was no night.”’ 

“Cannot you lie down more comfortably than that ?” 

“No; on account of my breath. Ah, Philip! a little more painful 
breathing, the water a little higher, and the world will have seen the last 
of Hal Ashley. In a few days I shall be two and sixty: just the age at 
which my father died.” 
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“You must have better advice,” said Major Hayne. “Had I been 
here, you should have had it before.” 

“‘T had a physician at first, from Stopton, but he did me no good, 
Not as much as Gay does.” 

“Gay!” slightingly rejoined the major, bearing in mind what the 
little man had just urged upon him, “he may be a knowing apothecary 
for the village stomach-aches, but yours is a serious case. By the way, 
Sir Harry, have you made your will ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What! not provided for your children—not appointed their guar. 
dians !” saihdined the major, in a tone between astonishment and reproach. 
“¢ How can you be so careless, Sir Harry ?” 

“T know I ought to do it. I will, one of these first days, before I get 
any worse. I am too careless. My sister Bessy used to reproach me 
with its being my besetting sin.” 

“ We have all a besetting sin,” observed Major Hayne. ‘“ Never a 
man, or woman, was sent into this world without one. And we have 
striven but imperfectly to do our duty, if we have not found it out, and 
subdued it, long before we arrive at your age or mine.” 

** Philip, I shall leave you guardian of my children.” 

“J will not act,” hastily interrupted Major Hayne. 


Sir Harry stretched out his hand and clasped the major’s. ‘ You will 
act, Philip. Remember our close and long friendship.” 

The major hesitated. “ Who is to be associated with me ?” 

* T thought of Arthur Ashley.” 


“ Whew!” ejaculated the major. ‘ How will that please your wife, 


Sir Harry? She holds him, I fancy, in little favour.” 

“‘ He is upright and conscientious: and I wish to leave behind me a 
token of my confidence in him, and my regard. But if what I hear of 
his health be true, Arthur may not be long after me.” 

‘In which case, his son must be next to yours in the succession.” 

* His eldest son. Ryle.” 

“ And if that child of Arthur’s should succeed, in his minority, who 
would reside at Ashley? Your widow ?” 

“ No, no; Ryle. Sir Ryle and his personal guardian, who would of 
course be his mother. I trust in mercy it may never come to that: my 
wife would not bear to quit Ashley tamely. Why do you suppose so 
improbable an event? Philip is as strong and healthy as a young lion: 
there’s no fear of his dying.” 

“ How very extraordinary that a dark boy, as he was, should have 
become so fair!” remarked the major. “ Did you observe the change 
when Lady Ashley first brought him home, or has it come on by imper- 
ceptible degrees ?” 

“‘ Not by degrees. When she brought him home I was amazed to see 
the child so changed, for it struck me that when I left him he was a 
swarthy little chap, something like poor Carnagie. But I thought 
my memory might play me false, for I was too ill to take much notice 
of him at St. Ouest, as you know.”’ 

There was a silence. Major Hayne broke it, speaking abruptly. 

“Sir Harry, you must do justice to Arthur Ashley. You never should 
have countenanced your wife in her infamous accusation.” 
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Sir Harry groaned. “I was bewildered at the time, Philip; I was 
sndeed. I have done latterly what I could to repair it, by ae to 
my friends and neighbours upon the high estimation in which I hold 
Arthur.” 

« Ts he well off ?” 

“He will be better off when I die. It is as much for him, as for any- 
thing else, that I ought to make a will.” 

« You would leave him money ?” 

Sir Harry indicated an answer in the affirmative, but his breath was 
growing alarmingly laboured. Major Hayne, unaccustomed to him, 
imagined it was but a usual occurrence, the effect of his lying down. 

“Tf I am to act, Sir Harry, I must not be fettered by Lady Ashley. 
She-——” 

“Oh, Philip! raise me, raise me up,” almost screamed the baronet. 
«TJ shall be suffocated.” 

The major quickly passed his arm under the pillows. “ Do you feel 
worse ?” he whispered. 

“Send for Gay,” was the gasping answer. 

Later that night, when the snowstorm had ceased, and the surgeon sat 
by the baronet’s bedside, a servant in the Ashley livery might be seen, by 
the light of the watery moon, speeding along to Stopton, in search of a 

hysician, as fast as the roads would allow his horse to go. 

With the alarm of DEATH, for it was indeed approaching, the pangs of 
remorse seized upon Sir Harry Ashley. Was there time to repair his 
dilatory carelessness? Barely. Upon how many death-beds does not 
the same remorse sit heavily! And, rely upon it, when the interests of 
this world have been so procrastinated, the same may be feared of those 
that pertain to the next. 

When the physician came, he did not precisely say there was no hope, 
but he looked it. He remained until the morning, and breakfasted with 
Major Hayne. Her ladyship was not with them. Alarming illness in 
the house made no change in her habits, and she did not rise till later. 
She then proceeded to the door of her husband’s room. It was fastened, 
and she knocked sharply. Major Hayne opened it, and came out. 

“Sir Harry is giving his lawyer directions for his will,” he whispered. 

“T wish to go in,” she said. 

“ Pardon me, Lady Ashley. They will soon have finished. Sir Harry 
requested me to keep the room clear until then.” 

She did not answer a word: she knew she had to deal with as deter- 
mined a spirit as her own: but she sat down on the seat of one of the 
corridor windows, and looked sullenly out on the snowy landscape. Pre- 
sently the lawyer came out, bowed to Major Hayne, bowed lower to 
Lady Ashley, and passed down the staircase. They both went in then. 

“T was bolted out,” Lady Ashley resentfully began to her husband. 

“My dear—I was telling Graystock—about you and the children— 
everything,” panted Sir Harry. “I ought to have done it before.” 

“What was there to do?” inquired Lady Ashley, who positively was 
as ignorant of business matters as her little daughter Blanche. 

“Tell her, Philip,” gasped Sir Harry. “I cannot talk.” 

The major “ told” her, to the best of his ability; but he was lost in 
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bewilderment just then, for he had heard a fact which had greatly as. 
tonished him—that there had been no marriage settlement upon Lady 
Ashley. No relatives were near her to urge it, and Sir Harry, in his 

onable carelessness, had put it off from time to time, till it had 
been put off altogether. During his courtship he had thought of little, 
save rendering himself agreeable to Miss Carnagie. 

“What do you mean about ‘ guardians?” interrupted Lady Ashley, 
as Major Hayne was speaking. “I am competent to take care of my 
own children.” 

“Oh, of course, as their mother; but there must be also guardians of 
their pro and interests. It is necessary.” 

- Whe are they to be ?” sis 

“‘ Myself and Mr. Ashley.” 

Lady Ashley’s eyes flashed fire. ‘ Who appointed you—and him” 

“Sir Harry. No one else has the power.” 

Lady Ashley turned to her husband. “Sir Harry, you must undo 
this. You had no right to take such a step without consulting me. To 
Major Hayne I object, for I know that we shall but oppose each 
other. And as to Arthur Ashley,” she added, her fingers closing tightly 
with resolution, ‘I swear that he shall never have authority over my 
children.” 

“‘ Peace, peace, Lauretta,” murmured poor Sir Harry. ‘‘I have been 
shamefully unjust to Arthur in the last few years of my life; playing by 
him the part of a coward. I cannot die till I have repaired it. Do not 
begrudge what I have bequeathed him: you and Blanche will have 
enough, and Philip will be far more wealthy, when his minority shall be 
over, than I have ever been.” 

Lady Ashley grasped the bedclothes, her fingers, in their passion, 
nearly meeting. ‘“ You have left money to Arthur Ashley!” she ex- 
claimed. “ You!” 

“ Not much. A poor requital for the accusation you cast at him, and 
which I did not repel. Philip,” he implored, his tone showing his 
— “let me have peace! I must be at peace in this my last 

y- | 

“Task you,” persisted Lady Ashley, “ will you cancel what you have 
done? Will you countermand this will ?” 

“No,” was the reply of her husband. “It is a righteous and con- 
scientious will. Ask Major Hayne: he will tell you so.” 

She turned to Major Hayne. “Is it made?—irrevocably made ?” 

“Tt is being made. Mr. Graystock will bring it here, by-aud-by, to 
be signed.”’ 

Lady Ashley said no more. In the afternoon, when Mr. Graystock 
came the second time, Sir Harry was gradually sinking. The lawyer 
read over the will. The Reverend Mr. Marsh, the incumbent of Ashley, 
and Squire Prout, who had come to have a last word with his old friend, 
were called into the room to be the testifying witnesses. Lady Ashley 
glided in after them, but remained out of view, behind the curtain. 

The will was spread out before Sir Henry, who was raised and sup- 
ported by Major Hayne. He had taken the pen in his hand, when he 
suddenly looked up. 
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“Graystock, read that one part of it—relating to Arthur Ashley. _ It 
will do me good that my friend Prout should hear it in my presence.” 

Mr. Graystock read: And whereas a cruel aspersion was cast upon 
my dear nephew Arthur Ashley, to the effect that he had caused the 
death of my son, I desire in this, my last will and testament, to affirm, 
of my own knowledge, his entire innocence, and to declare that I have 
never, for one moment, believed or countenanced the aspersion. And I 
hereby bequeath to the said Arthur Ashley ——”’ 

“That will do,” interrupted Sir Harry, motioning for the document 
to be again placed before him. 

He signed the will, the witnesses testifying to his signature. ‘ Thank 
God,” he murmured, sinking back, “ that the time to repair my careless- 
ness has been accorded me!” 

Mr. Graystock was folding up the paper, when Lady Ashley stole 
round the bed, and snatched it out of the lawyer’s hands. She tore it in 
two pieces, and, thrusting them into the blazing fire, keeping them down 
with her hands, which must have received a scorching, she turned her 
dark, determined face towards Sir Harry. 

“T told you,” she uttered, “that Arthur Ashley should never have 
power over my children, neither shall he rob them of their money, I . 
would rather tear him in pieces first, as I have torn your fine will.” 

Sir Harry heaved up his hands and groaned aloud, while the astonished 
spectators stood round the bed, and stared in consternation at Lady 
Ashley. Sir Harry cast an imploring look at Mr. Graystock and at 
Major Hayne. “ You both know my wishes,” he gasped: ‘‘ carry them 
out.” 

“The copy of this will is at the inn,” quickly spoke up the lawyer. 
“Shall I fetch it, Sir Harry? Signed, it will be as legal as this.” 

“Fetch it, fetch it,” was the eagerly assenting answer. “ It is neces- 
sary for her sake, should anything happen to Philip.” 

Off sprang Mr. Graystock. But before he crossed the threshold of the 
door a sound recalled him, and he looked back to see Sir Harry in the 
death-struggle. It was a painful death, but a speedy one. In five 
minutes all was over. 

“Your machinations have not prospered,” uttered Lady Ashley, as she 
gazed in triumph at Major Hayne. - “‘ My son is Sir Philip Ashley, and 
Tam uncontrolled.” 


Oct.—vVoL. CVIII. NO. CCCCXXX. 
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THE PRESENT OPPOSITION. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


We hinted that a little more party spirit might perchance keep the 
members on both sides in the House of Commons mure on the gu? vive, 
In this remark we did not allude exclusively to the somnolency of the 
members on the government side, we included the anti-ministerialists, 
who, in their good-will, would not be at all disposed to spare the ministry, 
if they could at the same time find a chink through which they might 
mit 20 themselves into office. They have laboured hard at this object 
unsuccessfully more than once. It was despair that made them so pla- 
cable during the last session ; their lack of hope and dissatisfaction with 
themselves. Some truly honourable men, bound up with their leaders, 
felt, and still feel, certain qualms of horror at the overflow of their leader's 
zeal in turning them over to free trade just at the moment he ought not, 
nor does this seem wonderful after the vituperation of Sir Robert Peel so 
unmercifully, for so long a time, and so unsparingly, on account of his 
following his later convictions. This, though done in the hope of clench- 
ing themselves after getting into power, and thus becoming more accept- 
able to the public, was short-sighted. The reason of the change was too 
apparent, the apostasy too open. A great deal of valuable dishonesty 
was thrown away which might have been husbanded for use on some 
future occasion. This was highly impolitic. Their exhibition of the want 
of principle for which they had contended as hardly as a dying man for 
existence, made them a spectacle to angels and to man superfluously. It 
was, therefore, possible that some sort of reaction would ensue among 
themselves, if it went no further than to mildew slightly the enthusiasm 
of some, and create a little discomfort in the minds of others, who were 
among the more conscientious of the party, and who, having had time to 
reflect on the “ girouetting” of their leaders, felt a touch of revulsion, a 
gentle hint that their past conduct had not been quite so upright as they 
could desire, and though vote they would, for the sake of the colour of 
their cloth, on the side where they passively sat, they would originate 
nothing themselves. They could not yet sanction the pretence for the 
free-trade acknowledgment—a pretence, like a veil put on by some women, 
not to hide their beauty, but to conceal their ugliness. On the part of 
their leaders, in the Upper House, the star of the morning paled his inef- 
fectual fire as a head of Opposition, for there were more consistent men 
on his own side who had no political immorality to be thrown in their 
faces. ‘Their family mottoes bore no suspicious meaning, and the “sans 
changer” of the house of Derby, from the time of its exemplification at 
Market-Bosworth to that of 1852 in parliament, was not the only incon- 
sistent thing in connexion with that ancient house. A supporter of the 
Reform Bill, sans changer, the house championed against Peel, but won 
no laurels. The noble lord once affected to take affront at certain pro- 
posed measures for regulating the Irish Church, and made them a pre- 
tence for abandoning his friends, declaring that “ Little Johnny had upset 
the coach;” being glad of that vague excuse as the first step in imagi- 
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pation, to use common-place phraseology, in ‘ opening shop for him- 
self.” The “Little Johnny” from one somewhat less, who might per- 
haps imagine himself a Robin Hood, was too bad. The Irish Church 
jevance was, probably, no more than an excuse for a separation from 
Fi old friends, though when his lordship adopted, in his reckless way, the 
simile of the “thimble rig,” he afterwards made a species of hollow 
apology for the non-Ciceronian reference of which Lord Grey credited 
quantum suf., and the politicians of all sides followed Lord Grey’s ex- 
ample. The truth was, that Lord Derby had felt stir within him “ the 
orious fault of angels and of gods,” but made unfortunate mistakes in 
ambling towards the desired goal. He had most exalted ideas of his 
own:powers. It was not wise, for example, in one who should have fore- 
seen that it might be necessary to adopt any means to his end, to advise 
the Canadians to stop the supplies, because it might not be politic after- 
wards to give advice diametrically opposite, not owing to any change in 
the position of the Canadians, but in his personal views, especially as on 
the Canadians taking the advice, he repudiated them—sans changer ! 
In Ireland his lordship won no laurels. He got the worst of the battle 
in his contest with O’Connell, and being foiled in endeavouring to render 
the Irish Arms Act more stringent, had recourse to his old reserve of a 
lame apology. The battle with O’Connell renewed, the Agitator was 
worsted, but then the noble lord was supported by the Whig party, and 
by great power and influence, while O’Connell stood alone, not having 
yet been regarded much otherwise than an Irish orang-outang. The 
Agitator had scarcely yet measured swords with the adverse parties in 
the House of Commons, whom experience soon taught to have some 
respect towards him, especially when he came to command forty or fifty 
votes. His lordship’s movement to the Tory ranks was no doubt 
ided by the same unlucky ambition which had before led him to mis- 
ealculate chances. He gradually slipped along the cross benches to 
the Opposition—sans changer, of course! There he remained a subor- 
dinate. Peel was lord of the ascendant, and he became the subaltern of 
the lord of Tamworth, the reckless Marplot of Sir Robert’s measures, 
when they were marked by wisdom and moderation. When Peel made 
his noble sacrifice of power and all that ambition’s lure held out to him, 
and placed them on the altar of his country, Lord Derby hailed the dawn 
of the leadership he saw brightening in the eastern heaven. What if Peel 
took Graham with him, or any friend whom his lordship had driven in 
the Derby-Dilly ? What was friendship but a name? political morality, but 
a special exception to the disinterestedness of the other virtues? As the 
fair Heloise said, ‘“‘ Fame, wealth, and honour, what are you to love?” 
His lordship was not for half measures. He had no idea of moving step 
and step into the wave that was to invigorate his hopes, he dashed in 
over head and ears. He remembered that he had done all and dared all 
in regard to principle and relationship, even to canvassing his father's 
tenants against the parental candidates; was he not then eminently qua- 
lified—sans changer—to lead those whom Peel had abandoned to their 
own hardness of head or heart, whichever it might be ? paren 
his lordship was sorely tried before the resignation of Sir Robert Peel. 
The patient temper, the imperturbable mind, the all-confidence in his own 
powers, the kind, bland, amiable disposition, so remarkable for the absence 
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of nalities and ill-nature, so exquisitely good-humoured, were wasted 
on the desert air. Hope was beginning to grow hopeless. ~His spleen 
was inflaming to no profitable purpose; his earnest and genuine stoek of 
olitical animosity was bottled up or expended only in the service of 
another. His virulent politeness, once so admirably managed, lay op 
hand, in place of benefiting the owner. He who had made so many 
feel blows which, when well returned, cost him more anguish to receive 
than any other man, had now to suffer intolerable delay in getting 
nearer the summit of his ambition. Peel resigned in vain for him : for 
nearly six years subsequently his lordship’s old friends, the Whigs, kept 
him out of office. Six years is a long term, even with the ambitionless, to 
chew the cud upon hope. At length his lordship reached the summit of 
his desires. For the space of eight entire months he was prime minister, 
and after leading the anti-free-trade party for six years, after making that 
question the bond of union and the war-cry, the ground of the denuncia- 
tion of Peel and the asserted ruin of the nation, Lord Derby threw the 
anti-free-trade system overboard, sans changer !—imagining, perhaps, that 
the public would take of that step the same view as it took of Peel's, 
and mistake it for virtue, forgetting that we are told by a celebrated 
writer, ‘‘ no man is great by imitation.” The public saw the motive of 
the proceeding, and the Derby premiership of eight months’ duration 
tells the rest of the tale. We are all fallible beings: a Tory may become 
a Liberal, and, though it is against the spirit of the age, a Liberal may 
become a Tory, from honest conviction, once in a life. In the present 
instance this is not the question, but rather, “How many times may the vane 
turn to serve a purpose, and retain in noonday the motto ‘sans changer?” 
Some of the adherents of the noble lord may perhaps exclaim, after the 
poet, 
With powers so pliant and so various blest, 
Whate’er we see the last we like the best. 


We sometimes overact our jests, and this produces exhaustion where the 
jest is political, as well as when it is otherwise. Hence, too, the tranquil 
character of the present Opposition; for if some of them fancy they 
include steadfastness of principle in their code of political honour, they 
must be in the minority with those who fight rather for the flag than 
the leader. It is well, notwithstanding, that all who are so inclined 
should consider how many shuffles and twists, devourings of their own 
reiterated asseverations, and denials of themselves, public men may ex- 
hibit before they out-Herod popular patience. 

It seemed evident that more activity was not shown by the Opposition, 
from the difficulty of finding subjects of attack to be dilated upon with- 
out self-committal—subjects in the adoption of which they would be 
supported by some considerable portion of the public. The change to 
free-trade had been too palpable, too open and “ apparent a shame” for the 
public to be deceived by it, though the “ bulls” act more by instinct than 
penetration. It blocked up ministerial breaches that a clean-handed Oppo- 
sition might have assaulted. ‘ But,” said one of those who rally under the 
motto “sans changer,” *“ we do not admit we have changed at all; we build 
- pe our steadfastness in our principles, in abhorrence of Peel’s betrayal 
of us.” My dear sir,” we replied, “it is not what we think ourselves 
exactly—it is what others think of us. In old time instruction was 
tonveyed by parable. We will endeavour to explain ourselves that way. 
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It will have the advantage of not alluding to the conduct of your party 
for its singular fixedness in principle, without ruffling your feelings 
by any direct allusion. We only want yet confession of the general 
similitude of a parallel case in private life to your public one, which, as 
you state, we have assailed, but which we contend is a mortal damage. 
Let us suppose a young nobleman, in aspect the pink of the peerage, 
handsome, confidant, propriaque maribus unforgotten, well versed in 
the fashions from the Morning Post, in horses from Tattersall’s, in 
faith from the prelates of Exeter and Oxford (having once shut himself 
up for six long weeks in the cells of Littlemore), but not having yet 
declared the brown loaf to be as good as Leadenhall mutton, as Dr. Wise- 
man thinks it to be. He has openly in the Upper House recorded his 
vote against the religion of Moses and swine’s flesh, declared his longing 
once more for the middle-age religion of Christendom; lauded Laud, 
and declared Laud’s master a second St. Peter. All these accomplish- 
ments and avowals of his piety still ringing in the public ear, he by 
chance gets an invitation to meet the Marquis of Tweedledum, Lord 
Lillywhite, and Mr. Sackbut, with a select party at the Mansion House. 
The regent of that renowned edifice has invited, among the other guests 
of her faith, the beautiful, dark-eyed Miss Esther Mordecai, covered with 
jewels, the only daughter of the wealthy old Mr. Mordecai, of Pentecost 
Hall, worth two-thirds of a million. The peer, so renowned for principle, 
admires the heiress. The devil whispers in his ear, ‘ Title against the 
shekels.’ He feels an ardent affection at the bottom of his heart for the 
shekels. His affection rapidly ferments. No turtle can be more amative. 
He sighs and looks unutterable things at the handsome daughter of 
Israel. He had been at Exeter Hall the day before at a meeting for the 
conversion of the Jews, and had given a promissory note for that pious 
purpose, saying a few words in public on the occasion. How unlucky! 
Miss Mordecai is an Israelite. He is the most ‘unfortunate of men!’ 
He next, swb rosa, gets old Mordecai sounded on the question of an 
alliance, and Jearns that he must turn Jew, or the lady cannot be his, for 
the father is as stubborn as it becomes one of his ill-used race to be in 
all things. My young lord ecogitates. If he turns Jew he cannot be 
deprived of his peerage, that is his birthright. His seat in the Lords is 
safe, His middle-age faith, then, against two-thirds of a million? That 
becomes the question. He consents to the circumcision. The Rabbi is 
already consulted, all is prepared for the rite, when a stroke of apoplexy 
strikes down the prospective father-in-law. The lady’s turn now comes: 
will Miss Phcebe consent to become Viscountess Halibut or not? By 
becoming a ‘Christianess’ she will be better received in the peerage : so 
she changes faith in place of her lover. Ladies love variety. In ten days 
she is Viscountess Halibut, and is soon after complimented at court, and 
deemed, among her husband’s high-church friends, a brand plucked 
from the burning. Now apply a similar principle to marrying office— 
and let the religious sincerity the viscount displays be compared with the 
political sincerity of your friends.” 

“T can’t see the smallest similitude.” 

“Then we will place your blindness to the account of that visual 
disease which prevents the patient who suffers it from being able to call 
prismatic colours by their true names, only substituting polities for 
colours,” 
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Now, for our souls, we cannot relish these doings, either in politics or 
religion, and we are certain the people of England do not relish them 
either. Such twistings and shiftings will not do as grounds for im- 
pugning any administration that professes to be in advance of the notions 
of the present Opposition. Any Opposition, so committed as the present, 
cannot rule—an Opposition, some of the members of which call for the 
downfal of arts, learning, and commerce, to have back again the 
ignorance of the past time, serfage and foray and war, towns burned, 
peaceful people slaughtered, and whole provinces laid waste by armies, 
hounded on by furious ecclesiastics, because a couple of King Log 
sovereigns choose to call each other naughty names. The public learn a 
little from history, though some of it may really be no better than an old 
almanack. The existing Opposition, therefore, will make no more in- 
pression in future than it has done up to this time, if the ministry follow 
out the right course of action. A little quibbling and carping in the 
House of Commons may take place. In the Lords the head of the 
Opposition, so called, cannot snap and scold, and exhibit his gall, as he 
once did in the Commons, till the ear was wounded by his shrill accents, 
in bitterness of spirit. The staid character of the Upper House will 
induce it to listen, with its customary dignity, to Lord Derby’s reasoning, 
when his lordship chances to have reason on his side—an accident not 
happening every day, though, when it does, he is skilful, if flashy, and 
often to the purpose. Cool and collected, but personal and ill-natured, 
he will never make the figure there he so often made in the House of 
Commons: in this respect he is shelved. 

Administrations are not so easily overturned by words now as by 
things. Lilibullero may be the dirge of monarchical power again under 
a despotism, but will never overturn such a throne as that of Queen 
Victoria. We must have facts, and not clever antitheses, even when 
screamed to the top of the voice. Similies about boys’ clothes stolen 
while bathing, and inferences drawn from the dealers in them, all the 
way from Duke’s-place to Jerusalem, will only amuse like Liston’s 
platitudes. Some in parliament may delight to honour talent running 
to waste, although its efforts do not seem to be “the cause of it in 
others” of the same side. ‘There can be little cordiality in the Opposition, 
where one leader has given such a glaring example of patriotism made 
the bugbear of conveniency, and the other is regarded as a parvenu, 
besides being tainted with considerable talents, unfortunately as rigorously 
applied under the motto “sans changer” as that of his principal. What- 
ever might have been the momentary success of those who made dishonesty 
the main feature in their conduct, the result could not but be unfortunate 
to themselves. Even those who are not very nice in morals hesitate to 
use dishonest instruments; and those who in polities, as in religion, act 
only to flatter hope, ambition, or avarice, are dishonest instruments, 
wrap up the matter how they may. Lord Derby and his friends 
plainly showed marks of uneasiness at reading the signs of the times. Mr. 
Disraeli, whose adoption of the motto “sans changer” in the Opposition 
ranks was so happy a double of his principal, exhibited little of that in 
which most of his statesmanship consists—the art of making the ground- 
lings fear his sarcasms. The experience was wanting in office; yet, 
why should Mr. Disraeli not do as well as others who have filled similar 
posts? But then his tenure of it was too short to discourse wisely and 
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well on its arcana, so he returned to his smart things. Mr. Burke said, 
cut off the heads of all the ostensible holders of the principal offices of 
state, and the business would proceed just the same. Thus society lives 
upon what are real contradictions. When men are out of office, they 
affect virtues and introduce measures which in place they would never 
think about. This is one of the benefits to society of polities i in adversity, 
and we have lately had some choice specimens of it. Certain of the country 

gentlemen were sore with Lord Derby. They stuck to their old motto 
a discarding reason and governing by old opinions, yet they voted with 
his lordship’ s party, recalling Ecclesiasticus, “how can he get wisdom 
whose talk is of bullocks ?” 

A word relating to Mr. Disraeli touching the past. We do not give 
the honourable gentleman credit for what we are very certain he does not 
conscientiously give himself credit—regardfulness for any political opinion 
whatever. Let that pass: we were looking at his waste of words the 
other day in praise of Lord George Bentinck. Redundant were his 
praises of that nobleman ; they exceeded bounds so far as to fall head 
over heels into bombast. In his senatorial displays, as in his writings, he 
is so lavish of words of the more extended meaning —he deals so largel 
in “ gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder ” upon small things— 
that he has none left for those intrinsically great. He uses the synchresis 
with effect, disdains not the prolepsis, but luxuriates in the hyperbole, 
lavishing it with the generosity, in a dubious cause, of an advocate of 
a hundred-horse power. He had too much good sense, we are sure, to 
credit all he wrote about Lord George Bentinck. It is true he was at 
that moment persevering in endeavouring to advance his political fortunes 
with the last of the parties to which he could possibly bend the knee. 
After trying all others in vain, “ the extinguished star that has left the 
horizon in gloom!” became a star of Bethlehem to him. Stars ma 
belong, it is true, to noblemen of the turf, but then, we believe, they 
have generally garters attached. Public opinion confers renow n, not Mr. 
Disraeli. Lord Geor ge “left them (his party) the legacy of heroes—the 
memory of his great name, and the inspiration of his example.”’ 

It is singular that among twenty-eight millions of people, this rich 
“legacy of heroes” remains to the present hour unacknowledged, except 
in Mr. Disraeli’s sensorium. We presume it is to be understood that Lord 
George marshalled his stud heroically? Had a great name on the 
betting-stand, and left a high moral character at Tattersall’s? It is true 
there was a report that Lord George kept his stud and betting accounts, 
and calculated chances so well, that his friends and flatterers thought he 
must make a supreme Chenesiies of the Exchequer. It was the first time 
we ever heard of thus qualifying that servant of the public. Incipient Bank 
of England directors would perhaps do well to try the educational ex- 
periment. If not a correct inference, why did Mr. “Disraeli make a hero 
of Lord George? Shades of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Canning, Peel—where 
shall we stop! It is true, demi-gods are scarce. We have one now, not 
of flesh and blood, made with hands, in Cavendish-square—a statue in a 
public place, of which the public know little, and will not acknowledge 
the “heroism ;” on whom Pitt turns his back, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s horse his rotund extremity. The qualific ations of Mr. Disraeli’s 
hero, not only one, but all Newmarket, must even now be emulous to 
imitate, Let us suppose a noble stud of incipient heads of the Exchequer, 
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—though the sharp breed from Yorkshire might keep the country on the 
alert with the other heroes in their way—nothing need be said of the 
moral effect,—the tacit recommendation of such ‘a legacy of heroes,” 
Such a mode of qualification is no doubt admirably calculated to teach a 


great nation— 
Downward to climb and backward to advance. 


The Opposition, therefore, considering the high expectations which, as 
far as the leaders are concerned in regard to talent, seemed to loom in 
the distance like threatening clouds over the Caspian, when they come 
front to front, scarcely achieved more than to let the public know they 
were in a state of vitality. The truth is, that the people, occupied in 
business and money-hunting, leaving things in the hands of the govern- 
ment, and the choice of their representatives too much to chance comers, 
still have a perception of those great points which try the political 
morality of parties. They see the past notorious inconsistencies of the 
present Opposition. They cannot put up with that short-sightedness 
which, while denouncing others for what they deem heinous offences 
against themselves, possesses no power of retrospection, any more than of 
foresight, from being moved so palpably by the immediate desire of 
power. Then there was among them great differences; for they do not, 
except against the government on questions which are likely to overturn 
it, act with that consentaneous and uniform system which would render 
them formidable. They have no hold on the popular mind, because they 
have shown too evidently their tergiversations. It is felt that no 
reliance can be placed upon them when in office, although they may hold 
out the sop to Cerberus at first beyond any who have preceded—a trick 
too often practised. To dress up a cheat that shall never be suspected 
to be a cheat, is a trick grown too stale to delude the public any more; 
and most assuredly the free-trade declaration on taking office was too 
palpable to lead to any trust in the honesty again of the party that 
made it. 

The Opposition having played the double-dealer, and being no longer 
able to deceive, we shall see, will confine its future operations to taking 
advantage of openings in the government ranks, and of petty surprises 
when the benches are comparatively empty. We take it they will be able 
to do little more than this. If changes are demanded by circumstances 
in the ruling power, they must be remedied by the constitutional appeal. 
We would fain hope that the time is fast lapsing when the art of 
managing mankind is to surprise them by making them stare, keeping 
up their astonishment, and concealing from them everything in the art 
of government of which a mystery can be made. We have been told by 
a great authority how easy it is to govern a nation, and perhaps that 
ease in a great degree has hitherto consisted in deceiving it. It is from 
this practice, too trustingly relied upon, that we think the Opposition at 
present has so little weight. Our commercial returns show. the benefit of 
the measures long so obstinately opposed by the present Opposition ; 
they cannot get over the motive of that sudden affection for what they 
so long dishonestly resisted, were there no other objections to their coming 
into power. It will be politic in them to remember that patriotism by 
compulsion is condemnation to hard labour. ; 
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THE NORTHMEN IN THE LAKP DISTRICT.* 


Ir was upon the suggestion of a Danish antiquary that Dr. Jamieson 
was induced to undertake that important analysis of the Scottish lan- 
age which may be considered the first connected attempt to determine 
the amount of the Scandinavian element in any part of the British 
islands. Another Danish antiquary—Mr. Worsaae—has since traced 
out upon a more comprehensive plan the extent and limits of the coloni- 
sation of the Northmen, examined the peculiarities which still point out 
the districts occupied by their descendants, and attempted some general 
estimate of the extent to which England is indebted to the Scandinavian 
admixture, and Mr. Robert Ferguson has now further attempted, in a 
leasantly-written little book, to give to the Danish antiquary’s researches 
a local tone and character, by developing them more particularly in their 
application to Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Mr. Worsaae’s object, it may be premised—and Mr. Ferguson joins him 
in the issue—is one not less honourable to him as a Dane than compli- 
mentary to us as Britons, to claim for the North its fair share in the 
glory of England. His aim has been to show that while the Scandina- 
vian immigration has been underrated as to its extent, it has been still 
more generally misrepresented as to its influence and effects. The fiery 
enterprise, the stern independence of those wild sea rovers, it is argued, 
were a necessary element in the greatness of England. ‘Twice the lau- 
guid Anglo-Saxon energy was stirred by the cross of northern blood. 
Nay, even the dauntless seamanship of Britain—that ‘ salt blood” which 
makes her youth turn, as it were, with an instinct to the sea—may be 
due, it is argued, in no small measure, to the daring spirit of the old sea 
rovers. Mr. Worsaae has remarked, that our greatest admiral bears a 
Scandinavian name, and was sprung from one of the counties peopled by 
the Danes. And the names, too, of our Blake and Rodney are to be 
found in the Blaka and Hrodny of the Scandinavian kings. This specu- 
lation on the Northern origin of names is still further developed in a very 
curious manner : 

We might ask whether the well-known Dick Turpin (7/orping) was not a 
genuine descendant of one of the Yorkshire vikings ?—whether Thurtell (Z/ortilZ), 
the treacherous murderer of his friend, did not preserve the worst form of Seandi- 
navian ferocity ? But though a characteristic trait seems sometimes to start up, 
like a family likeness after many generations, Saxon and Dane have long been 
blended into one people, and in many and varied spheres the descendants of the 
Northmen have obtained renown. Arnold (Arnalldr, “ old eagle ?”) and Tait 
(Zeitr) have successively developed the intelligence of the youth of England ; 
Alderson (Haldorsen) and Rolfe (Hrolfr, mighty) maintain the dignity of the 
British bench; Brodie (Broddi, perhaps from 4roddr, a spear, dart, goad, any- 
thing sharp, a /aacet) has taken off his limbs with a difference (an indifference ?) 
to humanity; Urling (Zrlingr, industrious) is famed for lace; and Gunter 
(Gunther, from gunn, battle) presides peaceably over wedding-breakfasts. The 
descendants of Northern Skalds seem to have found a congenial oceupation in 
bookselling, for among our most eminent publishers, five, viz., Cadell (Kadalt), 


* The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. By Robert Ferguson. 
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Colburn (Kolbiorn, kolir, helmeted, and barn, a child), Hall (Hal!r—hallr, a 
flint ? rather Aa/r, “vir liber et liberalis”), Orme (Ormr, a serpent—the Old 
English worm), and Tait, bear names of Scandinavian origin. “ At this moment,” 
writes a noble lecturer on the subject (“ Lecture on the Northmen,” by Lord Duf. 
ferin), “some sturdy Haavard (Howard), the proprietor of a sixty-acre farm, but 
sprung from that stock the nobility of whose blood is become proverbial, may 
be successfully opposing some trifling tax at Drontheim, while an illustrious 
kinsman of his house is the representative of England’s majesty at Dublin.” 
Might we even go on to ask—but here we tread on tender ground—whether 
O'Connell was more than half an Irishman? Konall seems to have been a 
common name among the Norsemen; there are six of that name mentioned in 
the Landnamabok, or list of the original settlers in Iceland. 


The traces of the Northmen in the Lake District are met with not only 
in Scandinavian names of mountains, lakes, rivers, in the names of places, 
towns, and villages, in the names of families, and in the dialect of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, but also in the remains of Pagan worship, 
and of the legislative and judicial institutions of the Northmen, in the 
sepulchral remains of the same people, in the Runic inscriptions, and in 
the characteristics, manners, and customs of the inhabitants. 

Among the more interesting traces of Pagan Northmen extant in this 
district, and noticed by Mr. Ferguson, is the village of Thursby, where 
formerly stood a temple of Thor, situate upon the Wiza, from ve, a 
sacred place, and a, a river. Not far from Thursby is Wiggonby, ‘ the 
holy village,” and Wiggon Rigg, “the holy ridge,” as also Wigton, 
“holy town.” Though ton or tun, in its ordinary sense, is a word more 
particularly of Anglo-Saxon use—the Scandinavian word tun signifying 
rather an enclosed field—yet anciently it bore the same meaning among 
the Northmen as among the Anglo-Saxons ; thus we have Sigtun, the 
ancient seat of the worship of Odin in Sweden. In the county of 
Westmoreland we have also a trace of the worship of the same deity in 
the name of Kirby or Kirkby Thore, “ the village of the temple of Thor.” 
In the same county we have also an interesting record of the heathen 
worship introduced by the Northern settlers. Not far from Appleby is a 
village called Hoff, situated in the manor of same name, another place 
near it being called Hoff Row, and the adjoining common, now eaclosed, 
being called Hoff Common. This name is from Old Norse, hof; a temple, 
of which it has originally been the site; and an extensive wood, in 
which is situated the residence of the proprietor, is still called Hoff Lund, 
“the temple grove,” from Old Norse, dundr, a grove. 

A trace of the thing, or great council or popular assembly, where the 
laws of the Northmen were passed and their chiefs elected, is found in the 
name of Tyndwald, a parish in Dumfriesshire, as also in Portingseale, 
near Keswick, and in tke vale of Legberthwaite. On the confines of the 
Lake District are also two hills, called respectively Moutay and Caer- 
Mote, which seem, from their names, to have been used as moot-hills, or 
minor judicial tribunals. 

Of names signifying simple possession or location of the Northmen, 
we have a, land, earth, thwaite, ridding, side, skew, and ray: a occurs 
generally as an affix, as in Ulpka, the territory or possession of Ulf. 
Land is in itself a term equally Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian ; but, in 
a great number of cases, the compounds in which it occurs show it to be 
Scandinavian. Add to this, Mr. Ferguson enumerates eight instances of 
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names of places in the Lake District, among which Natland, Nurland, and 
Lauglands, the counterparts of which are met with in Norway. Earth, 
also an Anglo-Saxon word, occurs sometimes in the sense of a farm or 
estate—a sense more particularly Scandinavian. Thus we have Hawk’s 
Earth, the farm or property of a Northman named Hauk. Thwaite, 
which signifies a piece of land cleared in a forest, is one of the most 
characteristic terms in the Lake District, appearing in a hundred names 
in Cumberland alone. It is mostly terminal, associated with the name of 
the owner, or of the crop produced, as Applethwaite, and many of these 
names of places also correspond with names met with in Norway. Side 
appears to be used in the sense of a settlement, and is mostly coupled 
with a proper name, as in Ambleside, from Hamil, a Scandinavian name. 
Skew signifies a crooked or twisted place, as in Scalderskew, from skalld, 
a poet. Ray meansa corner; hence Elloray, the late Professor Wilson’s 
seat in Windermere, “‘ the corner among the alders.” 

Among the terms expressive of boundaries of property, the most com- 
mon are gill, or small ravine. We also find grain, as in Brandstone- 

in, the stone forming the boundary of Brand’s property; also band, 
a band or fastening, as in Millstone-band, the stone which marked the 
boundaries of Mioll; and Niel, to measure or mete out, as in Nielbeck, a 


boundary brook, 


The most common Scandinavian term for a village in 


the Lake District is By. This term, though almost peculiarly Danish, is 
in this district frequently found coupled with a Scandinavian proper name, 
as in Melmorby and others. Thorp, also a Danish word, has the same 
meaning, and is coupled in the same manner as in Hackthorpe and 


Crackenthorpe. 


There is, however, no word that appears in so great a 


variety of Scandinavian compounds as Garth, guard or yard, the enclosure 
ofa house. This word has also wider applications, as in Gas-garth, an 
enclosure for geese; Dear-garth, a deer park ; Apple-garth, an orchard ; 
Ho-garth, an enclosure for hay, whence the name of the painter, who 
was a native of this district. We meet it also in the sense of an en- 
trenched camp; in Cunning-garth, the king’s camp; and in that of a 
churchyard, in Kirk-garth. 

Bow, as in Bowness and Bow Fell, is from Old Norse, bol, a dwelling. 
Scale signifies in the same a wooden hut or log-house. Hence, in the Lake 
District, where the trees on the mountain sides naturally furnished the 
most convenient material for building, the word is of common occurrence. 
Hesket, in Inglewood Forest, was probably a place where horses were 
kept for the chase (Aestr, a horse, and cot, a hut). Seat, as in Seatallan 
and Seat Robert, means an abode on the side of a mountain. Gate, as 
in Clappersgate and Mainsgate, signifies a road, also the street of a town, 
while street (Old Norse, strete) occurs in the sense of a road or way. 
The ordinary Scandinavian sense in which the term port is used is that 
of the gate of a town, as in Sally-port, but the usual Anglo-Saxon mean- 
ing is that of a harbour. 

One of the practices of the ferocious Northmen was the holmegang, or 
single combat, originally held on a holme or island, and in which the 
combatants were sometimes effectually secured from running away by 
being buckled together by a girdle round their waists, and then left to 
fight it out with their knives. This was called the duel of the girdle, 


and each man, before commencing, struck his knife with all his force into 
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a block of wood, and that part of the blade not buried was carefully 
bound round with leather thongs, so that the strongest man had also the 
longest weapon. Mr. Ferguson thinks that he can see a remnant of this 
practice in nm circular enclosure near Penrith, called Arthur’s Ring. 

The Scandinavian vikings delighted to raise their tombs upon high 
and conspicuous situations, in order that all who saw them might be 
reminded of their name and achievements. Such is Hodbarrow, the 
grave of Oddi, at the farthest point of Cumberland, in a situation over- 
looking the estuary of the Duddon ; just such a place as ‘the Northmen 
loved. Old Barrow Island, at the extremity of Furness, would seem to 
have been a favourite resting-place of the Northmen. ‘“ Upon many of 
the lower heights which encircle our beautiful lakes, the viking has 
reared histomb. From the summit of Silver How an old chieftain looks 
down upon the lowly grave of Wordsworth; and the tourist, as he 
climbs upon Butterlip How—a favourite site for a survey of the !ovely 
plain of Grasmere—treads over the ashes of a once nimble-footed North- 
man.* We might almost imagine, in the stillness of a summer eve, 
the ghosts of those grim old warriors, seated each on his sepulchral hill, 
looking down, as was their fond belief in life, upon the peaceful scene 
below.” 

Innumerable mountains, many of them of considerable height in the 
Lake District, bear the name of barrow associated with a Scandinavien 
proper name, as Anglebarrow, Backbarrow, and Buckbarrow. Barrow, 
however, in its primary sense, it is to be observed, signified simply a 
mountain or hill. The term “ How” is more invariably applied to a 
sepulchral hill, and is in the Lake District coupled with a Scandinavian 
name, as at Blackhow, Broadhow, Cornhow, anda host of others. In 
many cases we have hill instead of how, as in Grim’s-hill. There is 
also a Holborn-hillin the Lake District. Mr. Ferguson derives the name 
from Halbiorn, that of an old Scandinavian chieftain. Many of the 
mountains in the Lake District also take their names from the cairn or 
pile of stones erected by the Northmen over their graves, as High Raise 
and White Raise. The bones found in these barrows and cairns testify 
to the enormous stature of these northern vikings. 

The Northmen were accustomed to erect a tall, upright stone, like the 
maenhir or peulvan of the Celts, in memory of the deceased. It was 
called the Bauta, or memorial stone; and they also frequently erected a 
circle of a single or a double row of large stones round the base or the 
summit of the sepulchral mound. Such formerly existed on Ormsted- 
hill, at Souden-hill, and possibly on Kirkstone Fell. A great number 
of places in the district take their names from the monumental stones of 
Northmen, and still preserve the name of the person to whom they were 
erected, though in most cases the stones themselves have long since dis- 
appeared. Such is the case at Ulverston, Alston, Dalston, Ravenstone- 
dale, Anglestones, and in many other places. Some of the larger stone 
monuments, among the most remarkable of which is that near Shap, 
called Carl Lofts, appear also to bear Scandinavian names. 

It was not till art and civilisation extended, that memorial stones be- 
came covered with figures and ornamental devices, and sometimes with 
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* Buthar Lipr (Buthar the Nimble). 
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inscriptions. The most remarkable of these is that at Ruthwell, on the 
Scotch side of the Solway, and well known to antiquarians ; another at 
Beweastle, in Cumberland ; ; a third upon the well-known font at Bride 
Kirk ; and, lastly, one lately discovered at Carlisle Cathedral, of which 
two rather i incongruous versions have been given—one being to the effect 
that “* Twelve idlers cut these marks on these stones ;” the other reading, 
that “ Tolfin, in sorrow, raised this stone for the soul of his son.’ 

In a region of mountains, valleys, rivers, and lakes, like the district in 
question, ‘after the artificial monuments of the Northmen, it is to the 
names of the local features that we would look for some of the strongest 
traces of their occupancy. And although there are some Celtic names, 
as Blencathra, Glaramara, and the Pen, that crag is evidently Teutonic, 
and dun, cair and scar, den, and comb, are Anglo- -Saxon, still the prin- 
cipal term for a mountain in the Lake District is fell, which is purely 
Scandinavian. A vast number of other local names have the same origin, 
as words ending in berg, or barf ; knot ; knab, as in Knab Scar; scarf ; 
scree, sty ; stile ; pike, a point ; cam, a crest ; break, a slope; haws, a 
neck ; edge, sharp ridge; gap; calf, as in the calf of man; dodd, a 
blunt summit ; tongue; helm, gavel, or gabel ; ; and many others, Mr. 
Ferguson belioves Skiddaw, “the mountain with the double front,” as 
Wordsworth describes it, to be derived from Old Norse, Skidr, signifying 
a separation or division. A class of names common in the district—as 
Hill Bell, Bells, and Green Bells—have been supposed to refer to Baal, 
but Mr. Ferguson argues that they are derived from Old Norse, bali—a 
hill: itself derived from Old Norse and Anglo-Saxon, bal—a sacrificial 
fire. El Velin (Helvellyn) signifies in Celtic the hill of Baal or Veli. 
Mr. Ferguson is not so happy in seeking his etymology in Belling-hill 
or Hillbellin. Both at Keswick and at Cumuhilton the festival of the 
Beltan, or the fire of Baal, was, till lately, celebrated on the Ist of May. 

The Northmen, it is also well known, peopled the mountains, the 
forests, and the rivers with a race of supernatural beings, some of them 
friendly and others obnoxious to mankind ; and we meet among the names 
still extant with many traces of these picturesque superstitions. Such are 
the Giant’s Scar, Mell Fell, and Scratch Meal Scar, ‘‘ Old Scratch” 
being a term still used for the devil. 

In that which respects the characteristics, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants, the credit is due to Sir E. B. Lytton of having been one of 
the first to awaken the English mind to a juster sense of the influence of 
the Scandinavian immigration, and he has pointed out some of the cha- 
racteristics which stall distinguish the people of the district settled by the 
Northmen. One of the principal of these are a strong feeling of inde- 
pendence and a large share of natural shrewdness, or what is commonly 
called “ mother wit.” Mr. Ferguson adds to this, that another quality, 
which is an unmistakable characteristic of the inhabitants of the Scandi- 
navian parts of England, is caution ; to which may be appended, that the 
people of the Lake District are as fond as the Scotch of the word “ canny,” 
and that litigiousness is a marked characteristic of the race. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. Rowse tu. 


VIL. 


THE DUBBERLEY JUNCTION RAILWAY DIRECTORS APPOINT THE RIGHT MAN TO THE 
RIGHT PLACE. 


Dovst ess, before the factory bill was passed, the life of a factory 
child was not overfilled with gratifications ; certainly, the existence of a 
man who works out his days in a coal-pit is not a very lively subject of 
contemplation. The labours of a chimney-sweep, a road-scraper, an 
engine-stoker, and a multitude of other degraded beings who have to 
toil for a living, are unquestionably severe, yet Henry Marsden often 
used to think, that had he been perfectly free to choose, there was no 
occupation in this world to which he would not sooner have been bound 
than that of under clerk in the office of the Dubberley Junction Railway 
Company. 

For it was such dull, dreary, dispiriting work that attaching to the ap- 
pointment Marsden held, and its wretchedness was so fearfully aggra- 
vated by the circumstances surrounding it. What a refuge for the des- 
titute was that office of the Dubberley Junction. The deputy-chairman’s 
decayed butcher’s son was here: no matter that, prior to his coming, 
his intellectual faculties had been devoted solely to the contemplation of 
cut up meat, the decayed butcher had influence with the deputy- 
chairman, who had promised to do something for his son, and what better 
could he do for him than put him into the office of the Dubberley Junc- 
tion? Admiral Bombazin’s nephew was here: no matter that he was 
a jaunty young gentleman, who had neither inclination nor ability to 
render the slightest assistance. Mr. Walberry’s (a director) second 
cousin was here: no matter that he was an invalided soldier-who could 
scarcely add two and two together, he could write a receipt for his 
salary, and the public accountant could keep the books, which, mirabile 
dictu! formed the duty allotted to this efficient servant. Above all, 
Mr. Smiggins was here in the elevated post of secretary: no matter 
that he neither knew nor cared one whit about secretarial duties, which 
were infinitely beneath his notice, and simply minded (and he was right) 
the making things pleasant with his masters and friends the directors. 

But there was some work done of course, just enough to keep matters 
decently going. Thrust it on to the only clerk in the office who had 
“ got no friends” (seeing that the director who had introduced him had 
Pm immediately afterwards )}—thrust it on to Henry Marsden, and let him 
O it. 

Of course this one poor wretched clerk never profited by the huge 
exertions which he was compelled to make to retain his situation. If | 
do @ man a wrong, it is quite reasonable that I should hate that man in 
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proportion to such wrong. He becomes a scoundrel in my eyes, and I 
must crush him if I can. If he should do me a wrong he ought to re- 

nt, be full of remorse, and reimburse me twofold. This is but natural, 
reader ; act in accordance with these exalted views, and you will have an 
easy heart, and will prosper. 

Wherefore, quite right it was that in so far as Marsden was a valu- 
able assistant, he should be despised and kept in the background by the 
gifted and high-minded Mr. Smiggins. Quite right it was that Mr. 
Smiggins should smile on the decayed butcher’s son favoured by the 
deputy-chairman, that he should pleasantly talk with Mr. Walberry’s 
second cousin, the invalided soldier, and that he should be charmingly 
familiar with Admiral Bombazin’s jaunty nephew. They were all equall 
useless, and did nothing, therefore no injustice was shown them. But the 
case was different with Henry Marsden. He was abominably overworked 
and underpaid. He was the victim of gross unfairness on the part of 
Mr. Smiggins, and therefore Henry Marsden did Mr. Smiggins hate, with 
earnest, holy fervour. 

If anything went wrong in the office of the Dubberley Junction, Mr. 
Smiggins would joke a complaint to Admiral Bombazin’s nephew, who 
would hint a complaint to Mr. Walberry’s second cousin, who would 
make a complaint to the deputy-chairman’s decayed butcher’s son, who 
would storm a complaint to Henry Marsden. There never was anybody 
in fault save the man whose patron was defunct. There was never the 
smallest short-coming in duty save on the part of the only man who did 
anything. All the superior gentlemen in this well-ordered establishment 
might at any time have said, im reply to the slightest murmuring, 
“Avaunt! True, we are useless, but our salaries are liberal, and we receive 
them duly.’’ That, to right-minded men, would have formed a complete 
answer. Marsden could only have pleaded, ‘‘ My remuneration is 
wretched, and my position uncertain from day to day.” ‘That, to right- 
minded men, would have been self-condemnation. 

Somewhat prior to the event narrated in the last chapter, Marsden’s 
labours and troubles had been alarmingly increased by the following cir- 
cumstance. ‘The messenger of the company, a protégé of Mr. Smiggins, 
had retired on a small property. Advertisements had been inserted for a 
successor. Candidates appeared in crowds. We believe that a few 
country curates (willing to drop the “reverend” and slow starvation 
together) and a barrister or two inquired through friends whether it really 
was indispensable that the messenger should wear a livery, and were 
much cast down on being answered in the affirmative. ‘Testimonials 
literally poured in, and if the situation had called for a thorough know- 
ledge of French, mathematics, and abstruse arithmetic, it seemed, from 
the vouchers exhibited, as though among the candidates were men who 
could have quite met the requirements. Vehement was the canvassing. 
Poor fellows long out of work donned their Sunday attire, and day by 
day trudged from director to director to put forth new reasons of eligi- 
bility, and display fresh testimonials of terrific weight. Men came from 
the country to try for this important appointment. Directors were 
waylaid in all conceivable places, and when the important day of election 
arrived, the entrance to the office was blocked up by candidates of all 
sorts, sizes, characters, and qualifications, some fuming with expectation, 
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others cold with anxiety, but ‘all hopeful and even confident, albeit that 
there were three-and-twenty of them, and only one could be elected. 

The hour for which the candidates had been summoned had some time 
passed, and each man had fidgeted himself into a state of nervous excite. 
ment bordering on insanity, when the office-door opened, and there 
entered a person upon whom all eyes were immediately fixed. He was a 
little man, of about sixty, with a wooden leg. He cast a quiet glance at 
the mob of eager competitors, and then slowly seated himself in a vacant 
chair. Amazement was visible in all the countenances around. “A 
man of sixtv, with a wooden leg, a candidate for the messengership! 
This was almost too good a joke. Poor fellow, his brains must have de- 
parted with the lopped limb. He would not enjoy a very lengthened 
interview with the board of directors.”’ 

The little man, however, seemed by no means dismayed at the titter- 
ing which reached his ears. He sat coolly waiting his turn to be 
called in for examination, and did not even join the others in scanning 
the countenances of the men who came forth from the board-room after 
undergoing the ordeal. When his turn arrived and he was called, he 
hobbled in with the same indifferent air he had shown since his entrance 
into the office. 

The Board was sitting in solemn state. 

“Good day, John Jones,” said the chairman. ‘I am glad to see you 
looking so well to-day. This, gentlemen,” continued the chairman to his 
colleagues, “is the person I have been speaking to you about. He was 
my coachman for twenty years, but having met with an accident, as you 
see, he has been obliged to leave me. He is a most worthy man is Jones, 
and I can strongly recommend him to your notice.”’ 

* Don’t you think, Mr. Chairman,” suggested Mr. Walberry, “ that— 
a—ahem—an artificial support is rather an objection in a messenger ?” 

“J can walk like a good ’un, sir,” interposed John Jones; ‘‘only give 
me time, you know.” 

“Of course you can, Jones,” said the chairman. 

‘Strictly sober, Mr. Jones, I hope?” inquired a director. 

“Wery moderate, sir,” replied Jones; adding, after a short pause, 
“and go to Bethel every Sunday morning.” 

‘He means he goes regularly to his chapel each Sunday,”’ explained 
the chairman. “ It has been chiefly your good conduct in that respect 
which has led me to make you that small weekly allowance, Jones.” 

The small weekly allowance alluded to was half a pound of scrag of 
mutton every Saturday. 

““Wery much obleeged, sir,” responded Jones, with a grateful air. 

‘“*T think, “aoguaanagy 3 observed the chairman, looking round, “ unless 
any director has any objection to urge—it is luncheon time—and—shall 
I say—I think Well, yes, so be it. Jones, you are appointed 
messenger. You must show yourself worthy of our kindness.” 

“Thank you all kindly, gentlemen,” answered Jones. ‘ You are 
gentlemen as know a good man when you see him.’’ And away hobbled 
Mr. Jones, and that night he could scarcely have been termed “ strictly 
sober ;” indeed, he was dead drunk, and slept till well-nigh morning 
dawn under a friendly archway, his head reposing in a gutter. 

Now, although it is often asserted that “where there’s a will there’s a 
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way,” John Jones found the post of messenger was one for which he was 
not so well suited as he had imagined. The wooden leg would not go 
like one of flesh and blood, and great delays and dissatisfaction were the 

wence. However, as his friend the chairman still upheld him 
(being afraid, indeed, that if he were discharged his (the hitimaste) 
charitable feelings might be appealed to to contribute towards his 
support), John Jones kept his place, and by degrees the friendless clerk 
found that the duties of messenger were to a large extent added to labours 
already the reverse of light. What did complaining bring? 

“ Mr, Marsden,” Mr. Smiggins would say, “this perpetual murmuring 
of yours is most unpleasant to listen to. I don’t hear any complaints 
from the other gentlemen in the office ; and really, if you are not satisfied 
with your appointment, you had better leave it.’ 

And at last Henry Marsden, driven to desperation, decided to leave it, 
and would have left accordingly, when the memorable meeting took 
place which we have described, and the face of affairs altered. 

For, like wives before infuriated husbands (in these our days of special 
care and tenderness for the weaker sex)—like skittles before the skilful 
bowler—like drawing-room ornaments beside a lady's dress, as now 
fashioned—like half-starved urchins before the strong arm of a police- 
man—did prostrate fall John Jones, the one-legged porter, the decayed 
butcher’s son, Admiral Bombazin’s nephew, Mr. Walberry’s second 
cousin, and, last of all, even the courtly Smiggins, before the stern re- 
forming spirit of Joshua Tubbs. The awful edict issued of dismissal of 
every one of the present staff, save Marsden, and the sorrowing body 
went forth and were seen no more. 

Marsden, as the reader is aware, had at this time quarrelled with his 
uncle, and it was only because Mr. Tubbs was convinced that he really 
was a valuable clerk, that he was retained. A _ reconciliation sited. 
The vacancies were filled by efficient officers, and matters looked brighter 
for Henry Marsden. 

But not for long. Mr. Tubbs was certainly a shrewd, clever man— 
let us do him justice—but he had low, narrow-minded views of human 
nature. He could no more understand the workings of an elevated in- 
tellect than a jobbing carpenter could fashion an elegant cabinet. Mr. 
Tubbs was, in fact, a man of business, a description which always makes. 
our blood run cold. Not that we cannot fully admire an active, perse- 
vering, industrious man, but a “‘man of business” is a very awful being, 
meriting, indeed, praise in respect of the above qualities, but calling for 
the dislike of every warm heart and noble spirit in regard of his coldness, 
his selfishness, his grovelling nature, his meanness, and his tyranny. 

Thus it came to pass that the benefits which his uncle procured for 
him in the reformed establishment were coupled with so much coarse 
assumption of power, so much arbitrariness of manner, were made the 
excuse for infliction of so much ill-temper and domineering treatment, 
that Marsden again groaned, then remonstrated—gently, strongly, vio- 
lently—and finally, receiving only insult in reply, rushed from the office 
of the Dubberley Junction, determining that he would sooner break 
stones in the road than endure longer a yoke so intolerably galling. 
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VIL 


THORNELEY'S DISAPPOINTMENT—AND HIS LAST. 


Or course the ews of all Nations was a failure. It came out witha 
puff, as all these literary infants, constitutionally weak and very phthisic. 
ally inclined, invariably do, but after a sprawl or two its poor little life 
went from it, and with a low whine it fell to sleep to wake no more. No 
one mourned its departure save the printer, and its nurse, our friend 
Thorneley. 

Poor Thorneley! He indeed was cast down. True, he had been 
“ present at the death” of a multitude of other schemes which his busy 
(alas! too busy) brain had originated, but he had, far more than ever he 
had done before, set his heart upon success this time, and when instead 
of success there came the direst failure of all, his spirit quailed and sank. 

It was in vain that Marsden tried to cheer him; in vain he reminded 
him that all great men (poor but pardonable cheat) had failed many 
times ere they had succeeded; in vain he pictured triumph yet to come, 
victory which was to blot out the memory and destroy the effects of all 
past defeats. When the News of All Nations came to its end, Thorne- 
ley’s own lamp of life flickered and grew dim. ‘ 

Ah me! years afterwards, when Marsden’s great battle had been 
foughtiand won, and he could thankfully ponder his own journey through 
the very depth .of darkness into glorious light, how sadly would his mind 
revert to the near and dear companion who fell so early in the bitter 
conflict with sorrow and disappointment, and so soon sought the rest and 
quiet of the grave. 

The symptoms of consumption, which had been gradually manifesting 
themselves, now became strikingly apparent, and poor Thorneley’s days 
were numbered. 

‘We shall not fight the battle of life together,” he said, holding out 
his thin hand ; “the burden must be borne by you alone, Marsden.” 

The time had passed for saying anything in contradiction of this sure 
foreboding. 

‘J shall.climb the hill alone,” replied his friend, ‘ and you will sleep 
— base! Thorneley, who would not rather partake your rest than my 
toil?” 

“The time was, Marsden, when I should have replied, ‘ Infinitely 
sooner would J continue the struggle in its severest form than so igno- 
miniously fall at its very outset.’ But I do not say that now. My bed 
is ready,.and the.coming rest is welcome.” 

As long as Marsden had been acquainted with ‘him, Thorneley had 
lived alone with his mother. He had a sister of about three-and-twenty, 
but she constantly resided with some friends in the country, and Marsden 
had never seen ther. In consequence of her brother’s serious illness, 
Mary Thorneley wassummoned to, and remained in town. 

Full of life and spirits, ‘though sobered and saddened now by the 
melancholy spectacle before her, Mary Thorneley formed a singular con- 
trast to her brother, even as he had been in health. He had always been 
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disposed to melancholy, she to mirth. To sit in some quiet nook and 
allow his fancy to soar away into the regions of the purely beautiful, and 
therefore perfectly impossible, had been the brother's great delight. To 
mix gaily with her fellows, and with her bright eye and buoyant spirit to 
kindle in them the same glee which filled her own soul, to rouse them 
with the joyous speech and unite with them in the ringing laugh, would 
seem to have been the chief aim of the sister’s existence. The brother’s 
happiness was in himself, the sister’s in her companions. The love of 
Frank was confined to two or three of his species; Mary’s heart warmed 
towards every human being with whom she came in contact. The 
brother thought nothing of life unless it brought fame and power; the 
sister loved existence for its own sake, and with a plenitude of health and 
strength was prepared to find enjoyment wherever her bright gaze might 
chance to fall. 

Marsden’s friendship for Thorneley had lasted many years, and was 
most earnest and sincere, and all thought of his own difficult and painful 
position fell before his acute grief at the prospect of losing his only 
friend. 

“ Everything seems against me,” he would bitterly murmur to him- 
self. ‘“{ appear to be marked out for misfortune. Gradually the clouds 
thicken around me. Soon there will not be one gleam of sunshine 
left.”’ 

But by degrees this despairing mood abated. A new feeling sprang 

in the heart of Henry Marsden, and warmth and light, hope of honour 
and of wealth, strong faith and confidence, sure belief in sunny days yet 
to come, drove out the dark phantom of despondency and made his heart 
bright once more, with the resolution to unflinching perseverance in the 
struggle of life. 

What was this new feeling ? He loved Mary Thorneley. : 

How could any one see her then and not love her? Bending to the 
wearisome task of incessant attendance on her dying brother, such affec- 
tion she displayed, such pure, deep feeling, such holy earnestness, such 
utter disregard of self and love for all others, and all things pure and 
noble, it was impossible for any human being to see her and be un- 
moved. 

About this time, Thorneley’s uncle—an old bachelor, very rich, resid- 
ing in Russell-square—became a frequent visitor to his sick nephew. Mr. 
Thorneley was by no means the most amiable of men. He always seemed 
to be guided by the idea that wealth and good-humour were grossly in- 
consistent, and must be kept very wide apart indeed. He had a most 
uncomfortable habit, too, of saying vastly disagreeable things through 
an imaginary third person, and thereby rendering a reply impossible, al- 
though a very angry one might be richly deserved. 

After meeting Marsden once or twice, the old gentleman delivered 
himself as follows : 

“T remember well, my father used to say to me, ‘Jim, never you be 
adawdler in a place where you can do no good, and where, therefore, 
you’re not wanted.’ I’ve never forgotten his advice, Mr. Marsden.” 

Marsden’s cheek tingled again, but he made no reply; he did not 
desire to quarrel with the old gentleman at that time. [He saw that the 
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time would not be long in the which he could be a frequent visitor; for 
the present, he determined that no rudeness should keep him away. 

Gently the change came, and day by day the dying man drew nearer 
to the portals of the unseen world. Let us sketch briefly without mor- 
bidly dwelling upon the closing scene. They stood around his bed in the 
deep silence of the midnight hour. 

“ Henry,” whispered Frank, ‘‘ when you are a great man, when all are 
flattering you, when fame has fallen upon and wealth visited you, when 
everything around you looks so bright and so fascinating, Henry, dear 
friend, give one thought—one thought—to this hour.” 

‘God be my help, Frank, I will.” 

“For remember, Henry, remember, the same hour will come, must 
come, to you.” 


They closed the house, of course, and showed the usual signs of 
mourning. ‘They did the same at a house over the way, where the in- 
mates had just heard of the death of an enormously wealthy uncle in the 
East Indies, and a banquet and huge rejoicing were going on in conse- 
pore No matter, both houses looked equally gloomy outside. The 

ark day of the funeral passed. The ceremony was performed with the 
usual ddhetenice to recognised forms. ‘Two mutes stood at the door for 
some hours previously, and a mob of dirty urchins hung round, gazing at 
them with awe-stricken countenances. The hearse and carriages drew to 
the door, and the whole neighbourhood was immediately on the watch. 
Slowly the cavalcade proceeded to the church near at hand. The clergy- 
man put off the benignant look with which he had just parted from a 
nappy wedding couple, and assumed the proper melancholy air for his 
fresh duty. The deep grave was reached, and the coffin lowered. A few 
minutes more and the sturdy gravedigger had filled in the earth, and all 
was finished. ‘The mourners returned to the house, where, in one room, 
affliction found full vent, and in another the greater number of’ the be- 
reaved sought and found comfort in the handsome entertainment which 
custom benevolently requires should be provided on such melancholy 
occasions. 


IX. 


‘‘ VENUS IS NOW THE EVENING STAR.”* 


WE turn, naturally, from the brief description which we have just 
given of the last moments of Frank Thorneley’s life, to thoughts of the 
Rev. Tolman Tawke. We cannot help reflecting how poorly we have 
dealt with a subject which in his hands would have received the most 
magnificent treatment. Four pages—pooh!—six pages—shame on us! 
ten pages, at least, would that eloquent writer have devoted to the 
minutiz of the death of ‘a sincere Christian.” The gradual paling of 
the cheeks, the slow weakening process ultimately destroying the frame, 
the eye losing all its calm, healthy look, and becoming unnaturally 





* See Almanack of 18—, by Francis Moore, Physician. 
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bright, the restlessness always attendant on consumption,—oh, what a 
field was here for the pathetic powers of the Rev. Tolman Tawke! And 
then, the death at the midnight hour! I feel a chill come over me, I 
feel as though I saw a ghost. I feel as I used to do when, during my 
childhood, I happened to wake in the night, heard the clock strike 
twelve, and thought of some of the delectable tales of mystery with 
which my mind had been wisely stored,—these are my emotions, I say, as 
J ponder the thrilling narrative which, with this material, would have 
flowed from the pen of the Rev. Tolman Tawke. How he would have 
noticed the shortening of the breath—how he would have dwelt on the 
faint pressure of the hand—how he would have recorded the falling 
asleep and the awaking—and then how plaintively, how soothingly— 
with what determination to bring a flood of female tears over his page 
—he would have closed with—“and all was over!” Dear gold pen, 
guided by the small white hand of the Rev. Tolman Tawke, write gently 
upon glossy paper very gentle truths. Smooth the road upward by a 
glorious ignoring of the lower journey. One glimpse of thy drawing- 
room saint, muttering soft phrases in last extremity, is sufficient surely to 
drag to heaven the hard man of this world, saturated with its hopes, and 
fears, and cares, and fettered to it as with a chain of iron. 

The uncle of the Rev. Tolman Tawke died, and was buried. History 
says nothing more of him; but that is sufficient. He could not take his 
property with him, which was fortunate, for as he loved nothing so much 
in this world, he certainly would have done so had he had the power. As 
it was, it came into the hands of the Rev. Tolman Tawke, who, feeling 
that he deserved it, received it composedly, and preached two sermons on 
the worthlessness of riches. 

It now began to be talked about in their respective circles that the 
Rev. Tolman Tawke and Miss Jane Tubbs were engaged. The Tawke 
family were a little dismayed at the information which reached them as 
to the antecedents of the Tubbses, but then their present position was so 
satisfactory that these were mercifully overlooked. The Tubbses were 
delighted. Such mysterious hints, and noddings, and whisperings there 
were—such looks of mystery, such half-suppressed smiles and extraordi- 
nary indications of some tremendous fact in the background—that the 
Tubbs family, for a while, were fancied, one and all, to have become a little 
deranged, and were rather shunned in consequence. But when the 
startling truth came out, what a profound sensation was created! Bruns- 
wick-square was in an uproar. Briggs, the flyman in the vicinity, was 
overwhelmed with orders. Everybody who wanted or expected anything 
of the Tawke or Tubbs families was filled with delight, and the congratu- 
lations were incessant. But poor little Miss Smith, who had long fancied 
Mr. Tawke in love with her, when she heard the news, retired to her 
chamber, and there, pouring into a glass the contents of a carefully trea- 
sured phial, labelled “ Poison,” sat down with it before her—and pon- 
dered. After a while she slowly arose, disposed of the poison—(never 
mind how—she didn’t drink it)—and went with her parents to see the 
Keeleys in a popular farce. 

Now we are in a difficulty. When we, with noble self-devotion, de 
termined that as no worthier hand had undertaken the task, we would 
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apply ours, albeit feeble and inexperienced, to the compilation of these 
memoirs, we resolved that such an important event as the marriage of 
Miss: Jane Tubbs should be chronicled at least in the very best style 
within the compass of our limited powers, and we took means to make 
it known that any letters on the subject, or memoranda which might be 
still in existence, would be most gratefully received. Little did we 
think that the response would be a deluge of confidential epistles sufficient 
to fill every vacant space in the house. We were prostrated. Reason 
tottered on her throne.. Days and nights of anxious labeur we passed in 
endeavouring: to frame from this fearful amount of information a correct 
and luminous narrative of all the occurrences of that momentous period. 
Well, we succeeded ; but, alas! our toil was thrown away. Thirty-five 
pages and a half of this Magazine would have been occupied by that one 
chapter. It was impossible. With tears, the manuseript went from our 
hands, and was cut into slips for lighting the candles. 

The reader must be content then with a brief summary. Ail! went 
well. The day was fine, the parties punctual, the clergyman polite, the 
breakfast anal the speeches magnificent. Two bridesmaids angled, and 
landed their fish dexterously ; another, less adroit, put the hook well in, but 
only contrived to ¢ear the fish : an interpretation of which may be ob- 
tained by reference to the case of Tompkins v. Jumps—Verdict : Da- 
mages, 10007. Mr. Tubbs’s speech made every one laugh; the Rev. Mr. 
Tawke’s speech caused every one to cry. One satin dress was spoiled by 
champagne, but as it was that of rather a poor and unimportant connexion 
of the Tawke family, none cared but the owner. And so came the day 
to a close. The travelling-carriage drew to the door. Crowding and 
shoving one another, the guests rushed to take leave of the happy pair. 
An awful vision of inflamed countenances flashed before the eyes of the 
shrinking bride. She was seized by men who knew not pity, and, under 
the shield of vile custom, was mauled atrociously, until her husband drew 
her, sick and fainting, away. ‘The carriage door was banged-to, the 
postilion cracked his whip, and they were gone. 

How many in after years have looked back in stark amazement on 
their wedding-day ! How many But, there, we won’t moralise. We 
are out of humour. We have no wedding-day to glare at us and call us 
foolish, and do not—— But it is scarcely worth while to give a pledge 
upon the subject till after we have seen Never mind ! 
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AUSTRIA AND SARDINIA. 


TE rejoicings for peace are hardly terminated, our troops have 
but just recovered from the fatigues and losses of the last campaign, ere 
it appears more than probable that their services will be again demanded 
in a war far more tremendous in its proportions than the last. The 

licy which Austria pursued during the war gave occasion to our 
public press to write many strong animadversions on her conduct, and 
the great mass of the English people obediently followed its political in- 
structors. It may, perhaps, be remembered that in the Mew Monthly 
we repeatedly argued against the alliance with Sardinia, as entailin 
on ourselves a very serious responsibility, and this responsibility in all 
probability we shall unfortunately soon be called upon to undertake. 
The temper existing between Austria and Sardinia is becoming most 
menacing, and any precipitation on the part of the latter power will drag 
us into a contest which will not terminate until the whole of Europe is 
arrayed on one side or the other. 

One of the most difficult questions of the present day is the final settle- 
ment of Italy, for things cannot possibly go on much longer as at present. 
Austria appears determined to defend her territory a l’outrance, and we 
really ought not to blame her, after the lives and treasures she has 
already expended in that ungrateful country. It is a very easy matter 
to accuse the Austrians of tyranny in Italy, and still easier to get the 
parrot-cry taken up by the English nation, but it is absurd to assume 
that this tyranny is the matter of choice on the part of the government. 
The Italians can be governed in no other way; they must be made to 
fear the authority, for the slightest concessions induce them to form the 
most exaggerated notions of their own importance, and fancy that mey 
are in a condition to rule themselves; while it is well known that, if left 
to themselves, they fall the prey of the first intrigant who bids the 
highest for their favours. Intestine commotions have ever been the rule 
in Italy, and though these were of comparatively slight importance at an 
earlier period of history, the peace of Europe now stands on so-insecure 
a foundation, that every effort must be applauded which keeps them 
tranquil. Austria has been perfectly aware of this since she has occupied 
the Lombardo- Venetian territory, and her intervention has always been 
offered, and generally accepted, when fears were entertained of insur- 
rection or revolution. We believe that Europe owes her a great debt 
for this conduct, and we must most heartily deprecate any measures 
having a tendency to raise another nation at her expense. 

The most. reckless assailant of Austria cannot but confess that her 
occupation of Lombardy has proved a permanent benefit to that country : 
she has made roads, established schools—in short, done all in her power 
to promote the welfare of the people—and for this they propose to repay 
her by expelling her from the country. The events of 1848 proved the 
wisdom of encouraging rebellion ; for the Italians had scarcely gained a 
temporary victory, than they wasted. its results by bickerings among 
themselve;, and mutual accusations of treachery. That there were 
traitors. in the camp admits now of very little doubt; but we had a. very 
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plain proof of what Italy would become were the Austrian occupation to 
be suddenly terminated. It is too much our custom to judge the welfare 
of other countries by our own, and to assume that because constitu- 
tionalism answers so well among ourselves, cur institutions must be 
suitable for other nations. The fallacy of this mode of argument we 
need not demonstrate, but, at the same time, we may claim for each 
country the right of ruling its own territory in the manner it deems best, 
and we may feel assured that Austria would not take ‘those vigorous 
measures to which she had recourse in Lombardy without ample provo- 
cation, for her government is paternal to an excess, and would giadl 
rule with kindness, were it possible. But when assassination is upheld, 
when Austrian soldiers dare not go about the streets of Milan, except 
well armed, and in company, we think she is quite justified in proving 
that she will be obeyed, and in bringing the murderers to condign 
punishment. 

However, it now appears that our views of Austria are incorrect : our 
new ally, Sardinia, is preparing for the fight, and it is our bounden duty 
to support the cause of constitutionalism against despotism. Subscrip- 
tions are publicly got up to present the Sardinians with cannon to fortify 
Alessandria, and our journalists raise an intense pother because Austria, 
with the same defensive views, is rendering Pola a fortress of the first 
class, as a protection for Trieste. At the same time, she is concentrating 
her troops in Lombardy, while the remainder of her army is prepared to 
take the field at a moment’s notice. It is quite evident that she does 
not intend to give up her hold on Lombardy without a desperate struggle, 
and we fancy it will not be so easy to dislodge her as the patriots may 
assume. Popular enthusiasm is doubtlessly a very fine thing, but a 
— army is rather better, and that Austria possesses the latter will 

ardly admit dispute, when we mention that she can bring into the field 
close upon 450,000 men at the present time, without running any danger 
at home. But, as some people are so obstinate that they will not believe 
except they see it in black and white, let us go into a few statistical de- 
tails about the Austrian army since its reorganisation in 1849. 

There are at present 62 regiments of infantry, each regiment consist- 
ing of 4 field battalions, 1 grenadier battalion, and 1 depdt battalion. 
Each field battalion has 6 companies; the grenadier and depét 4 com- 
panies. Each field and grenadier company consists of 220 men: hence 
a field battalion is 1324 strong, a grenadier battalion 884. A depot 
battalion has 530 men; a line infantry regiment, at its full strength, 
would amount to 5964 men. This gives a strength, for 62 regiments, of 
369,000 men, who, although not now entirely called out, are held in 
readiness, and could be employed in a war. Next come the Rifles, con- 
sisting of, first, 25 battalions, divided into 115 companies, each consist- 
ing of 200 men; and, secondly, the Tyrolese Imperial Rifle Regiment, 
consisting of 7 battalions, amounting altogether to 6864 men. The 
total amount of the Rifle corps is close upon 33,000 men. To these 
must be added the Border regiments, or Grenzer, divided into 14 in- 
fantry regiments, each amounting to 3847 men, including 50 artiilery- 
men, who serve 4 field-pieces attached to each regiment, but do not 
take the field. The Grenzer amount to about 55,000 men, prepared 
to march, but in case of necessity could furnish a much stronger con- 
tingent. 
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We have then, as the total strength of the Imperial infantry prepared 


to take the field— 
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Total. . . 457,000 ,, 


When we assume that of this number about 150,000 should be de- 
ducted for garrisoning fortresses, defending the frontier, and maintain- 
ing tranquillity at home, the Emperor of Austria will have left at his 
we for any external war close on 300,000 well-equipped and ex- 

tly-disciplined infantry, provided with all the necessary reserves. 

The Imperial heavy cavalry consists of — 


48 Field squadrons of cuirassiers ? 19,264 men, with 16,400 
48 ,, a dragoons horses 





The light cavalry consists of 12 lancer regiments, each consisting of 8 
field squadrons, and amounting altogether to 21,696 men, without 
depots. The hussars are divided in a similar manner, and amount to the 
same number. Hence we have as the strength of the Austrian cavalry, 
without depdts— 

Heavy cavalry, 19,264 men, with 16,400 horses 
Light ,, 43,392 ,, ,, 38,304  ,, 


or, altogether, 67,000 cavalry, with about 57,300 horses. If we take 
each dep6t at an average of 150 men, this gives us a reserve of 6000 
men, which is a proper proportion to the field troops. 

The artillery is composed of 12 regiments, divided into 7 brigades, On 
a war footing, each regiment is composed of 4 6-pounder batteries, 3 12- 
pounder batteries, 1 howitzer battery, 6 cavalry batteries, and 1 ammuni- 
tion column ; or, altogether, 14 batteries. Each regiment consists of 135 
officers, 4000 soldiers, and 2300 horses. There is also a rocket regiment 
of 20 batteries, each consisting of 8 rocket-framers, and requiring 3865 
men and 2460 horses for its service. The coast-guard regiment is com- 
posed of 20 companies, with 3440 men, and the fortress artillery of 56 
companies, with a strength of 10,500 men. ‘The total amount of 
artillerymen who could be employed in a war would amount to 70,000, 
with 1344 guns and 20 rocket batteries. Lastly, the engineers amount 
to 11,000 men; the sappers and miners to 5600. 

It will be seen from these data that there are very few European 
armies which could venture to defy the Austrian. Much less can this be 
the case with Sardinia, who, according to her last champion, Mr. Bayle 
St. John,* has an army of very slight proportions. 


The most distinguished arms of the Piedmontese army are the artillery and 
the cavalry. The first, above all, is said to be equal to the French and the 
Prussian. The infantry has not yet reached that perfection; but even it is in 
the way of progress, and promises to reach the level of the others, In time of 
peace Piedmont has an army of 45,000 men, and in time of war can bring 
together the double. Besides the body-guard of his majesty, and the royal guar 
of the palace, the Piedmontese army is thus divided : 











* The Subalpine Kingdom. By Bayle St. John. Two Vols. Chapman and 
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lst. The Royal Carbineers, who in time of peace act as police, and in time of 
war assist the army. 

2nd. Royal Corps, called the Staff. 

8rd. Royal Corps of Military Engineers, seconded by a Battalion of Sappers, 

4th. Royal Corps.of Artillery, divided into three regiments—one of workmen, 
who prepare the material ; one of twelve companies of artillerymen for fortified 
places, and another to serve in the field. There are twenty batteries of six 
pieces each. 

5th. In the Infantry there is a picked brigade, although no longer privileged, 
namely, the brigade of Grenadiers, and two regiments of two battalions. There 
are nine other brigades, of two regiments of three battalions: in all, fifty-four 
battalions. Besides, there is a regiment of Chasseurs of Sardinia, and another 
of Free Chasseurs, both of two battalions. There are three battalions of Ber. 
saglieri, a corps from which France is said to have copied its former Chasseurs 
de Vincennes. The imitation, however, has surpassed the model ; for the Pied- 
montese still use the old carbine, and have not adopted the Minié rifle. The 
broad-brimmed, spherical-crowned hat of varnished leather, shaded by dark-green 
plumes, worn by these Bersaglieri, and which has at first such a theatrical, nay, 
comic effect, comes by custom to seem both elegant and military. 

6th. There are ten regiments of cavalry, four of the line, six of light cavalry; 
in all, forty squadrons. . 

There are other supplementary institutions, which increase the efficiency of 
the army. TI allude to the corps of Veterans and Invalids, to the depots for 
officers, to the commandments of places and forts, and, finally, to the institu- 
tions for military discipline and education, as the School of Infantry and 
Cavalry, the Royal Academy, and the College for Soldiers’ Sons. 

In the war budget the Piedmontese army, in normal times, is set down at 
about 40,000,000 franes a year, nearly one-third of the whole revenue. 

The military marine of Piedmont is the subject of serious discussions every 
year in the parliament. The democratic opposition always blames the various 
cabinets which have succeeded one another since 1848 for neglecting this portion 
of the public forces. They blame, above all, its bad administration, and the aristo- 
cratic spirit by which it is informed. The Minister of War is at the same time 
Minister of Marine, and General Alfonso La Marmora, the same who had the 
command of the Sardinian troops in the Crimea, was frequently compelled to 
confess that he was totally ignorant of maritime affairs. 

In 1851 there were four fngates—the San Giovani, a corvette with covered 
battery, the Aguila corvette, the Aurora brig, three other brigs, one gabarra, or 
little bark, with sails and oars, and three gun-boats, or guarda costas, and seven 
steamers. Since that time there have been added two frigates and some 
steamers. 


But it cannot be expected that a war of this nature can be carried on 
for any length of time without other nations marshalling themselves on 
one side or the other. By treaty we are bound to assist Sardinia in the 
event of her being attacked by her gigantic enemy, and France should do 
the same; but whether she will is a problem yet to be solved. There is no 
doubt but that Austria will be assisted by Russia in the event of such a 
contingency, and we should have in this way a continental war upon our 
hands more menacing than any in which we have hitherto been engaged. 

That the Austrian nation would be delighted at such a war does not 
admit the slightest doubt. The temper of the people is most warlike at 
the present moment; and the army, more especially, is chafing at the 
insults it has been subjected to, owing to Austria’s refusal to take part 
either for or against the Russians. We have done our best to alienate 
her from our side, and we must not be surprised if she feel angry at our 
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alliance with Sardinia. If we wish to put ourselves forward as the 
champions of constitutionalism, let it be so;:. but let us, at any rate, be 
consistent, and not truckle to despotism in one nation and abuse it in 
another. We do not hesitate to affirm that we cannot conceive any 
calamity greater than our being involved in a war with Austria at the 
nt. moment, for it must inevitably result in unpleasantness with 
rance. The defender of the Pope cannot turn round on his assailant 
without great hazard, and we believe that Louis Napoleon would hesitate 
before he took up the cause of the Sardinians, even though owing many 
obligations to ourselves. Besides, too, what end could we propose to 
ourselves in such a war? Are we going once again to act a Quixotic 
part, and help another to attain glory at our expense? Even if the cause 
of the Sardinians were successful, the question as to the fate of Italy would 
be as far from solution as ever—for we could not venture to make the 
Sardinian king emperor of Italy. In truth, if ever non-intervention 
were a virtue, it is in such a case as this. Nor do we believe that 
Austria will insist on war @ tout prix with Sardinia ; we have that con- 
fidence in her ministers, that we believe them actuated by pure motives, 
and that they would not rush madly into war unless from some strong 
provocation. But is not the conduct of Sardinia of such a nature as to 
stir up the worst passions of the Austrians ? The Italian papers are 
filled with menaces, and agents of the Sardinian government are collect- 
ing subscriptions to insult Austria. How long may it be expected that 
her patience can be insulted with impunity ? Are there not limits 
beyond which a great nation cannot put up with studied contumely ? 

What, then, in fact, is the object we would propose in assisting Sar- 
dinia to expel the Austrians from Italy? No one can answer. Our 
soldiers would probably be glad of another war in which they could gain 
laurels for themselves ; and the martial spirit, so slowly aroused in our 
nation, is not yet laid. It would certainly be a very great thing to be 
able to declare the principles of constitutionalism regnant in Italy, and to 
check the power of tyrants, but we cannot be so sure that we could effect 
it, for, in place of the despotism of one,. the peninsula of Italy would 
groan beneath the tyranny of the many. Nor do we believe for an 
instant that the Italian republicans would endure the yoke of Sardinian 
constitutionalism. Mazzini, as their representative, has already expressed 
his views very explicitly on that subject. The diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Allies and Naples are already interrupted, in consequence of 
the tyranny of the king, but,. after all, he is one of those Bourbons who 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing, and whom our policy led us 
to maintain on their thrones at any hazard. We think that England is 
right in thus manfully avowing her error, and—though at a very late 
period—reading him a lesson about the folly of his conduct ; but this will 
not justify us in accusing the Austrians of pursuing the same course. 
On the contrary, the Austrian rule in Italy is quite exceptional ; and we 
regret that we are compelled to be of the opinion that she could not 
govern the country in any other way. 

It is our belief that many Englishmen entertain the same views as our- 
selves on this momentous question, and are disinclined to thrust their 
eountry into a war whence it cannot possibly derive any benefit, but may 
possibly be sadly injured. At any rate, let us know beforehand what we 
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are really fighting for. If Austria take the initiative and attack our ally, 
let us defend her as we are in honour bound to do; but, on the other 
hand, we are not justified in allowing Sardinia to bully Austria, merely 
because she has us at her back to take her part. We feel confident that 
Austria will listen to reason if she be applied to calmly, and has no desire 
to inflame a war in which she would suffer so materially; but, at the 
same time, pride will forbid her putting up with insult. Let us, then, 
warn Sardinia that she is not to expect our assistance in any quarrel of 
her own seeking, and we feel no apprehension but that peace may be 
maintained. If, on the other hand, we desire war at any cost, the 
quarrel is a very pretty one, and may soon be made to attain such dimen. 
sions that no other issue could be possible. 

But the state of Piedmont is not so satisfactory as might be supposed 
from the violent support it meets with from our government. Mr. St. 
John makes known some curious facts—for instance, with reference to the 
priesthood—which will surprise those superficial readers who fancy that 
Piedmont is quite a model state in all its institutions : 


Priesthood is perhaps the most profitable of all the professions in Piedmont. 
The number of Church officials the country contains is really enormous. There 
are above four thousand parish priests; but there are also nearly three thousand 
dignitaries as archbishops, bishops, vicars-general, canons, and so forth. In the 
whole country of Sardinia there are considerably above twenty thousand eccle- 
siastics—a far greater number than in any other country in the world, save 
Rome. 

The Church has enormous wealth, upon which the government has naturally 
turned its eye; for it is inconsistent with the true idea of a state that any cor- 
poration should exist possessed of independent property, even supposing that 
property to be honestly acquired, and teaching ies or other opinions in the 
name of a foreign power. However, for the present, the Church is able to hold 
out promise of ease and comfort to most, of sustenance to all who join it. There 
are always, therefore, numerous candidates. ‘The women of Piedmont are very 
superstitious ; and when a mother sees that a lad is inclined to be idle, she at 
once thinks he has a vocation to be a priest. The prospect of escaping from the 
rough labour of the field is a powerful incentive to youth to embrace a life of 
holiness. Whoever is educating for the ecclesiastical profession, likewise, is 
exempted from the conscription; and numerous broad-shouldered youths are 
induced on this account to Me Yon they will become priests. The advantages of 
the state to which they are destined begin to make themselves felt at once. 
Mothers think themselves blessed when such a vocation has declared itself in 
their sons. The young gentlemen are caressed and coddled ; and as I heard a 
peasant-woman naively say, as an inducement to a priestly life—* their brothers 
are jealous, and eat their polenta sulkily, whilst they (the priests aspirant) eat 
fowl.” Who knows how far the jealousies thus fostered in early years may 
have influenced the almost unanimous burst of indignation against the priests 
as soon as the people got possession of their freedom ? Oy gam not forget 
to say, that Fi the Church is mighty powerful over the minds of many of 
the middle classes, and many of the lower—to say nothing at present of the 
aristocrats, who are almost all priestridden—the majority of the country, though 
staunchly Catholic so far, seems in favour of the policy of the civil power. 


The reforms which the government has introduced, though in reality 
but of small amount, have excited a great outery, and Mr. St. John allows 
that many of them had been adopted long before in the most despotic 
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states—such as Austria, Naples, and ~ wn The country does not 
even possess a language of its own, but, like the Belgians, the people has 
recourse to a foreign tongue. Education is carried on in Italian, and 
does not appear very widely diffused, if it be true that only twenty-eight 

cent. of the population can read and write. It is entirely in the 
pends of the priests, who, as in every other Catholic country, are anxious 
to impress on the mind of youth the universality of the Church in mat- 
ters temporal and eternal. The practical result of such a system may be 
seen in the following anecdote we quote from Mr. St. John: 


Another trial, more strange and scandalous still, and also for religious mo- 
tives, took place at Casale in 1850, against a priest named Grignaschi. 
I can only say, however, that in reading some of the old Italian novelle, we 
uently come to narratives in which ecclesiastics, by an audacious pretence, 
are made to obtain complete influence over credulous and beautiful women. The 
means attributed to them are so apparently absurd, that we imagine the writers 
are inventing, in order to satisfy their spite against the Church. This is pro- 
bably not the case. There is re even in Casti, so incredible as what took 
lace six years ago in Piedmont. It is impossible to imagine a priest more 
lasphemous, more licentious, and more successful, until justice intervened, than 
this Grignaschi. As to the credulity of the women, it surpasses belief. He 
succeeded in persuading many that he was the Son of Man in person returned 
to the earth; and thus obtained partners in frightful debauchery! Even other 
priests were deceived. The wretch’s blood, one day that he called in the as- 
sistance of a leech, was collected in phials and sold as a sacred relic. When the 
case was tried, the papers were obliged to give some of the evidence in Latin, 
and to suppress many parts of it altogether from sheer reluctance to print any- 
thing so odious. The Church, of course, tried to save Grignaschi, as it tried to 
save Frére Léotade in France. Some vengeful fatality seems to urge it to 
identify itself closely with the most odious criminals. Or, are so many guilt 
that these trials are considered dangerous examples? However this may be, i 
had many opportunities of knowing that the morality of the Piedmontese priests 
is fit to be painted only by Boccaccio or Bandello. Can we be surprised if 
there is much crime in such a country ? 


It will be seen from these statements that the constitutionalism which 
we applaud so highly in Piedmont is not of that immaculate character 
which its partisans would gladly assign to it. In truth, we can only 
98 of it negatively: by allowing that the form of government in 

iledmont is not so bad as in the rest of Italy. But it remains to be 
proved whether such a form of governing is suitable in the southern part 
of Italy. This we are inclined to doubt, and for our own part would 
prefer seeing the Austrians masters to the Sardinians. We should, at 
any rate, be certain of hearing of no rebellious movements, and the peace 
of Italy would be insured. But for what reason we ought to interfere 
more for one side than the other, appears to us a mystery. Years must 
elapse before Sardinia enjoys the same liberal constitution as ourselves, 
and she has quite enough to do in attending to her own progress, with- 
out interfering in the affairs of Italy. The better class of Piedmontese, 
too, are quite aware of the fallacy of such hopes, and have no desire to 
embroil their country in a hopeless war for the doubtful prospect of terri- 
torial aggrandisement. It is only the liberal party which entertains such 
exaggerated notions of Piedmontese superiority in Italy; and the Aus- 
trians would very soon be able to finish with them, unless we are foolish 


enough to back them up. 
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It is true that the ‘Sardinians assisted us in our last war, and doubtlessly 
fought most bravely at the Tchernaya: it may be equally true that they 
may be justified in expecting some reward at our hands, for no one 
would suppose that they engaged out of sheer generosity in a war which 
could not possibly concern them. The terms of this reward, we presume, 
were settled prior to Victor Emmanuel sending his troops to the Crimea; 
and if so, they ought to be made public. Or was there one of those 
“secret” clauses in the treaty, known only to the high contracting 
parties, and the great delight of diplomatists ? We think that it is almost 
time the English nation was made. aware what the Sardinians expect 
from us in return for their assistance, for if zt be our armed intervention in 
her quarrels, as we are inclined to suspect, the reward would be out of all 
proportion to the service rendered ; and we must not allow our anuoy- 
ance at the part Austria played durmg the war to lead us to exaggerate 
the assistance Sardinia afforded us. Had the war been really popular at 
home, we should not have required to call any one to our aid ; and this is 
one warning the more to us not to engage precipitately in contests which 
may possibly produce no tangible result, except .a very long bill for ex- 
penses incurred. 

We think, then, that we have shown the perfect want of object we should 
have were we to assist the Piedmontese in any aggressive war against 
Austria. With two nations, the largest in Europe, opposed to us, and a 
third ‘great power, whose policy in such an eventuality would be, to say 
the least, dubious, we must exercise extreme caution ere we throw down 
the gauntlet to Austria. Not that we entertain any apprehension as to 
the result: we have already defeated greater odds than these, and were 
the object a just one, we are certain our nation would rise as a man to 
withstand the expansion of Austrian power in Italy. But this is the very 
point at issue: there is a very strong party in this country favourable to 
Austria, not through any predilection to despotism, ‘but in the interests of 
abstract right ; and we join with them in believing that England would 
not be justified in taking up arms against her unless the political exist- 
ence of Sardinia were imperilled. But that things have hitherto gone so 
far as this we are inclined to doubt; and even if Sardinia were: in any 
present danger she would only have her own petulant spirit to thank for 
it. But, apart from these considerations, there are others equally im- 
portant to be regarded—among them, the injury which would accrue to 
our country by any prolonged continental war. The last two years have 
inflicted wounds on our commerce which will not so readily be healed, and 
we cannot afford so soon to recommence hostilities in a cause where we 
have nothing at stake. The defence-of a bastard constitutionalism is not 
a subject on which England should ‘take up arms at a period when the 
most vital interests of humanity demand her attention; and we should 
be far more justified in interfermg in the United States than in Italy. 
We send a fleet to overawe the King of Naples, neglecting, at the same 
time, all notice of the butchering in Kansas, and the predominance of 
the slaveholders. If we really intend to become the Don Quixote of 
the world, let us, at any rate, behave consistently, and not allow :avy inte- 
rested motives to be placed to our account. 

Hf, ‘then, we view the subject of Italy dispassionately, we think all right- 
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minded men will agree with us in deprecating any measures which may 
appear offensive to Austria at the present crisis, and for that purpose we 
should not allow any collection to be made for the purpose.of purchasing 
cannon for Alessandria. It is absurd to assume that such a collection 
can prove of (the slightest use to Piedmont, for she can always purchase 
or found sufficient guns for her own defence, and therefore it can only be 
regarded as expressive of the sympathy of the English mation for a 
menaced people. Against this, we, in the name of a large and influential 
party, are bound to protest ; and we do trust, in all sincerity, that at any 
rate this may be the last of such absurd demonstrations. During the 
whole war our public press has done its utmost to alienate Austria from 
us, or striven to make her interests identical with our own ; but however 
much we may deplore the fact that she was unable, through the combined 
feeling of gratitude and principle to take our side of the question, we 
ought not to bear rancour on that account. The war once over, all 
parties are supposed to be on friendly terms once more, and we ought to 
be magnanimous enough not to rake up the past. Sinope and Hango are 
now never spoken of,—then why should we bear malice against Austria ? 
That we do bear malice, however, is evident from the whole character 
of our literature, and this feeling is much to be regretted on every 
account. 

All we ask, then, is, that our government should act a straightforward 
and manly part, by informing Austria, without any diplomatic evasions, 
that we are quite prepared to defend Sardinia in the event of any aggres- 
sive proceedings against her ; but, on the other hand, we will not allow 
her to take advantage of our alliance in order to insult Austria with 
impunity. We have that confidence in Austria, that we feel certain she 
will listen favourably to such a message, and put perfect faith in our 
assurances. If, however, the contrary should unhappily prove the case, 
we should then be justified in the eyes of the world if we uphold Sardinia, 
and not allow her territory to be overrun. For that purpose we shall 
have an army of 125,000 men at our command, and a whole nation at 
its back ; and in the confidence of a just cause we need fear no continental 
coalition. The time is now past when war can be commenced for kingly 
quarrels : the people, as contributing the expense, will and has a right 
to know for what purpose hostilities are begun, and hence a heavy re- 
sponsibility is cast on our ministers. The past war was not so satis- 
factory in its results that we can afford to fight for theories ; but, given a 
fair cause, and England will never be found to be backward. 

What the consequences of such a war would be it is impossible to 
foresee, but that they would entail the most dangerous revolutions does 
not admit of a doubt. England once throwing down the gauntlet in 
defence of a nationality, would cause the wildest aspirations among the 
down-trodden peoples of Europe. ‘The only question is, where are we to 
draw the line, for Hungary and Poland might, with the same show of 
Justice, demand our intervention. If we go to the assistance of the Nea- 
politans, are we to stop there and proceed no further—why not emanci- 
pate the Romans, the Tuscans, the whole of Southern Italy? By the 
same sequence, we ought to send our fleets to intervene wherever op- 
pression may be ‘complained of, and end by sevolutionising the world. 
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But this cannot be the object. We must conclude that our government 
has some concealed reason for intervention which in due time will be 
made known, for we cannot believe that it is intended as a further warn. 
ing to Austria, although some daring men have ventured to say so. Let 
us in all good faith believe that the cry of the prisoners has reacued our 
ears, and that we have determined, from a principle of humanity, to release 
them ; but we trust this will prove the exception and not the rule, for 
there are other prisoners treated still worse than Poerio and Settem- 
brini, whose cries for help we will not hear, although borne to us in the 
columns of our daily papers. What a comfort it must be to the Neapo- 
litan state prisoners to know that their king is weak and can safely be 
bullied, while the poor wretches groaning at Cayenne may die -by dozens, 
and no one stretch out a hand to save them.* 








I’M WAITING FOR TO-MORROW. 
BALLAD. 


We sought her on her bridal eve, 
So beautiful and fair, 

And sportively we placed the wreath 
Of roses in her hair ; 

Her smile a flood of sunshine seemed, 
Without a cloud of sorrow, 

And when we left she gaily said, 
“T’m waiting for to-morrow.” 


Next morn we led her to the church, 
No bridegroom met her there, 

The white-robed angel Death had stolen 
The heart she hoped to share ; 

We told her he was called away, 
And strove to soothe her sorrow,— 

“ T knew he was not false,” she said ; 
“T’m waiting for to-morrow.” 


Now ofttimes in the churchyard green 
Alone poor Ellen strays, 

And kneeling by a new-made grave, 
By turns she weeps and prays; 

And when at eve the radiant skies 
Their sunset glories borrow, 

She turns towards the west, and sighs, 
“1’m waiting for to-morrow.” 





* Since this was written, it has been announced that the French prisoners are 


to be removed from Cayenne to New Caledonia, but nothing has been made known 
as to any amelioration in their fate. 
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A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE YEARS 
1851, 1852, 1853. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Valparaiso, February, 1852. 


WueEN you have entered the river La Plata, and find yourself in the 
midst of the somewhat hilly islands of Lobos—known as the resort of 
flocks of wild birds—you observe by the colour of the water that you are 
no longer on the ocean. Presently you see here and there a point of 
land jutting out from the northern coast, and fancy you are sailing in 
some cove of the sea, until you approach Buenos Ayres. You pass 
Maldorado, a commercial place with an excellent harbour, situated at the 
mouth of the river, then several small islands, after which the lighthouse 
of Monte Video becomes visible; and lastly, the town itself, where we 
arrived in the evening of the 29th of December. 

The town presents a pleasing appearance, built on a projecting and 
somewhat elevated tongue of land (St. Joseph) stretching out between 
two bays, at the end of which two hills are to be seen, each crowned by 
a fort. The white houses and the tall spires look extremely well, con- 
trasted with the green plains around. ‘There is so little depth of water 
in the harbour, that it is seldom possible to anchor nearer to the town 
than within two English miles. Ships of war, as usual, take the outside 
of the harbour, whilst nearer to the landing-place are anchored the 
various merchantmen. ‘The landing is effected by means of a high, 
long, narrow wooden bridge, supported by slender iron pillars, and, after 
passing it, the stranger finds himself in the midst of the bustle of the 
town. 

In the nearest streets we stumbled on a number of odd-looking con- 
veyances, and not less odd-looking drivers. ‘The carriages, which have 
enormous wheels, are open before and behind, and are furnished at the 
sides with a frame of strong basket-work. ‘They are generally drawn by 
three mules—and driven by a man, or more frequently a half-grown 
boy, equipped in a red jacket, or flowing poncho, and with a piece of 
coloured cloth wrapped in a curious manner round his legs. 

The town is regularly built, and the houses, with very few exceptions, 
consist of one story and a flat roof, upon which, towards the evening, the 
natives of the fair sex may be seen enjoying the cool air. The windows 
have on the outside iron lattices, which impart to the whole building a 
gloomy and almost prison-like appearance. ‘The court-yards are mostly 
all surrounded on every side by inhabited houses; they are always paved, 
and are often adorned with pretty plants and flowers growing in wooden 
tubs, or with larger trees springing up through spaces in the pavements. 
In the centre of these court-yards, or at one side, is placed a cistern 
where rain-water is kept, and not unfrequently is an awning, affording 
shelter and coolness, stretched over the whole. The houses are cheerful 
and well arranged, and one forgets on entering them the dismal look of 
the exterior. All betokens elegance and prosperity in the principal 
streets, but in the inferior ones it is very different. There no paved 
Oct.—VOL. CVIII. NO. CCCCXXX. ) 
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courts are to be found, but numerous ditches full of stagnant, impure 
water; now one stumbles upon a dead horse, half-eaten by myriads of 
insects revelling in its putrifying flesh ; now one encounters a heap of 
offal, the horns of oxen, and other things that taint the air with their 
smell. The houses are like large booths at a fair, with small holes for 
windows, the interiors of which seem to be anything but models of clean- 
liness and good order. 

It is to this portion of the town that the stranger must betake himself 
to see the every-day habits of the common people. One meets here with 
dirty, unshayen men, with savage countenances, whose villanous expres- 
sion is no way softened by the red habiliments and the belt of gaudy 
colours that encircles the waist, and holds sometimes a large butcher's 
knife, sometimes a pair of pistols—all of which, together with the sin- 
gular mode of wrapping cloth round the legs, give to the whole figure 
very much the appearance of a bandit. But alongside of these desperate- 
looking fellows, with whom mingle negroes and mulattoes, are to be seen 
many persons clad like Europeans—for numerous foreigners from all 
nations have settled amongst, and almost dislodged, the native inha- 
bitants. 

There are several churches in Monte Video, but few other public 
buildings. The cathedral is a splendid place of worship, with two lofty 
but somewhat narrow spires—and a large cupola, which is tastefully 
ornamented with a sparkling blue-and-gold-coloured china, which looks 
very beautiful when the sun shines on it. In the small side-chapels the 
Virgin Mary and other patron saints are to be seen dressed in rich velvet 
robes, adorned with jewels, The Virgin Mary, in particular, wears a very 
valuable necklace and a handsome brooch. 

As the ceremonies attendant on the Christmas festival had just been 
celebrated, there remained upon the altar a magnificent cradle, in which 
lay an effigy of the infant Jesus upon a handful of straw, while his parents 
stood near in full pomp, especially Joseph, who looked like a thriving 
over-dressed alderman. Nor was there any lack of oxen, or angels, or any 
of the other usual accessories. A small table stood in the centre of the 
church, upon which was placed a box, holding a naked little white 
Jesus, with a tea-tray alongside of it to receive the money which the 
pious might be bountiful enough to offer. And that the black Christians 
might not think themselves forgotten, but see and feel that the Christmas 
festival was also for them, there lay on a side-table a little Jesus, black 
as ebony, with woolly hair, which was really not at all ill-looking. 

In another church, that of San Domingo, which in all respects was less 
gorgeous, these pageants were still more strange ; here Joseph was to be 
seen in a blue coat with bright buttons, and Mary, against whom nothing 
was to be said, except that she was highly rouged, was equipped in a 
hoop petticoat trimmed with fine lace; round the cradle of the infant 
Christ was a sort of frame, representing a mountainous landscape, with 
houses and villas cut out of paper, and painted in various gay colours. 
A troop of angels, who hovered over the whole paraphernalia, had the 
appearance of singing as loudly as they possibly could—at least their 
throats were terribly distended, and the expression of their countenances 
betokened agonised exertions. 

In these churches one is struck with the painted walls, the incense, the 
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kneeling crowds mumbling Latin prayers after the priests, or counting 
their beads, or crossing themselves before the image of some saint; but 
one does not comprehend how these multitudes, many among whom have 
no more lofty conceptions than of what they see before their eyes, can, 
from such sources, find scope for devotion, solace for a contrite and self- 
condemning soul, strength and support for an afflicted heart. One per- 
ceives in all these ceremonies and empty pageants the key to the opaque- 
ness which seems to prevail in the public mind. For amidst all these 
religious exercises, religion itself, with its elevating and ennobling senti- 
ments, is rarely found. The omnipotence of self-deluding habit reigns 
over all. 

Close to the shore stands another church, which is equally remarkable 
for the beauty of its architecture and for its situation, almost amidst the 
waves. This edifice is indeed well adapted for serious contemplation, and 
the eye is not shocked here by anything fantastic or disagreeable. 

The square, towards which the facade of the cathedral is turned, is 
here, as appears the case in all Spanish towns, the only place where the 

neral market is held. It is surrounded by shops, hotels, and the town- 
hall, which serves also for police-office and prison. The prisoners sit 
behind the grated windows and stretch out through them bags attached 
to long poles, therein to gather contributions from the charitable. Pro- 
ceeding down a street leading from this square, one arrives at the suburbs, 
and then at the ramparts of the city. Monte Video is nominally a fortified 
town. From one end of the little peninsula to the other runs a wall, 
backed by a moat or ditch, and mounted with large but, as it appears, 
useless cannon, some of which lie there separated from their carriages, 
looking like awkward self-murderers. The view that presents itself from 
these walls, both of the interior of the city and of the surrounding coun- 

, is a melancholy sight. 

It is well known that Monte Video has sustained a nine years’ siege, 
which was conducted with all the fury that generally characterises civil 
war. That portion of the town which lies nearest the outskirts, within 
the walls, is in a great measure in ruins, and studded with shot from the 
foe, and all around are to be seen evidences of the recent struggle. The 
whole locality has, therefore, a wretched and impoverished appearance, 
and in some parts an absolutely loathsome one, from the numerous putrid 
earcases of horses and the horns of oxen which are lying about. On the 
outside of the walls, as far as the eye can reach, country-houses are to be 
seen, but with the exception of a few situated close under the walls, and 
in which may be traced some signs of life, all these apparently once 
smiling abodes tell but one tale of ruin and desolation, with their battered 
roofs, their empty halls, and their broken-down railings and fences—silent 
witnesses of the misery and barbarity which for nine long years have 
devastated that beautiful and once fertile country. One can hardly fancy 
amore distressing spectacle than the environs of Monte Video. One 
beholds an immense plain, densely crowded with villas, the gardens and 
grounds of which are now covered with weeds and wild creeping-plants. 

“There shall come up briars and thorns,” seems to be a curse which 
has been pronounced upon that ground; and the dwellings men erected 
for their pleasure or repose are now but naked walls—no longer the 
abodes of peace and plenty ! 
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From here, also, one catches a glimpse of the Pampas,—those wild, 
sterile, unbroken plains that stretch from the banks of the river Plate to 
the confines of other mighty streams—those vast plains, where, except the 
occasional hunting-lodge of the warlike and wandering Indian, no ha. 
bitation betokens the presence of man,—and immense tracts of land 
tenanted by wild dings 

But though here, at Monte Video, is to be seen a living picture of all 
the evil which results from war,—how mankind ean convert the most 
fertile meadows into the barest deserts—how their power to destroy is 
almost as great as God’s power to create,—yet, on the other hand, it is 
also to be observed here how peace and security, as if with a magician’s 
wand, can transform destruction and decay into new-born life and pro- 
sperity. Since the return of peace, many of the ruins have been full of 
workmen, who are labouring to restore the houses to what they were; 
the ploughs are again employed in the fields, and the suspended cultiva- 
tion of the land has reappeared. In the course of a few years the country 
will be as fruitful as formerly—perhaps even more so. 

During one of my excursions into the country, when I did not make 
any important additions to my collection, I was surprised by one of 
those storms which are known Be under the name of Pampero. Pam- 
peros are violent gusts of wind, which are peculiar to La Plata and the 
adjacent rivers. Coming from a distance, and whistling over the im- 
mense Pampas, they here break loose in all their wildness. ‘These winds 
prevail most during the months of September and March ; they are 
worst in September, but even in summer they are boisterous. The dura- 
tion of a pampero is in proportion to its violence; the one which J en- 
countered lasted about an hour. When it is about to commence, the river 
sinks considerably, the barometer falls, and rises again before the storm 
actually begins. The skies at first are clear and sunny; the wind, which 
generally comes from the east, veers to the north, then turns suddenly to 
north-north-west and to the north-west, where it remains stationary for 
a short time, and is succeeded by a dead calm just before the hurricane 
breaks forth. Presently, the skies are darkened by heavy clouds, which 
chase each other across the whole arch of the heavens, and are met by 
still gloomier masses of cloud, which seem to extend themselves, while 
the whole horizon appears to be enveloped in flames. A greenish yellow 
light flashes in long streaks over the heavens—peal after peal of thunder 
is heard—the wind rushes furiously over the plains, bowing the tops of 
the loftiest trees to the ground—the rain falls in torrents—all nature is 
in an uproar. All the pamperos, however, are not equally violent ; some 
are accompanied by less tempestuous wind, and less heavy rain ; others 
are not attended by such loud thunder and vivid lightning ; but the one 
which I have just described belonged to the kind that most commonly 
occurs, and it was a spectacle which, in its awful majesty, was well caleu- 
lated to give an idea of the fury of the elements. 

I found myself truly in no very enviable situation when I was over- 
taken by the first heavy drops of rain, on a wide plain where scarcely 
grew a single tree. I looked about long in vain for some place of shelter ; 
at length I perceived the ruins of a house, and thither I hastened, but 
before I could reach it I was completely drenched with the rain, and | 
continued to be soaked within the roofless walls, from which, besides, the 
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falling bricks kept me in fear of being killed at any moment. When the 
terrific storm had somewhat subsided, my guide and I ventured forth 
again, but found the road converted into an absolute river, through which 
we waded with difficulty to a posada, situated on a rising ground at some 
distance, which we reached at length after many accidents. Here they 
received us with great kindness, lighted a pile of wood by which to dry 
my clothes and those of my guide, provided us with warm toddy, cigars, 
and Maté, but would not receive the smallest payment, though I pressed 
itupon them. I was informed that strangers were always thus liberally 
treated at the country places. Maré, which is much used here, is a very 
peculiar preparation. It is a mixture of sugar, warm water, and the 
crushed leaves of the [lex Paraguensis, a plant which grows farther up 
the Plate river, and is an article of commerce, being exported in large 
quantities. All the ingredients are stirred up together in a wooden 
bowl, or a calabash, and the liquid is imbibed through a long reed, 
usually of silver, which is widest at the lowest end. 

The temperature, which had been burning hot before the pampero, be- 
came, after the hurricane, cold and sharp, so that when I reached the 
town I was nearly frozen. However, I went about, seeing all that was 
to be seen, until it was time to return to the frigate. 

I afterwards undertook another excursion to a hill—sierra—on the 
summit of which stands a fort, which does not appear to be in a particu- 
larly good condition. It was on this height daily skirmishes took place 
during the war. ‘The gates of the fort were open, and within were a few 
soldiers who formed the garrison—wild-looking fellows, in old worn-out 
uniforms. At the foot of the hill was situated a camp, with long rows 
of tents, where a detachment of Brazilian troops was stationed. The 
greater number of the soldiers, who were all a wretched set, were engaged 
at small fireplaces in cooking their rations of meat. All around lay the 
remains of slaughtered animals, and the whole place was redolent of the 
most horrible effluvia of raw meat and putrefying carrion. 

Monte Video was, at that time, the resort of a good many foreign 
soldiers, and the duties of the garrison in town were performed by French- 
men, whose uniforms were to be seen in all the streets and public places. 
A number of foreign men-of-war happened to be also there. In the roads 
lay no less than five French frigates of the line, a French brig, and two 
steamers; an English frigate, three war steamers, and a schooner; a 
Brazilian frigate and two corvettes; a Spanish frigate and corvette; a 
Sardinian corvette, and many other ships of war, representing the various 
maritime powers. ‘There were no less than two admirals in the harbour 
—one English and one French. 

After we had taken on board a pilot to steer the frigate through the 
numerous shoals, which, together with the shallowness of the water and 
the lowness of the shore, make the voyage up the river Plate so dangerous, 
we started for Buenos Ayres. The nearer we approached that city, the 
more the river assumed a dirty clayey appearance, like many of the rivers 
in Europe (especially the Thames), while the water at the same time 
became soft and drinkable. As the depth was seldom more than from 
three and a half to four and a half fathoms, the frigate was obliged to re- 
main at the distance of about three and a half Swedish miles. We re- 
moved, therefore, on board the corvette, which was able to approach much 
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nearer the town, and the rest of the distance we effected in a boat. The 
roadstead of Buenos Ayres offers but poor protection to ships, being in a 
great measure filled with sand-banks, and open to almost all the winds 
that blow, for which reason accidents often happen. The harbour is, 
moreover, filled by a great many merchantmen, which may be easily 
accounted for by the fact that Buenos Ayres is the great storehouse for 
the whole of the interior of South America, as well as the Brazils, and 
that all the provincial and country towns, lying farther up or lower down, 
receive from thence the greater part of those necessaries of life which are 
imported from Europe. Seen at a distance, Buenos Ayres. has the ap. 

ance of a large city; and it is not without some reason that it has 
nn called the Paris of South America. There is something very pecu- 
liar in the approach to the town. It is so shallow at the landing-place, 
that even small boats cannot always get in close; therefore large carriages 
or waggons with enormous wheels come off to take passengers on shore, 
On one of the foremost horses sits the postilion, very slenderly clad, 
sometimes riding in the usual manner, sometimes with both knees on the 
saddle, sometimes standing upright, and always shouting at the top of 
his voice. The drivers come close to the boats, and receive the passengers 
and their effects into the cars, and convey them, generally in safety, to 
dry land. It is a strange spectacle to see numbers of these vehicles far 
out in the river; and when one descries a troop of human beings packed 
closely into them, one involuntariiy thinks of the well-known executioner’s 
carts, which, during the period of the French Revolution, used to roll 
along the streets full of victims for the guillotine. 

After ascending a stair the stranger finds himself, on first setting foot 
on shore, in the Alamedan, a splendid promenade facing the sea, from 
which it is separated by a stone balustrade and a row of trees. Here the 
beau monde frequently assemble in the evening—here the labours of the 
toilet are displayed, and flirtations are carried on—here acquaintances are 
made, and the beauty of the evenings is enjoyed. Every Sunday there is 
a “concert & la Musard” here. 

Eighteen streets run parallel to this fashionable place ; these are tra- 
versed at right angles by thirty others, many of which are named after 
events in the history of Buenos Ayres, like the newer streets in Paris. 
In the centre and best part of the town the streets are paved, and have a 
channel running along the middle to carry off the water ; but the back 
streets are not paved, and they resemble nasty gutters, or cesspools. 

Everybody rides on horseback at Buenos Ayres, great folks and little 
folks—rich and poor ; even the very beggar must needs have his horse. 
Horses are not high in price, usually being worth twenty-four Swedish 
Rixbank dollars, or less; they are handsome and well-trained animals, 
and they are often to be seen standing quietly in the streets, without 
being held, waiting outside of the houses where their masters had 
alighted, and had Jeft them to themselves. There are many persons in 
the town who have horses on hire at a moderate price, and, with such 
facilities, it is easy for a stranger to make excursions in all directions. 

The houses in Buenos Ayres are handsomer than those in Monte Video, 
but built in the same style. They have in general three courts, one 
leading from the other, with cisterns, flowers, and awnings. The apart- 
ments are richly furnished in the European style. In the neighbourhood 
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are to be found, as usual, low public-houses, where poverty and vice pre- 
sent themselves in many forms. The Plaza, as it is called, which is 
situated near the fort, is the handsomest part of the town, and consists of 
two divisions, within and without the Recaben—a sort of bazaar in the 
Moorish style—a building with shops on each side, in the centre of which 
is a double gateway like a triumphal arch, but not at all tasteful in its 
architecture. Occupying two sides of this Plaza stands the Cabildo— 
the town-hall and the prison—decorated by the arms of the city ; on the 
third side is the cathedral with its splendid porticos, whose immense 
rows of pillars are not yet, and perhaps never will be, completed, but 
which, nevertheless, forms one of the greatest ornaments of the city; and 
the fourth side is filled with private houses and a good many shops. In 
the centre of the square stands an obelisk, surrounded by a high iron 
railing, which has a particular interest for the people of Buenos Ayres. 

The anniversary of the emancipation of the town from the Spanish 

oke in 1816 is celebrated by an imposing and showy procession round 

this obelisk, at which all the authorities assist, and which is succeeded by 
a sort of masquerade, with fireworks, illuminations, dancing, reviews, &e. 
This square is also the place selected for the well-known Corpus Christi 

ession, in which Catholicism puts forth its utmost pomp. From the 
spikes of the above-mentioned iron railing have the heads of the unfor- 
tunate UnirarrAns looked down upon the bloodthirsty Feperaxists, 
much to the joy and triumph of the latter. 

In another public square are situated the fish and the fruit-markets, 
where there are frequently a large assemblage of people, and various 
articles of food for sale; but these are not displayed in a manner 
very tempting to the appetite. Fruit, generally speaking, is high- 
priced, with the exception of peaches; for peach-trees are so plentiful in 
the town and adjacent country, that people actually often break branches 
off of them to burn as firewood. 

Among the churches the cathedral must be mentioned first. As has 
already been told, it stands in the Plaza, but the entrance to it is in 
another street close by. It is a gigantic building, and highly ornamented 
in the interior workmanship, but is without all the gold and silver, 
flowers, images, &c., which abound so. much in the churches at Rio, 
though nothing could be conceived richer than the whole area before 
the altar, which is inlaid with plates of gold. A number of side-chapels 
are full of holy images and pictures, and in one of them we were shown 
the portrait of a martyr, which is said to be by Raphael himself—a claim 
to celebrity which, however, may be considered doubtful. In the nave 
of the cathedral, far up near the roof, hang all the English flags which 
were taken in the year 1808, and over which, even now, every loyal 
Buenos Ayrean glorifies himself mightily. Besides this one there are 
many other handsome churches, which, however, are not so well fur- 
nished with the expensive articles that convert the altars into exhibition- 
tables, with a view of which the curious stranger may be gratified. 

At the back of these churches lie the barracks of Rosas’s life guards. 
It would be impossible to imagine anything less civilised and more 
savage-looking than these soldiers, both in their equipment and in their 
bearing. On their heads they wear an odd sort of cap, resembling a 
shawl, with an upward peak in front; their body-gear is composed, some 
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of a red jacket, descending from their shoulders, others of a ragged red 
poncho ; and their legs are encased in strange-looking garments, with 
euds hanging down before and behind, which envelop the lower man as 
if in a sack, and must be very inconvenient. And as to the phy- 
siognomies! Some were those of negroes, with thick lips and flattened 
noses; some of Gauchos, with coarse black hair, brown skins, aquiline 
noses, and sparkling eyes—all these features buried amidst a thick 
beard and enormous moustaches. To see a single specimen of these 
soldiers might be characteristic enough, but as a regiment, young and 
old, tall and short, well clothed and dressed in tatters, mingled together, 
this gives the idea of a band of robbers, thirsting for booty and blood, 
However, such troops are well suited to such a commander; and when he 
has such savage animals whom he can let loose at pleasure, he can easily 
cut as many throats as he likes. 

Near these barracks lie a Jong range of houses, where the ministers 
live, and have the offices of their different departments. There, also, 
are situated the state apartments, and the CHAMBER OF REPRESENTA- 
TivEs, which is handsomely fitted up. The seats, arranged in the form 
of an amphitheatre, are covered with red and green morocco leather ; 
for the audience there are places resembling the boxes of a theatre, and 
on a tasteful platform are seen the chairs occupied by the president and 
the speaker. 

In an inner apartment hangs a full-length portrait of Rosas. It re- 
presents a vigorous man in the prime of life, with fine, manly features, 
and a good-natured expression of countenance, leaning against a pillar, 
on which is engraved a flattering inscription, and in a separate place is 
set forth that the country has reason to love and honour Rosas as 
“ PATER PATRIA.” 

Opposite to this row of buildings stands the house belonging to 
Rosas himself ; it fills a large space, and is the handsomest in the whole 
town, though simple in its graceful style of architecture. It is only one 
story high, with windows down almost to the ground, a flat roof, and 
sparkling white walls; but it is so remarkable for its symmetry, that 
much more magnificent buildings have often a less imposing effect. 
Within are several courts, and in one of these is a high tower, erected 
for the purpose of enjoying from it a very charming view of the town 
and adjacent country. Round one of these oriental-looking courts, 
filled with lovely flowers, ran a suite of rooms furnished in the Euro- 
am manner, and in one of these is to be seen a full-length portrait of 
Manuelitta, the daughter of Rosas. This lady, who is universally be- 
loved and admired, is one of the most distinguished persons in Buenos 
Ayres. Endowed with great talents and judgment, she has, even in 
matters of importance, much influence over her father; she is everything 
to him, and not only conducts his household, but directs in all his 


private affairs. In short, though not beautiful, she is an exceedingly 
clever and remarkable woman. 
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LEAVES FROM OLD TREES. 


From the earliest ages trees occur as objects reverenced from genera- 
tion to generation, and with particular trees many memorable events of 
history are associated. In the most ancient annals we find mention of 
some tree that became a landmark of nations long before Ethelbert and 
his court listened to the preaching of St. Augustine beneath a Kentish 
oak ; and it seems as if the human race had in all times loved to connect 
the transitory memories of man with these enduring witnesses, and to 
hold as consecrate their ancient solemn shade. 

The towering oaks of Palestine mark each step of the first patriarchal 
migration.* Under the oak of Moreh, at Shechem, and the oak of 
Mamre, at Hebron, was built the altar and pitched the tent of Abraham ; 
and each of these aged trees connected with the history of Israel became 
the centre of a long succession of traditionary memories and historical 


recollection. 
Such tents the patriarchs loved. 


Within the ancient enclosure mentioned by Josephus, of which some 
ruins still remain to the north of Hebron under the name of “ Abraham's 
House,” stood a gigantic tree, supposed not only to have seen the Flood, 
but to be coeval with the Creation! The tree to which this marvellous 
antiquity was attributed remained down to the time of Theodosius, and 
in the reign of Constantine its branches were commonly hung with 
images and a picture, and a fair was held under its shade, at which time 
Christians, Jews, and Arabs alike, rendered honour to the leafy patriarch. 
This Methuselah of trees was afterwards enclosed within a church, in 
which it was standing in the seventh century, and marvellous tales were 
told of it. Another tree, known as the Oak of Abraham, near Hebron, 
is described by Dr. Robinson as a magnificent tree, with a sound trunk 
measuring twenty-two feet and a half in circumference, the branches 
having a diameter of nearly ninety feet ; but he remarks that Abraham’s 
tree (a terebinth) probably stood nearer to Jerusalem, and it had disap- 
peared in the days of Jerome. Maundeville relates of a tree which he 
saw near Hebron, that it was green in Abraham’s day, and withered up 
at the time of Our Saviour’s crucifixion. This is not the only tree to 
which popular tradition has ascribed a sympathy with the Life of Christ, 
for the oak in the New Forest, against which Tyrrel’s arrow glanced 
(and which was standing a hundred years ago), was said to put forth 
buds every Christmas-day that withered before night. There were other 
sylvan patriarchs of fame in the Holy Land, as the Oak of Bethel, the 

aks of the Wanderers, &c., which look green in the history of Palestine, 
like the palm-trees of its wells. And we must not omit the sycamore, 
from which Zaccheus saw our Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem, which was 
standing in the fourth century after Christ, when it was seen by St. 
Jerome. 

Then, besides these long-remembered landmarks, there is the cluster 
of ancient trees that remain in their secluded heights on Lebanon, cele- 
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* Sinai and Palestine. By the Rev. A. P. Stanley. 1856. 
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brated by the poets of Israel as the Trees of God—the tall cedars which 
He had planted. A Syrian traveller, in 1696, found one of the largest 
thirty-seven feet in girth. Their extreme antiquity is proverbial. Their 
timber was used (and probably for the last time) in Constantine’s Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem, the roof of which, when last renewed, was 
repaired with British oak, the gift of our fourth Edward. The Greek 
clergy still offer mass under their branches as in a natural temple. And 
so, upon the ridge of Carmel, in the ruins of a stone. buildmg which 
might be of any age, among thick bushes of dwarf oak, the reputed 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice upon the sacred high-altar of the Lord, the 
Druses come—as Vespasian went—to offer sacrifice. 

But long before the Druses were a people, woods and groves were held 
in reverence by heathen antiquity for the celebration of religious rites. 
We have all read of the solemn shades 


Where maidens to the Queen of Heaven 
Wove the gay dance round oak or palm. 


Homer mentions a sacrifice offered under a beautiful plane-tree. Ulysses, 
inquiring for his son,* hears that 


In sacred groves celestial rites he pays. 


The oak, which was held sacred by the Greeks, was dedicated to Jupiter 
himself by the Romans, was reverenced by the Britons, and (as we learn 
from Diodorus Siculust) by the Gauls. Plinyt says, that to the sacred 
shade of oaks the Druids resorted for their solemn ceremonies. Then—to 
pass from heathen customs to the usages of Christian antiquity—we find 
that to hold a synod under the shade of an oak-tree was a custom of which 
early ecclesiastical history furnishes many examples. Thus, the place 
where Augustine convoked his first synod, and met the ecclesiastics of 
the British Church, was afterwards distinguished by the name of 
“ Augustine’s Oak.” It seems to have been near Aust-ferry, at the ex- 
tremity of Gloucestershire, in Bede’s time part of the kingdom of the 
West Saxons. The name of Augustine is, moreover, connected with 
more than one oak in England. 

A custom of very distant antiquity was followed by those medieval 
princes who received embassies, and—like St. Louis—dispensed justice, 
sitting under a wide-spreading ancient tree. And well might the 
heathen rites of antiquity be performed within the awe-inspiring shade of 
dark and solemn forests ; well might the Gospel of the Eternal be pro- 
claimed beneath His ancient and wide-embracing oaks ; well might a 
Christian sovereign hold his court surrounded by such monitory and stead- 
fast nobles, and take counsel from the “tongues in trees.” Remember- 
ing those who had there preceded him in judgment, he might feel that 
“centuries were looking down” upon him from the towering branches, 
and he might be admonished, by the magnitude and stability of these 
crowned ones of the forest, to contrast with them the littleness of man, 
and with their vigorous duration the evanescence of human sway. But 
we are not going to moralise on trees: let us revert to the notices of 





* Odyss. xi. 223. ¢t Diod. Sic. b. v. c. 31. 


} Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi.c.44. “Jam per se Roborum eligunt Lucos, neque ulla 
sacra sine ea fronde conficiunt.” 
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trees in ancient history. And first, there was the plane-tree, famous for 
ts extraordinary size and beauty, which grew in Arcadia, and was said to 
have been planted by the husband of Helen, and which Pausanias saw 
when it was supposed to be thirteen hundred years old, being then still 
vigorous. The temple of Apollo in the Peloponnesus stood among plane- 
trees. Pliny mentions the famous plane tree of Lycia, which grew near 
a fountain by the highway, itself a forest, and in the hollow of whose 
trunk the Roman governor, Licinius Mucianus, with eighteen companions, 
enjoyed a repast. Enormous plane-trees are mentioned in the earliest 
records of Greece. It was probably under their shade that Socrates con- 
versed of philosophy ; and the Academic groves, in which the mind loves 
to picture Plato and his disciples, were formed of the lofty and wide- 
spreading plane. We learn from Herodotus that Xerxes, when he in- 
vaded Greece, halted his army under a tree of this kind, which delighted 
him by its spreading shade and colossal form; and Elian says that the 
Persian king spent a whole day under it, and commemorated it in a medal 
which he caused to be struck. A tree like a sycamore, equally capable 
of sheltering an army, was seen, in 1656, by Thevenot on the Turkish 
island called Isola Longa, the branches of which, he says, would cover 
two thousand men. Down to later days magnificent specimens of this 
umbrageous tree have continued to flourish in Greece, many of which are 
now existing. One of the most celebrated of these is the gigantic 
“ Plane-tree of Godfrey de Bouillon,” at Buyuk-dere, on the European 
side of the Bosphorus—a tree that was flourishing when first 


Byzantium’s native sign 
Of Cross on Crescent was unfurled, 


and is conjectured by M. de Candolle to be more than two thousand 
years old. When measured in 1831, it was found to be a hundred and 
forty feet in circumference at the base, and it has been described* as re- 
sembling a tower of clustered trunks. Its branches are said to be more 
like a forest than a single tree. Its sides are cavernous, and shelter the 
herdsmen as in a grotto, who make their fires in these hollows. It is 
picturesque and majestic in its aspect, as a tree should be over whose 
masses of foliage centuries have glided, and which has shadowed the tents 
of heroes that Tasso sung. Whether it was Godfrey himself or his fellow 
crusaders who encamped beneath this millennial tree, there it stands, ever 
full of nests and sunbeams, seeing the years depart like the leaves that 
fall at its feet, and the winds of the desert scatter the dust of those an- 
tique warriors, remaining itself, from age to age, only more firm and 


Another enormous plane, growing upon the banks of the Selinus, near 
Nostizza, is mentioned in Hobhouse’s ‘‘ Travels in Albania,” and is de- 
scribed as being forty-five feet in circumference at the base, and a hun- 
dred feet high, covered with luxuriant foliage. In the Turkish Empire 
these ancient trees seem to be held in reverence as they were before the 
days of the Prophet. The Mahomedans retire to pray and meditate 
under them, selecting those beneath whose shade religious men in former 
days are believed to have meditated and prayed. 
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* By Monsieur Gautier, in his “ Constantinople of To-Day.” 
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But we were speaking of trees mentioned in history ; and perhaps one 
of the most remarkable is the tree called Ruminalis,* which stood in the 
place assigned for public elections in Rome. Tacitust informs us that in 
A.p. 58 this tree, which eight hundred and forty years before had given 
shelter to the infancy of Romulus and Remus, begar to wither in all its 
branches, and seemed threatened with total decay, which was considered 
ominous of future evil, but that it regained its former verdure. 

Pliny, in his memoranda of the Quercus Ilex (evergreen oak), men- 
tions trees, growing in his time, of a greater age than Rome itself— 
trees which must have stood at that period for at least fourteen hundred 

ears. 

7 Of trees now remaining, the venerable cypress-tree at Somma, in Lom- 
bardy, has a longer historical existence than any other tree of which we 
have read, if it be true, as is alleged, that a chronicle at Milan shows it 
to have been standing in the time of Julius Ceasar. The tradition of the 
place, however, is, that it was planted in the year of the birth of Christ, 
on which account it is reverenced by the inhabitants, and was spared by 
Napoleon himself when he laid down the plan of his great road over the 
Simplon. 

We are not aware of any other existing trees to which either history 
or tradition assigns a greater age than twelve hundred years, but there 
are many which are estimated by naturalists to be much older, as will be 
mentioned presently. A propos of existing continental trees with histo- 
rical associations, we may mention here the old orange-tree in the Orangery 
at Versailles, known under the three names of Grande Connétable, 
Frangois I., and Grande Bourbon, but this royally descended as well as 
titled tree seems quite overshadowed when mentioned with the venerable 
cypress of Lombardy. However, it is more than four hundred years old, 
and has a curious Sli which we believe is to the following effect : 
It comes from some pippins of a tree of bitter oranges planted at the 
commencement of the fifteenth century by Eleanor of Castile, wife of 
Charles III., King of Navarre. The trees raised were preserved, down 
to A.D. 1499, at Pampeluna, and afterwards passed to different owners 
as rare and precious objects, and at length to the Constable de Bourbon, 
who kept them at his Chateau de Chantelle, in the Bourbonnais, until 
1522, when, on the confiscation of his property, the orange-trees were 
sent to decorate the palace of Fontainebleau, then restored and enlarged 
by Frangois I. In 1684, when Louis XIV. had finished Versailles and 
its magnificent Orangery, he collected there all the orange-trees preserved 
in the royal residences; and accordingly the time-honoured orange-trees 
of Pampeluna, then two centuries and a half old, were ultimately removed 
to Versailles. The Grande Connétable, the most remarkable of them, is 
still quite vigorous.} 

The fine orange-trees in the public pleasure-gardens at Gotha are pro- 


bably known to many of our readers. Some of these trees are said to be 
three hundred years old. 
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* From the word (in old Latin) rumen. Thus, in Pliny, “ Lupa infantibus 
preebens rumen.” 

t Annals, book xiii. sec. 58. 
} Ex relatione Galignani’s Correspondent, July, 1855. 
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But in various parts of the world there are trees now standing, which, 
if not dignified by any historical associations, have, in the opinion of natu- 
ralists, attained an age greater even than that of the venerable cypress of 
Somma. The aged tree near Saintes, in the maritime department of the 
Lower Charente, is supposed to be two thousand years old. It is said by 
Mr. Digby to be the oldest oak in Europe, and the largest. Many of 
the oldest trees are yews. Monsieur de Candolle comnuted the average 
yearly increase of the yew in bulk at about a twelfth of an inch; and, 
applying this rate to the three most famous trees of this kind in Britain, 
estimated their ages at twelve hundred and fourteen, twelve hundred and 
eighty-seven, and two thousand eight hundred and eighty years respec- 
tively. The first of these estimates refers to the oldest of the well-known 
yew-trees at Fountains Abbey, which is one of a group that must have 
been of considerable magnitude seven hundred years ago, when the 
monks who had migrated from their Benedictine House at York were 
sheltered by the thick foliage while building their monastery. These 
yew-trees were originally seven in number, and all are of extraordinary 
size. The trunk of one of them is nearly twenty-seven feet in cireum- 
ference at three feet from the ground. A very exact scrutiny is, how- 
ever, required in making the number and distances of the concentric 
zones observable in a transverse section of old trees a measure of dura- 
tion, but Monsieur de Candolle’s principle has been approved by other 
botanists; and applying it to certain trees in Mexico and Senegal speci- 
fied in his “ Physiologie Végétale,” their age was estimated at no less 
than four thousand years! Mr. Digby mentions a cedar on one of the 
mountains of Calaveras, in California, that must be two thousand five 
hundred years old; but this patriarch, we are told, is surpassed in age 
by a gigantic Californian tree, standing in its native forest on the slope 
of the Sierra Nevada, which has been pronounced, on the evidence of its 
concentric rings, to be a contemporary of Moses and Pharaoh. A portion 
of this gigantic “Son of the Snow” has been lately brought to London 
for exhibition, and, if we may trust credentials addressed to the “‘ paying 
public,” the tree is ninety feet in girth, and in height something fabulous. 

England cannot boast such patriarchal trees as these; but there are 
some ancient monarchs of the wood, especially among our majestic oaks, 
that saw not only mail-clad Normans but painted Britons—trees that 
were giants on the earth in the days of Alfred and Athelstan, and are 
giants still. Although Druidical rites are no longer celebrated in the 
kindred gloom of these old oaks, they stand as landmarks of history and 
human memories, like the grey church-towers of England. And our 
hereditary trees, standing fenced round by parks and cultivated grounds, 
of which they are the celebrities and the pride, seem, like most of their 
noble owners, to blend antique stability with modern grace; and, full of 
@ patrician dignity, the very types of steadfastness and duration, loving 
society, yet secluded from a crowd, they form the sylvan aristocracy of 
the land, and a chief glory and delight of Nature. 

From the forest of royal Windsor (said to have been formerly a 
hundred and twenty miles in circumference), to the remote remains of 
the ancient forest of Caledonia, most of the old woodlands of Britain can 
boast stately aged trees, conspicuous among which THE Oak still grows 
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in all its native magnificence of form and size, attaining in many in- 
stances an age supposed to be not less than a thousand years: 


The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 
Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays. 


Of the antiquity of the oak in the British islands, aud the enormous 
size which our indigenous oaks attained, we have evidence in buried re- 
mains of the ancient forests which overspread England in the Anglo- 
Saxon days. Several of these pre-historic oaks have been found in dif- 
ferent places. Beneath Hatfield Chase (for example) the solid trunk of 
an oak was found which measured thirty-six feet in girth, and was conm- 
puted to have been originally more than a hundred feet in height. 
Similar but less gigantic trunks have been found on the banks of 
northern rivers of England, and, in one or two instances, amongst the 
remains of those forests which seem to have been overwhelmed in some 
irruption of the sea, and are now below the general level of the coast. 

Other oaks, that were probably contemporaries of the Ottadini and the 
Brigantes, were standing north of Humber until comparatively recent 
times, when, being wholly decayed, they were cut down. Notices of 
many such trees may also be found in the histories of midland and 
western counties. Dr. Plot mentions one at Rycote, in Staffordshire, 
under the boughs of which four thousand men might have stood. The 
trunk of the great oak at Norbury measured forty-five feet in girth ; the 
Boddington oak was even larger; and the great hollow tree, known as 
** Damory’s Oak,” in Dorsetshire, cut down in 1775, was sixty-eight feet 
in circumference. The Golynos oak, which stood near Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and the Fairlop oak—long a venerable celebrity of its native 
forest—have disappeared more recently. 

But we can boast some millennial and equally gigantic trees still 
standing. The following oaks seem the most remarkable for age, or 
magnitude, or associations: First, there is the magnificent tree, forty- 
seven feet in circumference at the ground, pre-eminent among the 
majestic oaks of Salcey Forest, in Northamptonshire, which is supposed 
to have seen fifteen hundred summers; then there is the celebrated 
Green Dale oak, at Welbeck, pointed out as the tree through the arched 
eavity of which a coach and six was driven; and the King Oak, in Sa- 
vernake Forest—a tree which carries back the imagination not only to 
the days when Norman hunters came to rest under its spreading branches, 
but to the earlier times when, in this sylvan temple, with massive trunks 
for its pillars, and solemn shade for its canopy, the venerable tree looked 
down on heathen rites. Another magnificent tree now standing, called 
the King Oak, is mentioned by that name, as a boundary mark, in a 
grant by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, to the monks of Waver- 
ley, me is probably, therefore, at least nine hundred years old. The 
Flitton oak, in Devonshire, is supposed to have been a young tree in the 
time of King Alfred. Like the Green Dale oak, it is thirty-three feet in 
circumference at the base. And the Fredville oak, a tree as old, was 
majestic in appearance fifty years ago. 
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But in magnitude, these fathers of the forest are surpassed by the oak 
of the ancient church of Cowthorpe, near Wetherby, the dimensions of 
which are set down at forty-eight feet in circumference at the ground, 
and eighty-five feet in height. This tree also is supposed to have 
flourished in the time of the Heptarchy, and it was in a decayed state 
when George III. came to the throne, but it still presented a noble and 
imposing ruin. The Hempstead oak, in Essex, and the Merton oak, in 
Norfolk, are still larger trees. The woodland haunts, so much loved b 
the poet Cowper, on the Marquis of Northampton’s estate, abound with 

ificent specimens of forest trees. “ Cowper’s Oak”—one of these 
Northamptonshire trees—is supposed to have been planted in the reign 
of William the Conqueror. Two others (figured by Strutt), called Gog 
and Magog, measure thirty feet in girth at three feet from the ground. 
One of the largest oaks in England stands close by the old stables in 
Hampton Court Park. At five feet high it measures thirty-six feet 
a Among the ancient and noble trees for which Windeor Great 
Park is famous—trees that were contemporaries of our early sovereigns, 
and have survived their companions of the forest—are two magnificent 
oaks near Cranbourn Lodge, which are of the same girth as the Hampton 
Court oak. Another of the old trees which render Windsor Park so 
impressive of antiquity, and which it is pleasant to look upon as asso- 
ciated with the pranks of the Merry Wives, is the oak which Mr. Jesse 
maintains* to be the real “ Herne’s Oak”—the tree of which 


An old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windsor forest, 
Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d horns, 


The tree is now dead, and stretches forth its spectral arms like those of a 
giant. From its aspect, we need not wonder if 


There want not many that do fear 
In deep of night to walk by this Herne’s oak, 


Many British oaks, distinguished for their associations rather than their 
great age or magnitude, might be mentioned. The following are among 
the most remarkable that occur to us. ~ 

The old oak at the edge of the park at Clipston (on the verge of Sher- 
wood Forest), where the Anglo-Norman kings had a palace, which is called 
the “ Parliament Oak,” in memory of the parliament held there by Ed- 
ward I, in a.p. 1290. 

The large tree called the “‘ Wallace Oak,” at Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, 
the place of his birth, in the foliage of which the formidable Scotch chief 
and many of his followers are said to have hid themselves from the 
English. The branches are said to have once covered a Scotch acre of 
ground. But relic hunters have made this tree pay such large tribute to 
its renown, that it had become woefully diminished when drawn by Strutt. 
It will be remembered that Charles II.’s famous oak fell by a similar 
fate. It was a spreading tree, and was rendered more picturesque by its 
boughs being covered with ivy. 


eee 


* It is commonly said that Herne’s Oak was cut down by order of George III, 
but Mr. Jesse maintains that the oak cut down was a different tree. 
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At Jedburgh, too, there are ancient wide-spreading oaks, known as 
the “ King of the Woods” and the ‘“Capon-Tree,” which are regarded 
as remains of the ancient forest of Jed. Tradition points out the last. 
mentioned tree as the eeyeting-place in the days of Border warfare. 

One of the noble oaks that surrounded Donnington Castle, in Berk. 
shire, and that still rears its head above the ruined walls, is associated by 
tradition with gentler memories, it being ascribed to Chaucer. Adjacent 
to it is a larger tree, called the “‘ King Oak,” which rises fifty feet before 
branches spring from the trunk. 

Then there is the “Abbot’s Oak,” in front of Woburn Abbey—a 
nursling of the monks—upon which tree the last abbot is said to have 
been hung, according to the custom of Henry VIII. in the case of those 
superiors of religious houses who—with a noble constancy—denied his 
ecclesiastical assumptions, and resisted his plundering myrmidons. 

We must not forget the Shelton oak, near “proud Salopia’s towers,” from 
the lofty branches of which Owen Glendower is said to have reconnoitred 
the forces of the king and the gallant Hotspur before the battle of Shrews- 
bury (21st of June, 1403) ; or the oak planted on the classic ground of 
Penshurst, at the birth of Sir Philip Sidney, to be a mark of the great 
event “ where all the Muses met;” or the oak in the park formerly be- 
longing to Lord Hunsdon, from which Queen Elizabeth is said to have 
shot sy | 

We might refer to many other remarkable oaks, but the trees we have 
mentioned are, we believe, the most ancient and interesting of their kind 
are the leafy glories of sylvan England. May all the dryads guard 
them! 

In point of antiquity, however, even the oak does not surpass the 
sombre, “ solitary yew,” which undoubtedly attains an immense age. One 
of the most remarkable of these trees is the Ankerwyke yew, near Staines, 
which is believed to have flourished in the days when St. Augustine came 
to deliver Saxon England from heathen darkness, and to have become the 
silent witness of those conferences of the barons which resulted in the 
grant of the great charter of civil liberties in its vicinity at Runnymede. 
This tree, some centuries afterwards, acquired more tender associations, 
Henry VIII. being said to have met Anne Boleyn beneath its ominous 
shade. The girth of this tree at eight feet from the ground is set down 
at thirty-two feet, and the whole circle of its branches at two hundred. 
But a yew-tree at Perone, in Picardy, is mentioned in history as early as the 
year 684; and the immense yew in the churchyard at Fortingale (which is 
situated at the entrance of Glen Lyon, in Perthshire, in a wild romantic 
district in the heart of the Grampians) seems a veritable relic of Roman 
Caledonia. Indeed, Dr. Neill, who visited it in 1833, remarks, that in all 
probability it was a flourishing tree at the commencement of the Christian 
era. Pennant gives its measurement as fifty-six feet in girth, and in his 
time its trunk stood like a great archway. The Dryburgh yew, the 
branches of which extend fifty feet, is remarkable for size rather than an- 
tiquity, it having been planted, as is supposed, when the abbey was 
founded, in A.D. 1136. One of the largest yew-trees in England is at 
Hampton Court ; and a very ancient yew stands by Iffley church, near 
Oxford, the date of which is believed to be prior to the Norman conquest. 
Its trunk is now nearly reduced to a shell, but its head is still darkly 
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In the churchyard of Dibdin, in the New Forest, a yew-tree, 
measuring thirty feet in girth at the ground, is mentioned by Sir T. D. 
Lauder, who says that in the interior of the enormous yew in the church- 

of Tisbury, Dorset, seventeen persons assembled to breakfast. The 
ow trunk is thirty-seven feet in circumference, and it is entered by a 
rustic gate. The Harlington yew (between Brentford and Hounslow) 
is stated to be fifty-eight feet high, as many in diameter of its branches, 
and twenty-seven in the circumference of its trunk ; and at Darby-in-the- 
Dale is one still larger. The beautiful and stately yew that grows in the 
churchyard of Gresford, near Wrexham, has a circumference of twenty- 
nine feet a little below the divarication of its branches. In some English 
parishes, and in most of the parishes of Wales—in which country there 
are yews of great antiquity and huge dimensions—the yew that stands 
in the churchyard may be taken to be coeval with the first planting of 
the parish church. Many English churchyards besides those paw 
named can boast extremely ancient yew-trees; but there are few that 
can present anything like the “forest of sepulchral gloom’’ that must 
have shaded the cemetery of the abbey of Stratfleur, in Cardiganshire, 
when (as Leland says) it had a group of thirty-nine great yew-trees. As 
a sepulchral emblem it seems to teed come to Europe from Egypt 
through Greece, and its durability and unchanging foliage well adapt it 
for such situations. 

But in point of size as well as antiquity the great chesnut at Tortworth, 
in Gloucestershire, seems to rival, if not to surpass, any existing oak or 
— in Great Britain. This is the tree under which King John 

eld a parliament, and it has been deemed the oldest and the largest tree 
in this country. As it was referred to as a boundary mark of the manor 
in the reign of Stephen, and was famous in King John’s time for its 
magnitude, it was probably a tree in the time of Egbert, and it may even 
be much older than a thousand years. The circumference of its trunk is 
no less than fifty feet at five feet from the ground. This magnitude, 
however, is greatly surpassed by that of the famous tree on Mount Etna, 
“the Castagno de Cento Cavalli,” which is probably the largest chesnut 
in the world, and the trunk of which is Jescribed by Brydone as re- 
sembling five large trees growing together, and having a Lalloe cavity 
more than sixty feet in Tisiniaee: A propos of chesnut-trees, we may 
remark that the avenues in Bushy Park are perhaps the finest in Europe, 
but of course none of the trees have any pretension to the size or anti- 
quity of the gigantic old trees just mentioned. There are nine avenues 
in all, of which the centre one, formed by two rows of horse-chesnuts, is 
the widest, and when they are in full scion, nothing can surpass the 
beauty of this 


——living gallery of aged trees, 
ape up by those graceful “ chandeliers of the forest.’ A noble tree, 
a 


orse-chesnut, is conspicuous in the Wilderness at Hampton; and the 
chesnut-tree at Cobham Hall measures thirty-five feet in circumference 
at the ground. At Burleigh, the lofty and graceful horse-chesnut is not 
only a fine specimen of the size which this tree attains, but combines 
= the antique turrets to recal the Burleighs and Cecils of former 
ys. 
Oct.—vVOL. CVI. NO. CCCCXXX. P 
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And now let the shadow of a few noble elms be thrown upon our page. 
In France, the elm seems to have been associated from ancient times with 
the seignorial chateau, in like manner as the British oak has been asso- 
ciated with our historic edifices. It was under a great tree planted 
before the door of the seignorial manor-house that village judges iy 
France formerly held their assizes. They called these assemblies door. ° 
debates (plaids de la porte) ; and as the tree under which these pleadings 
were held was nearly always an elm, the form of threat to bring a person 
to justice was ‘ Meet me under the elm!” (Attendez-moi.sous ]'orme.) 
Dances and village festivals were also held under the old seignorial elm, 
as in merry England round the maypole; and other suits were urged 
beneath its shade besides those of “stubborn law,” for lovers made it a 
place of assignation ; aud the expression is still used—but ironically— 
“ Wait for me under the elm!” These words are cruelly tantalising from 
the lips of a fair inamorata if they mean “‘ You may wait, for I shall 
not be there.”” The custom is alluded to in Hauteroche’s ‘‘ Amant qui 
Trompe,” where this line occurs :—‘‘ Et du reste, bonsoir; attendez-moi 
sous l’orme.” In the middle ages, before the invention of printing, when 
there were poetical societies, the members of which read their composi- 
tions to their colleagues, one of these associations took its name from 
the custom of the society being to meet under an elm. 

We do not know of any English elms thus associated with poetry and 
song, but there are many localities in the south of England to which the 
elm seems to have given its name from the time even of the Anglo- 
Saxons, although there are not very many old elm-trees in England. 
Perhaps there is not a more ancient elm than the tree which companions 
the mansion-house of Chequers, at Ellesborough, in Buckinghamshire, 
and which, according to the family tradition, was planted in the reign of 
Stephen. The Wych elm at Field, in Staffordshire, described by Dr. 
Plot to measure twenty-five feet in girth, must have been in his time an 
ancient tree likewise; and the similar tree at Tutbury is a relic of the 
castle, and of “time-honoured Lancaster,” as well as of the days when 
the wood of this kind of tree was esteemed for the long bow in England. 
Then, too, there is the Chipstead elm, under which the annual fair was 
held from the time of our fifth Henry, when the road from Rye to 
London passed close by it. There is on Richmond-green the trunk of 
an ancient tree called the ‘‘ Queen’s Elm,” from having (it is said) been a 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; and in the park of Hampton Court there 
are two elm-trees known by the name of the “ Giants,” which must have 
been formerly of enormous size, for the trunk of one of them is twenty- 
eight feet in girth ; and another elm adjacent, known as “ King Charles's 
Swing,” measures thirty-eight feet in circumference at eight feet from the 
ground. In ourdays, when among “ smoke, and crowds, and cities,” we 
endeavour where we can to bring around us “the ever-renewing fresh- 
ness, the grace and poetry of trees,” we bring the elm to adorn ou 
public walks—a location for which its patient endurance of smoky atmo- 
sphere well fits it. Some of the finest public walks in England are thus 
adorned : witness the noble rows in Christ Church Meadow at Oxford ; 
St. John’s, Cambridge ; Gray’s Inn-gardens (planted by Lord Chancellor 
Bacon); and St. James's Park. A propos of the latter, Mr. Jesse 
mentions that one of the elms standing near the entrance into Spring- 
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ens was planted by the Duke of Gloucester, brother of Charles L, 
who is said to have mentioned the circumstance, and pointed out the tree 
when passing it for the last time on his way to the fatal Whitehall. In 
the midland and southern parks of England there are some noble ancient 
avenues of lofty elms, beneath which it is delightful to pace the mossy 
turf, to hear them murmuring with the wind, and see the shadowing 


foliage 





weaving its verdant tracery overhead, 
With the light melting through the high arcades 
As through a pillared cloister’s. 


Everybody knows the avenues of limes at Hampton Court. Speaking 
of the lime-tree, we may mention the tradition that the first trees of this 
kind that were planted in England were those at Dartford, the planting 
of which is attributed to the Sir John Spilman who, before 1590, set 
up there the first paper-mill in this country. It was in the time of 
Louis XIV. that the approaehes to residences of French and English 
nobles began to be bordered with lime-trees, and there are many noble 
survivors in this country of the trees then planted. 

The beech, likewise, forms many of the mile-long avenues of our 
sylvan cathedrals, and we might mention several green arcades of 
amazing height and grandeur, besides some individual trees, of this 
kind, that are of noble proportions, and as old as the days of the Tudors. 
One of the largest that we remember is the beech-tree near Sawyer’s 
Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, which at the height of a man has a 
circumference of thirty-six feet. 

The oldest known specimen in Britain of the Oriental plane is that at 
Lee Court, in Kent, which was a fine tree when seen by Evelyn in 
1683. It is figured in Strutt’s “‘ Sylva Britannica.” 

The walnut, probably a native of Persia, is thought to have been 
introduced in Europe by the Greeks. It found its way early to Rome— 
Horace and Virgil allude to it—and very probably this tree was brought 
to England by the Romans. 

We have not yet mentioned the ash—a tree which, though yielding in 
vastness and circumference of trunk to many of our ancient oaks, fre- 
quently towers in height above the herculean monarch of the woods. In 
the “ Arboretum Britannicum” many ash-trees are mentioned varying 
from twenty to thirty feet in cireumference of trunk, and attaining 
from seventy to even a hundred feet in height. ‘The ash is not so slow 
in growth as the oak. The great ash at Carnock, planted in 1596, is 
thirty-one feet in circumference, and ninety in height. The great ash at 
Woburn is not so large in its dimensions. 

But here we must stop, or the dimensions of our paper will grow be- 
yond all customary bounds. We have spoken of the sylvan celebrities 
that adorn our parks and ancient woods rather than of trees generally ; 
of the historical interest of particular trees rather than of the poetry and 
charm that belongs to these ever magnificent objects of God’s fair 
creation. Otherwise we might have said much of their “ infinite variety” 
of character and aspect, contrasting the grand, massy foliage of the 
sycamore with the silvery leaf and plumose lightness of the willow; the 
dark, wide-spreading, horizontal branches of the tall cedar with the 
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tremulous verdure of “the light quivering aspen ;” the dark tufted foliage 
of the stately chesnut with the light, picturesque, pendant branches of 
the ash; the grand, living pyramid of the lime with the lightsome, 
weeping verdure of the birch-tree—“ lady of the woods ;” the ancient, 
solitary gloom of the yew with the slender and aspiring Lombardy 
poplar or the towering pine. What natural objects can be more mag- 
sallow in themselves, or give a greater charm to landscape scenery, than 
the English elm, with its picturesque and noble outline ; the walnut, with 
its imposing form and lofty stature ; the Wych elm, with its massive yet 
graceful luxuriance ; the Oriental plane, with its elegant form, majestic 
layers of foliage, and picturesque depth of light and shade; the noble, 
expansive beech, the Adonis, as it has been called, of our Sylva; or, 
finally, the majestic oak, so stately in growth, so massive and strong in 
its branches, so rich in its clustering foliage,—the oak, foremost in dig- 
nity and duration amongst the sylvan lords, and which, if the ash is the 
Venus of the woods, may well be called the Hercules of the forest ? 


Long may our woodlands flourish, and may their shadows never be less! 
W.S. G. 








TWO DAYS AT STUTTGART. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


Ir was at the close of the memorable winter which we passed at 
Carlsruhe that one of my companions suggested a short visit to Stuttgart. 
An early spring had already brought us pleasant weather, and eight or 
nine hours would have taken us to the end of our journey, but we pro- 
longed the time by staying an hour or two at Pforzheim. At any time, 
we should have remained to look at the monuments of the House of 
Baden which are carefully preserved in the choir of the cathedral ; and, 
in the present instance, there was the additional amusement of strolling 
through a crowded fair—an event that gave unusual animation to this 
industrious little town. I cannot say that there was much display of 
costly merchandise. The articles offered for sale were mostly of home 
manufacture, and of the most common description. The entire contents 
of some of the booths might have been purchased for a napoleon. Iron- 
work of the rudest make, wood-ware and toys, hats for the peasantry, 
cheap finery for their wives, and cakes for children, or for their elders as 
offerings of gallautry, were the things chiefly dealt in. On some of these 
were mottoes very characteristic of the people. A piece of painted 
gingerbread, in the form of a heart, bore the inscription : 


rire am , Madden, Vier und Wein, 
Mifjen fete betfammen fen 5 

Wenn ein Jungling ohne Wein, 

Und ein Madden gan; allein, 

Miffen trocen Dinge feyn— 
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an effusion so Germanically Horatian that it would suffer by being 
translated. And what could be more tender or appropriate than Du 
alicin, follft mein feyn, written in golden letters upon the back of a 
hearth-brush? What a vo for a declaration! Young Caspar presents 
his mistress with a brush from Pforzheim fair, and with 


Thou alone 
Shalt be my own 


displayed upon its back, he reveals the soft emotions of his heart, while 
by the object itself he reminds her of one of the duties of a good house- 
wife 


But we had chosen a fortunate day for seeing fairs. On leaving 
Pforzheim, a road near the banks of the river Ens—a narrow but deep 
and rapid stream, which, joining the Neckar, empties itself into the 
Rhine—conducted us to Voyhingen, where there was a considerable 
eattle-fair, and an exhibition of costume and physiognomy most amusingly 

tesque. 

Tho town, which stands at the foot of a hill, and is surmounted by a 
Gdlo#,* consists of close irregular lines of narrow houses, with lofty 
gables and painted fronts; and on every second sign, by which the 
ownership of these ancient edifices was designated, was the “ baptismal 
appellation” of ©ottlob, or Gottlich, the originals, probably, of the 
Praise God, &c., of our English Puritans. 

The fair was held in the principal street, which was so crowded with 
“men and cattle” as to be almost impassable; and what an appearance 
they presented! A single peasant, dressed (like those of Beirtheim) in 
a costume nearly resembling that of a Greenwich pensioner—with the 
addition of a white nightcap under the three-corned hat—is a sufficient] 
ludicrous object ; but to see three hundred of them at once, with reo | 
hats of every variety of form, and their faces made more stupidly ridicu- 
lous by the solemn vacancy of beery intoxication, was something absurd 
beyond conception. Portly and purse-proud graziers rode by in hats that 
seemed to have had those of Frederick or Napoleon for their model, and 
honest boors reeled amongst the legs of the horses with their broad, merry 
faces shadowed by the shovel-shape of an English divine. For some, the 
only kind office of a friend, scarcely steadier than themselves, had been 
to place the hind part of the hat 7 Lheaaieemg and some reeled homewards 
arm-in-arm, in parties of twos and threes, with the same three-cornered 
covering placed upon the white nightcap in every variety of grotesque 


combination. 

We drove slowly through them, laughing at each fresh caricature till 
we became as noticeably ridiculous as themselves; and it argued some- 
thing in favour of German amiability that, little as the majority of them 
were in full possession of their reason, they showed no disposition to be 
offended at being the objects of our mirth, or to quarrel with each other. 
In every direction there was genial good humour. 

From what we learnt in speaking to the more sober of them, the price 
of a pair of lean cattle, at Voyinghen fair, was from fourteen to eighteen 
louis d’or ; rather less than as many pounds. 


—_-- 


* A Sdjlof is not always a castle, or I should have used the English word. 
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After this there was nothing to interest us on the road. For our last 
post we hada carriage such as, im these days, is not often met with. 
Judging from contemporary paintings, it must have been built in the 
days of Louis XVI. In its lofty rigidity of form, the body had some re- 
semblance to those of the sedan-chairs which are seen in the works of 
Hogarth. 

As a consequence of our delays at Pforzheim and Voyinghen, it had 
become dark before we arrived at Stuttgart, and a contribution—though 
a very trifling one—was levied for opening the city gates for oar admis- 
sion. The whole place was one deep g cloom : there was not, ‘even in its 
principal streets, that feeble imitation of day by which a town is some- 
times seen to most advantage ; but, in the morning, the massive towers 
of the ancient castle rose before our bedroom windows, and we found that 
our hotel was situated in the very midst of all that was most worthy of a 
stranger's notice. 

Considered merely as one of the great literary emporiums of Germany, 
Stuttgart is a place “of considerable importance. The single fact of i its 
being the head-quarters of Cotta, who holds the copyright of most of the 
German classics, would alone give it this character. The present Baron 
von Cotta, the son of the celebrated publisher—from whom his title also 
is derived—is a member of the Chamber of Deputies. His father must be 
acknowledged to have been one of the most remarkable men of his age: 
one of the instances—more frequent in England than on the Continent— 
in which genitus—taken in its popular sense, as the highest order of talent 
—becomes applied to the accumulation of wealth. In addition to his 
extensive publishing transactions, which included the establishment of 
several literary and political journals still amongst the first in Europe, his 
active mind was directed to a variety of important affairs, both public 
and priv ate. He was employed, during the rev olutionary war, on one or 
two missions to Paris, and was, on more than one occasion, in personal 
communication with Napoleon; “with what object” (said a German 
friend) “I could never learn, and I believe that very few persons know.” 
He was also sent, on the part of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, to arrange 
the commercial compact with Prussia, for w hich he received ‘ decora- 
tions” from each of the contracting powers. 

At home he was a councillor, deputy, committee-man, and finally vice- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, and was at the same time the 
establisher of the well-known hotel, the Cour de Bade, at Baden-Baden, 
and, amongst other enterprises, a projector and proprietor of the steam- 
boats on Lake Constance. Yet the mind that could embrace this variety 
of schemes and occupations, and could enjoy, as its greatest relief, the 
society of Goethe and of Schiller, could also descend to such minutiz of 
labour that, for many years, there was scarcely an account which he did 
not copy into the ledger with his own hand. 

He closed this busy and distinguished career in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age, in December, 1832. 

His biographer in the Gonbcerfations Lericon describes him as simple 
in his manners, and liberal in his assistance to rising talent; but there 
are persons living who tell us that the praises bestowed must be taken 
with some allowance. Though public-spirited and often generous, he was 
a keen tradesman ; and his love of gain is said to have sometimes led him 
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nto acts of illiberality even to the class of men upon whose labours he 
had risen. In this, however, he was not singular. Most of the men who 
have realised large fortunes by trade have been a mixture of liberality and 

imony. The mode in which their wealth has been acquired disposes 
to the latter; their ample possessions to the former. They are seldom 
consistent ; and even if these post-mortem tales against the character of 
y. Cotta have any foundation, they merely prove that, like our great na- 


tional economist, 
He was but a mortal like oTMER men. 


It would have been well if the literary distinction conferred upon 
Wiirtemberg had been confined to the legitimate publication of some of 
the highest productions of German genius ; but it is unfortunately upon 
record that she was one of the last of the confederated states which coun- 
tenanced a practice that defrauds the man of talent of his reward by de- 

riving his productions of a transferable value. By the eighteenth article 
of the Confederation (dic Bundesaft) it was intended that copyright 
should be respected through its whole extent. In Saxony, Hanover, and 
Prussia there had long been laws for its protection; and when the last of 
these powers was honourably employed in removing the difficulties raised 
by several of the other states as to the full operation of the act, Wiirtem- 
berg was slow to yield, and “ with shameful obstinacy” (to use my in- 
formant’s words) ‘‘continued, as long as she could, to protect the noto- 
rious dens of literary robbery at Reutlingen, Cannstadt, and Stuttgart.” 

One of our first visits was to the studio of Danneker. 

The sculptor who had produced a group more truly in the spirit of 
Grecian art than any other modern work, was still living at the venerable 
age of nearly eighty; and though he yet retained the appearance of 
health, we were not surprised to find that he had ceased to work. There 
was something solemn in seeing his deserted studio. Not a fragment of. 
marble lay upon the floor : the figure he had last touched was unfinished ; 
and though I had so lately looked upon his benevolent face, I could not 
help feeling as if we were in the rooms of one already in the grave. The 
works they contained showed nothing that approached the excellence of 
the Ariadne; for he had himself been as unsuccessful as others in 
equalling that extraordinary effort. ‘There was an admirable bust of 
Schiller; and a beautiful relief of Tragedy and History, intended to 
form part of his monument. The colossal statue of Our Saviour, though 
it is considered one of the artist’s best works, I was unable to admire. It 
may be studied to advantage in the model, eight feet high, which is 
placed in the Hofpital Rirde. The expression is good ; but there is a 
stiffness and want of grace in the outline; and, in representing the 
earnestness of exhortation, the upper part of the figure is brought so far 
forward as to threaten its fall. It is not sufficient to prove that this is 
anatomically correct : the artist’s task is with beauty of effect. 

From Danneker’s we went to a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
(Rammer der Whacordneten), and found them accommodated with a 
degree of comfort and even luxury which our own representatives had 
then merely in prospect. The room they met in forms a semicircle, 
with a triple row of seats, surmounted by a gallery for spectators, sup- ° 
ported by sixteen handsome Corinthian columns. Each member had a 
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desk, and the cushions and backs of the seats were covered with scarlet 
cloth. The centre of the floor was carpeted; and facing the deputies 
were the seats.and tables for the president and officers of the Chamber, 
The members who were in the army, or who held official appointments 
under government, wore their respective uniforms; the rest had a kind 
of black serge cloak. 

They were in the midst of an animated discussion—a struggle between 
the Catholic and Protestant interests on the subject of public schools. It 
arose out of an incidental proposition that schoolmasters should instruct 
their scholars in the principles of religion. But as—under a Protestant 
government like Wiirtemberg—the persons who fill these situations 
are generally Protestants, the Catholics were alive to the danger, and 
warmly opposed a measure which seemed to deprive them of the advan- 
tages of a full and free toleration. By conveying such instruction through 
the priests they would at least retain their influence in the Catholic dis- 
tricts ; by leaving it to the schoolmasters, they feared to lose their in- 
fluence altogether. It was pretty clear (as in countries nearer home) 
that the excluded party wanted power, and the dominant party repose ; 
and the willingness of the Protestant clergy to depute one of their most _ 
important duties to the schoolmaster drew down some sharp rebukes 
from their antagonists. ‘ When the pastor,” exclaimed one of them, 
“would commit his duties to another, he is no ‘ good shepherd,’ but a 
worthless hireling !” 

It was the old and still-abiding difficulty of reconciling state education 
with freedom of religious belief. Many were the amendments and divi- 
sions—so many, that it was difficult for a stranger to trace their different 
tendencies : the result was a resolution, carried by 58 against 20, that 
religious instruction in public schools should be given by the respective 
pastors ; but without releasing the masters from the duty of giving pre- 
paratory instruction to the children of their own form of worship. 

The votes were taken by calling over the names of the members, who 
answered with a $a! or Rein!—preceded, in some instances, by a few 
words explanatory of the reasons for so voting. In the whole of the 
proceedings there was an air of good sense. The speeches were short 
and extempore ; and, instead of the embarrassing formality of the 
rostrum, they were delivered from where the speaker sat, and as the course 
of the discussion required. 

Among the members present was the poet Uhland. I had once in- 
quired, from a German friend, as to the great lyrist’s personal appear- 
ance, and was told that I had only to look in my glass. There was 
certainly some resemblance : which sufficiently proved that there was no 
superfluous amount of beauty in either. 

The remainder of our first day at Stuttgart was passed in rambling 
about the city and its pleasant neighbourhood. 
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VICTOR HUGO: “LES CONTEMPLATIONS.” 


TuxsE “ Contemplations” might have a motto prefixed from one of 
Campbell’s lyrics— 
In the silence of twilight’s contemplative hour, 
I have mused in a sorrowful mood. 


The themes are sorrow-laden; and tones of lamentation, and semi-tones 
of keen anguish and demi-semi-tones of blank despair, occur with oppres- 
sive frequency. The poet had ever a kindness for t/ penseroso. As he 
has grown an older, he has grown too a sadder man. His path is not as 
the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. We 
are rather reminded of twilight merging into eve, and eve saddening (in 
Coleridge’s phrase) into night. 

As the eye glances over the pages of the second of these volumes, con- 
taining M. Hugo’s latest poems, written at intervals during the past 
twelve years, it is continually lighting on words of a gloomy cast, per- 
taining to the night side of nature, and the woes of poor humanity. ovr 
and sinistre are perpetually in request. Sombre rhymes with ombre times 
without number. So do funébres with tencbres. Morne is only less a 
bespeak than lugubre, mal than malheureux, trouble than misérable. It 
were a mystery to enumerate thé uses of mystére, and too enigmatical to 
guess the full measure of énigme. We are inundated with a flood of 
pleurs. We are overfraught with a gust of sanglots. There is no stand- 
ing against such a gale of soupirs. There is as much dewil as might 
stock Messrs. Jay’s Maison de that ilk. Cadavre is a familiar presence ; 
squelette grins at us from every corner; in the background is sépulchre, 
and not there alone; and there is a wholesale supply of such grave con- 
comitants as linceul, and suatre, und cercweil, and other articles calculated 
to excite a due acknowledgment in the way of frisson and frémissement 
—another well-worked pair in M. Hugo’s vocabulary. 

In fact, while reading the “ Contemplations,” nous assistons, to apply 
a line in one of them, 


Nous assistons aux deuils, au blasphéme, aux regrets, 
Aux fureurs..... 
Passages of deep tenderness and touching affection—nay, whole poems of 
this character—are largely interfused; but shades of the prison-house 
close them in; everywhere we are haunted by Time the Skeleton and 
Death the Shadow; and, as in the home appointed for all living, the 
worms seem already to feed sweetly upon us, the worms are under us, 
and the worms cover us. Vanity of vanities, saith this Poet, as said the 
Preacher in old time,—all is vanity ; and to the Poet, even more than to 
the Preacher, it is vexation of spirit. He is ever vexing the _ within 
him, over the Problem of Life. He is continually fretting his heart of 
hearts with the Mystery of Death. For ever we are coming across some 
such moody verse as this: 
Je sais que le fruit tombe au vent qui le secoue ; 
Que |’oiseau perd sa plume et la fleur son parfum ; 
Que la création est une grande roue 


Qui ne peut se mouvoir sans écraser quelqu’un. 
A Villequier. 
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Or such feverish and querulous stanzas as these: 


Or again: 


Whatever 


Oh! que le gouffre est noir et que l’wil est débile! 
Nous avons avant nous le silence immobile. 
Qui sommes-nous ? od sommes-nous ? 
Faut-il jouer? faut-il pleurer? Ceux qu’on rencontre 
Passent. Quelle est la loi? La priére nous montre 
L’écorchure de ses genoux. 


D’owd viens tu ?—Je ne sais.—Ou vas-tu ?—Je l’ignore. 
L’homme ainsi parle a l'homme et l’onde au flot sonore. 
Tout va, tout vient, tout meut, tout fuit. 
Parfois nous devenons pales, hommes et femmes, 
Comme si nous sentions se fermer sur nos 4mes 

La main de la géante nuit. 


Nous voyons fuir la fléche et l’ombre est sur la cible. 
L’homme est lancé. Par qui? vers qui? Dans l’invisible. 
L’are ténébreux siffle dans Pair. 
En voyant ceux qu’on aime en nos bras se dissoudre, 
Nous demandons si c’est pour la mort, coup de foudre, 
Qu’est faite, hélas! la vie éclair! 
Nous demandons, vivants douteux qu’un linceul couvre, 
Si le profond tombeau qui devant nous s’entr’ouvre, 
Abime, espoir, asile, écueil, 
N’est pas le firmament plein d’étoiles sans nombre, 
Et si tous les clous d’or qu’on voit au ciel dans l’ombre 
Ne sont pas les clous du cercueil ? 
2 % si % 3 + 
Nous aimons. A quoi bon? Nous souflrons. Pourquoi faire ? 
Je préfére mourir et m’en aller. Préfére. 
Allez, choisissez vos chemins. 
L’étre effrayant se tait au fond du ciel nocturne, 
Et regarde tomber de la bouche de lurne 
Le flot livide des humains. 
Horror. 


Hélas! tout est sépulchre. On en sort, on y tombe ; 
La nuit est la muraille immense de la tombe. 
Les astres, dont luit la clarté, | 
Orion, Sirius, Mars, Jupiter, Mercure, 
Sont les cailloux qu’on voit dans ta tranchée obscure, | 
O sombre fosse Eternité ! 


it may be in Human Life, of the “ Contemplations” it is 


eminently true, in the Contemplator’s own words, that Aélas! tout est 


sépulchre : 


and if at the close of one Contemplation ov en sort, as sure as 


fate on y tombe again at the opening of the next—for are we not all the 
while stumbling over graves, and in the dark? And after all, even if 
Life has its bright side, or its happy moments, or its pleasant associations, 
what are they worth, being a thing so frail and illusory ?— 


Qu’importe la lumiére, et l’aurore, et les astres, 

Fleurs des chapiteanx bleus, diamants des pilastres 
Du profond firmament, 

Et mai qui nous caresse, et l’enfant qui nous charme, 

Si tout n’est qu’un soupir, si tout n’est qu’une larme, 
Si tout n’est qu’un moment! 

Pleurs dans la Nuit. 
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At times, indeed, the utterly desponding and dejected poet expresses him- 
self like a man who has no hope, and is without God in the world. 
Avowedly his esprit is one gui du doute a senti la pigtre. And certainly 
the tone in which he literally upbraids his Maker, for taking away that 
which He had given, for commissioning death to visit the work of His 
own hands, is audacious to the full extent of French audacity. There 
are some most affecting poems in this collection, ix memoriam of a 
darling daughter, and we feelingly recognise the power of their lament; 
but what:are we to think of the taste, what can we say for the feeling, 
that find vent in lines such as these >— 


L’humble enfant que Dieu m’a ravie 
Rien qu’en m’aimant savait m’aider ; 
C’était le bonheur de ma vie 
De voir ses yeux me regarder. 


Si ce Dieu n’a pas voulu clore 
L’ceuvre qu’il me fit commencer, 
Sil veut que je travaille encore, 
I] n’avait qu’a me la laisser ! 


I] n’avait qu’d me laisser vivre 
Avec ma fille 4 mes cétés, 
Dans cette extase ot je m’enivre 
De mystérieuses clartés ! 
Ces clartés, jour d’une autre sphére, 
O Dieu jaloux, tu nous les vends! 
Pourquoi m’as-tu pris la lumiére 
Que j’avais parmi ie vivants ? 
Trois ans apres, 
In plain prose, if a“ Dieu jaloux” willed that the poet should go on 
writing poetry, if He could not do without him in this lower world, why 
did He blight his home by the shadow of death. Profane sublime of 
egotism! Elsewhere is to be found the following nondescript extrava- 
gance : 
Lazare ouvrit les yeux quand Jésus Il’appela; 
Quand je lui parle, hélas! pourquoi les ferme-t-elle ? 
Oi serait donc le mal quand de Yombre mortelle 
L’amour violerait deux fois le noir secret, 
{t quand, ce qu’un dieu fit, un pére le ferait ? 
A celle qui est restée en France. 
In an elegy on another young lady—whose are, esterday, the poet 
says, was twenty years,—to-day, Eternity,—occurs the line : 
A qui mariez-vous, mon Dieu, toutes ces vierges ? 
Claire P. 
But this ‘extravagant and erring spirit” returns now and then to the 
confines of submission—though his accents of resignation, when they are 
heard, have a curiously sui generis accent : 
Nais, grandis, réve, souffre, aime, vis, vieillis, tombe. 
L’explication sainte et calme est dans la tombe. 
O vivants! ne blasphémons point. 
Qu’importe a l’Incréé, qui, soulevant ses voiles, 
Nous offre le grand eiel, les mondes, les étoiles, 


Qu’une ombre lui montre le poing ? 
Dolor. 
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Qu’importe, indeed! Yet the pious counsel, ne blasphémons point, comes 
from one who lui montre le poing, or something very much like it, once 
and again in these discursive Contemplations. Let us take the counsel, 
and eschew the example. 

The fist-showing figure just cited is a characteristic specimen of a 
very numerous throng of concetti, with which these poems are studded, 
Victor Hugo-ish exceedingly. We have “le baiser de Dieu”—“ Dieu 
n’a-t-il plus de famme 4 ses lévres profondes?” We hear of a congress 
in heaven at which “ Socrate et Jésus-Christ” converse on what each has 
suffered, and how 

—— le sage et l’apdtre 
S'en vont se demander dans le ciel I’un a V’autre 
Quel gotit a la cigué et quel godt a le fiel. 


Nay, other alliances and reconciliations are to be made. St. Paul says, 
What concord hath Christ with Belial? But Victor Hugo says— 


Et Jésus, se penchant sur Bélial qui pleure, 
Lui dira: C’est donc toi! 


Et vers Dieu par la main il conduira ce frére ! 
Et, quand ils seront prés des degrés de lumiére 
ar nous seuls apercus, 
Tous deux seront si beaux, que Dieu dont l’eil flamboie 
Ne pourra distinguer, pére ébloui de. joie, 


Bélial de Jésus ! 
Pleurs dans la Nuit. 
What next—and next? 

M. Hugo’s syncretism, in heaping together promiscuous names, good 
and bad, sacred and profane, is akin to Emerson’s. In previous stanzas 
of the poem last quoted, there pass in review before us, mingling as they 
may, Nimrod, Sforza, Messalina, Cleopatra, Caligula, Macrinus, Ahab, 
Phalaris, Charles IX., Constantine, Louis XI., Vitellius, Busiris, Cyrus, 
AXgisthus, Electra, Belus, Sylla, Tiberius, Borgia, &e. In “ Les Mal- 


heureux” we meet with—a good meeting, in most admired disorder— 
Caton au manteau blanc, et Dante au fier sourcil, 


Joan of Arc, Campanella, Sir Thomas More, Lavoisier, Loiserolle, Lady 
Jane Grey, 


Toi, Charlotte Corday, vous, Madame Roland, 

Camille Desmoulins, saignant et [like the author of the 
“‘Contemplations”] contemplant, 

Robespierre a |'ceil froid, Danton aux cris superbes, 


St. John the Baptist, Malesherbes, Egmont, André Chénier, Coligny, 
Socrates, Thraseas, Saint-Just, Phocion, Savonarola. Verily, misfortune 
makes men acquainted with strange companions ; for a misfortune some 
people will think it for a St. John to be bracketed with St. Just ; nor are 
we convinced au fond of any real elective affinities between a Sir Thomas 
More and a Camille Desmoulins. In another poem, entitled “Les 
Mages,” the roll of names gives, in immediate succession, Homer, David, 
Hesiod, 

Moise, immense créature, 


i -_ ee 
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Manes, St. John the Evangelist, Apollonius, 


Eschyle en qui frémit Dodone, 
Milton, songeur de Whitehall, 
Toi, vieux Shakspeare, ame éternelle, 


Archimedes, Euclid, Copernicus, Thales, Pythagoras, Aristophanes, Lu- 
eretius, St. Paul, Orpheus, Baruch, Pindar, Daniel (who 


—— chante dans la fosse 
Et fait sortir Dieu des lions), 


Tacitus, Perseus, Archilochus, Jeremiah, 


Scarron, noué dans les douleurs, 
Esope, que le fouet déchire, 
Cervante aux fers, Molitre en pleurs, 


Democritus, Terence, Plautus, Ariosto, Catullus, Horace, Anacreon and 
Epicurus, Bion and Moschus, Gluck and Beethoven, Mozart and Pergo- 
lese, Michael Angelo and Rembrandt, Lysippus, “‘ Job en fumier, Dante 
en airain,” Socrates, Cato, Juvenal, Tyrteus, Solon, Plato, Raphael, 
Newton, Ptolemy, Zoroaster, Herschell, Ezekiel, Volta, Franklin, Fulton, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Beccaria, Columbus, Jason, Gama, Camoins,—in a 
word (and that word M. Hugo’s), Legion. Once more, in the poem 
called “Ce que dit la Bouche d’Ombre,” we have to do with Clytem- 
nestra, Anitus, Zoilus, Alva and Philip II., ‘‘ Jeffryes,” Tristan, Mac- 


Ezzelin, Richard Trois, Carrier, Ludovic Sforce, 


Messalina, “Jl’horrible Isabeau,” Claudius, Xerxes, Herod, Judas, Eros- 
tratus, Nero, Octavius, Attila, Domitian, Cesar, Verres, Atreus, Timour, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Alaric, Henry VIII., Selim, and other “‘ éperdus,”— 
assembled that they may be pardoned and live together happily ever 
afterwards. 

As a relief to fantasies of this description, we would gladly cite, and 
applaudingly comment upon, some of the poet’s richly-tinted picture- 
poems, descriptive scenes, arch sallies of once good spirits, and strains of 
household love, happiness, and bereavement—frequently beautiful and 
moving in a surpassing degree—some of those gracefully set ‘‘ souvenirs,” 
or those tender and true “regrets” which show to best advantage the 
exiled minstrel’s skill of hand and warmth of heart. But tle printer's 
statute of limitations here interposes,—and it affords at once an un- 
answerable exception to the adage, that where there’s a will there’s 


a way. 
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REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE.* 


Prison life was not formerly as it is now. When Col. Chesterton 
was appointed governor of Cold Bath Fields —the largest. prison in the 
world, numbering within its walls a daily average of 1400 souls—men 
and women, boys and girls, were indiscriminately herded together, with- 
out employment or wholesome control; while smoking, gaming, singing, 
and every species of brutalising conversation and demeanour, tended to 
the unlimited advancement of crime and pollution. The governor of 
that day walked about, bearing in his hand a knotted rope, with which 
he could inflict summary chastisement. Moral influences were quite 
unthought of. The functionaries were all corrupt, the yardsmen were 
such prisoners as could afford to bid the highest price for acting as 
deputy-turnkeys. ‘There was, indeed, no restraint upon the will and 
wishes of those who had money. From one end of the prison to the 
other there existed a vast illicit commerce at an exorbitant rate of profit. 
The poor and friendless man, on the other hand, was wretchedly mal- 
treated and oppressed. Nor was this all. 


Within a short period of the exercise of my new authority (Col. Chesterton 
relates), private intelligence conveyed to me the startling fact, that a well- 
planned system had long enabled favoured portions of the male and female pri- 
soners daily to meet together in one of the roofs ef the building, and I was fur- 
nished with a clue to the discovery of the whole contrivance, and the exact hour 
of the rendezvous. This clandestine arrangement was, consequently, one after- 
noon suddenly disturbed by my unlooked-for presence, supported by a few ofli- 
cials, who dared not disobey the direction to accompany me. The full extent of 
this iniquity stood thus divulged. The men fled with precipitate haste; but 
Mary Barry, and a woman named Christmas, were caught in the very act of 
descending from a trap-door, which opened to the roof; and the consternation 
occasioned by this discovery became perfectly electric. 

A close examination of the means adopted to ensure this unlawful meeting 
disclosed a very simple solution. The female wards, as I have already deseribed, 
were merely portions of the main building imperfectly fenced off from the males’ 
department. The roof in question ran longitudinally over both compartments. 
Lt was accessible by an iron grating on the males’ side, which had once been 
soldered down, but was now removable at pleasure; and, on the other side, by 
the trap-door 1 have named, which had to be reached by standing on an iron 
balustrade, and then climbing two or three feet up a perpendicular iron sup- 
porter, whence the trap-door was easily upraised. 

Here, then, was revealed another infamous source of profit to this immaculate 
prison staff, of both sexes. It at once threw a light upon a delicate investiga- 
tion of a few preceding years, when, in order to cloak a monstrous dereliction of 
duty, and to screen the real delinquents, a story was trumped up, which nearly 
ruined the character of a most respectable man, then clerk to the prison. 


It was no slight task to undertake to reform this state of things, and 
to cleanse such an Augean stable. Col. Chesterton was, however, aided 
in his plans by a prisoner of the name of Thompson or Mozley, who had 
been an officer in the Indian army, and had reduced himself to beggary 
by gaming, and, at length, to the utmost destitution by drink—the result 
of despair. Amid his complicated faults and misfortunes, this person 
still retained many of the refined feelings of a gentleman, and Col. 


* Revelations of Prison Life. By George Laval Chesterton. Two Vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1856. 
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Chesterton made him his confidant. He was also aided by the appoi 
tablished 


ment of a pensioned sergeant as chief turnkey. The relations es 

between the governor and the prisoner Thompson did not, however, 
escape the other prisoners, whose jealousies it naturally excited, and they 
soon found a means of punishing the offending spy. 


Many days had not elapsed, ere one evening loud cries were heard to issue 
from a room containing some thirty prisoners. I chanced to be in the garden, 
contiguous to the scene of disorder, and hearing cries of distress, I summoned 
to my aid a few officers, and rushed to ascertain the cause. No sooner was the 
door opened than there stood Thompson trembling with terror, and drippin 
with perspiration. Missiles of various kinds had been hurled at him from all 

s of the room, and he became in dread of losing his life. Preconcert was 
manifest in this outrage, for each assailant, as he suddenly started up and 
threw, as suddenly lay down, and no one aggressor could be recognised. The 
coolest effrontery was exhibited in the general denial, and the entire clique 
would fain have cajoled me by the assurance that Thompson’s excited brain 
must have conjured up an imaginary scene of violence. 

He, however, assured me he had not slept, and that no sort of deception had 
lurked beneath his apprehensions, for they were too well founded. Certain it 
is, ] never saw a creature more overpowered by affright, and he was withdrawn 
from the room more dead than alive; nor do I think he ever quite recovered 
his composure during his after abode in the prison. 

The spirit of revenge was not only aroused against his ally, but against: 
the governor himself, for the reforms that he was introducing in prison 
discipline. Anonymous letters, breathing vengeance against him, poured 
thickly in, and although they did not deter him from his fixed purpose, 
they awakened both anxiety and alarm for his personal safety. He was 
obliged to carry loaded pistols in his pocket by day, and he slept with 
the same weapons beside him at night. He never left the outer gate, 
or returned to it, without a careful reconnaissance of every person or 
object near it. His position was truly one fraught with labour, care, 
and peril. 

The same reforming spirit so curtailed the stealthy comforts of the 
incarcerated, or fenced their attainment about with obstacles, that the 
increased irksomeness of confinement suggested, amongst other remedies, 
besides the destruction of the governor, various plans of escape. It was 
after a baffled attempt of this kind that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 


visited the establishment. | 

In the course of our walk through the wards, he inquired “if I had ever 
had an escape?” I answered, “No,” but appeared to delight him by the in- 
formation that we had recently frustrated a well-conceived plot, for he seemed 
eagerly to catch at my words, and anxiously asked for the particulars. I con- 
ducted him to the very yard, showed the track of the now concealed water-pipe, 
and thence took him to various spots, and confided to him the whole details of 
the design. He seemed to take a special interest in the development of the 
scheme; nor had I the least idea of the use to which my exposition was ere 
long to be converted. 

On taking his leave, Sir Edward charitably presented me with 5/., which he 
begeed might be distributed amongst a few poor, but deserving prisoners on 
their discharge. Now, if the reader will take the pains to refer to the interest- 
ing novel of “ Paul Clifford,” he will there perceive how the artifices of my im- 
patient flock have been enriched by description, and adapted to the require- 
ments of a tale of fiction. 

It was not a little singular that it sometimes happened to Col. Chester- 


ton to have acquaintances under his charge. He says that it was not 
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an uncommon thing for gentlemen jocularly to implore his clemency in 
the event of their being forcibly compelled to become his guests ; ‘and 
with the smiles which such badinage has created, he says he has been 
constrained by experience to admonish many that such a contingency 
was not altogether impossible ! 


While on a visit in the county of Suffolk, A. R.—at that time an engaging 
youth, and general favourite—had been my fellow-guest ; and, subsequently, at 
an age not exceeding twenty years, he occupied a genteel situation in an office 
in London, and was remarkable for polished address, and gentleman-like deport- 
ment. A frequent visitor at my house, he acquired more and more the regard 
of all who met him; when, in an evil hour, he was introduced by a young ac. 
quaintance into one of the “hells” of London, and promptly became imbued 
with the ruinous infatuation of play. 

I had been, from time to time, astonished at his prolonged absence from my 
house, but was quite ignorant of the fatal change in his pursuits ; when, one 
day, six or seven persons captured in a notorious gaming-house, entered the 

rison, under various sentences, and amongst them, I was shocked to sce A. R. 

e had incurred the penalty of six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
His countenance had undergone a transformation ; the ingenuous sweetness of 
his address and demeanour had vanished, and there was a boldness and harsh- 
ness in his traits indicative of a corrupted disposition. 

He rather arrogantly claimed my interposition in his behalf, became unruly, 
and even insolent, and at length quitted the prison only to resume the post of 

Joyé in another such place of discreditable resort as the one in which he had 
been before surprised. 

I afterwards learned that, while on a casual visit to a relative, a momentary 
absence enabled him to purloin and decamp with a watch; and I last heard of 
him as a driver of an omnibus. Such are the ruinous consequeuces of au all- 
absorbing passion. 


Col. Chesterton details other, and some of them peculiarly distressiug, 
cases of criminality among gentlemen. In one instance, he relates, he 
had obtained possession of a popular ballad, but before he had time to 
rehearse it, the composer was in his custody. Criminality among gen- 
tlemen generally arose from gambling or drinking ; others are of a very 
strange and painful nature, of which Col. Chesterton gives some harrow- 
ing instances, without considering them in their true light—as, in reality, 
simple cases of passive monomania. In one instance the unfortunate 
monomaniac was a man of independent fortune, living in elegance at the 
west-end of the town, and he had only been married to a young and 
accomplished woman six months ere he was committed to prison. 


Just before the termination of the sentence, the unhappy young wife ad- 

dressed a letter to her husband,u nder cover to me. By law, every communica- 
tion was subject to my inspection, and the perusal of that letter was calculated 
to excite the most profound sensation. It displayed the unabated love, the 
boundless devotion, the noble generosity of the tenderest heart. ‘The offence 
had been wisely and considerately withheld from her, and she averred that she 
sought not to discover it. 
_ She feared, she said, it was “something grave and afflicting,” but, whatever 
it might be, she freely forgave it, that she would clasp him in her arms, and 
enshrine him in her heart with redoubled fervour and tenacity; and declared 
that, if the whole earth contemned and frowned upon him, she would smile 
upon, and bless, and cherish him. There was not a term of generous endear- 
ment wanting, and I cannot forget, even at this distant day, the tears of feeling 
which were wrung from my eyes by that angelic letter. 

I trust that erring man was recalled to a proper sense of dignity, not so much 
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by exposure and suffering, as by the contemplation of the exalted qualities of 
one’so young and injured, and yet so divinely tender and forgiving. 


Even ladies are not, it would appear, safe from the fangs of the law ; 
witness the following instance : 


The wife of Sir W 1B e, Bart., then separated from her husband, | 

ed, from various sources, about 8002. a year, and lived near the Regent’s 

Park. Having been extravagant, and indifferent to her credit, she was in arrear 

of rent, and at length suffered her furniture to be seized in execution. Exas- 

inst her landlady, and determining to avenge herself, she caused 

and-bills to be printed and circulated, in which she charged her creditor with 

theft, and affected to offer a reward for her apprehension. It was also proved 

that Lady B. had, with her own hands, dropped these papers down neighbouring 
areas, and had even rung bells to ensure their delivery. 

The injured party, under legal advice, indicted her at the Middlesex sessions 
for “ libel,” and she, making light of the process, neglected to do, what in those 
days was of easy accomplishment—viz., to remove the case by certiorari into one 
of the superior courts; but, failing to do that, she pleaded to it at the sessions. 
When the whole train of circumstances came to be revealed, her ladyship’s dis- 
honesty and malignity produced a storm of indignation in a crowded court, 
which was enhanced by the proof that she had stooped with her own hand to 
disseminate the unmerited slander. The jury returned a prompt verdict against 
her, and a full bench of magistrates resolved to teach her a useful lesson. The 
sentence pronounced was imprisonment in the house of correction for two 
calendar montlis. 

She proved to be, in the highest degree, pert, supercilious, and disobedient. 
Indignant at having to assume, red with all others, the prison dress, she 
displayed her resentment up to the last moment of her incarceration. In the 
onset, I endeavoured by gentle reasoning to reconcile her to the maxim that 
the law could not recognise distinction of persons. However, I failed to pacify 
her wounded pride, and merely entailed contumely on myself by the vain 
attempt. 

A phaeton, with a servant in livery, waited upon Lady B. at her 
discharge; and when she went she bestowed upon the governor the 
darkest imaginable look. At no very distant period, however, Lady B. 
again became disgracefully notorious. She was convicted, in one of the 
superior courts, of wilful and corrupt perjury ; but, sacrificing her bail, 
she failed to appear to receive judgment, and evaded it by going abroad. 

Among the other singularities associated with crime, not the least 
peculiar are instances in which people have become enriched by its 
agency. Such instances are exceedingly rare; but Col. Chesterton re- 
lates two as having come under his cognisance : 


A considerable sensation had been excited in several noble families by the dis- 
covery that a favourite nurse, named Dora Fenn, was found to have been a 
systematic depredator. She was a stout, dark, handsome woman, spparcatiy 
about thirty-five years of age, who had long been esteemed a valued nurse to 
ladies of distinction in their confinement, or when suffering from sickness. Not 
only had she been largely trusted, but held in the highest favour; and happy 
was that lady deemed to be, who could secure the services of Dora Fenn, 

A deplorable accident had prostrated the lady of a noble viscount, who was 
tended during her illness by the incomparable nurse. All had_ progressed 
favourably, and Fenn, no longer needed, had returned to her own home, when 
her ladyship’s watch, and a most valuable order, set in brilliants, appertaining 
to his lordship, were missed. Those losses created intense consternation, for 
the reports of the day computed the value of the order at 600 guineas. The 
case was confided to the scrutiny of Mr. Goddard, of the public office, Great 
Marlborough-street, who subsequently became chief of a county constabulary, 
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He was a man of very superior address, and of marked intelligence; and in 
the progress of the case, nothing satisfactory having been elicited, he learned 
that Dora Fenn had been an inmate of his lordship’s house. At the proposition 
that her abode should be visited, acute distress was manifested by the family. 
She could never be suspected—she was too dear and good a creature! God. 
dard, however, insisted, and, armed with the necessary warrant, he repaired to 
her house, accompanied by his lordship, who benignantly desired to soften the 
seeming affront. 

When Fenn appeared, many kind Lory were offered, and the sad neces- 
sity blandly explained ; but no sooner had the nature of the visit transpired, 
than the countenance of the woman, and her insolent refusal to permit a search, 
convinced Goddard of the soundness of the step he had counselled. Proceeding, 
in spite of opposition, to execute his mission, he discovered the watch and 
appendages, but the order was not to be found. The apprehension of Fenn of 
course ensued, and, after an introductory examination, she was remanded to my 
custody. There, overwhelmed with despair at the exposure of her treachery, 
she was largely visited by members of the aristocracy, who now began to ac- 
count for the mysterious disappearance of various valuables from their own resi- 
dences while the petted nurse was there. 

A committal to Newgate, trial, conviction, and a sentence to death ensued, 
but still the order, so much prized, was not forthcoming. At that Lip the 
execution of the highest penalty of the law was by no means unusual, and Dora 
Fenn’s life was far from safe. In that emergency, the late Mr. Wontner, then 
governor of Newgate, exercised a tact and judgment which were crowned with 
success. Summoning Fenn to his oflice, he told her to listen to him, and profit 
by his advice. Her life, he assured her, was in danger, but the restoration of 
the missing order (which she, undoubtedly, had stolen) might save it. He fur- 
nished her with paper, pen, and ink, and said—“ Write to whomsoever you 
please ;—your letter shal not be read; but direct that the order be enclosed to 
me in a parcel forthwith, and we will see if we cannot preserve your life.” These 
particulars I learned from Mr. Wontuner himself, and, moreover, the following 
Uay the order was in his hands. 

Dora Fenn was transported for life, and became acquainted with, in Australia, 
and married, a man of enormous wealth, who, as a convict, had been assigned 
to that colony for life, at a time when expatriation simply constituted the 
punishment of transportation. The wealth of that individual, acquired by 
grazing and trading in wool, was recorded in that most interesting document, 
the ‘Transportation Committee’s Report. The late Sir William Molesworth had 
se pp over that inquiry, and had largely been assisted by the late Sir Robert 
eel and other eminent men. One of the most gifted writers of the present 
day, to whom I lent that report, declared to me, that no romance had ever 
excited in his mind a deeper interest than had been awakened by the perusal of 
that report. It is fraught with stirring incidents. 

Here, then, we see that two convicts—the man referred to, and Dora Fenn— 
became enriched through the agency of crime! Rare and exceptive cases, 
doubtless, are these, but not the less remarkable and astounding. 


Upon one occasion H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland visited Cold 
Bath Fields. There was at that time within its walls a somewhat re- 
markable man, who had been incarcerated at the instance of the Duke 
of Cumberland himself ; and his royal highness detailed to Col. Chester- 
ton the full particulars of the case, which before he had merely gathered 
from the police reports : 


“The individual in question was known by the name of Captain Ashe. He was 
a man of high stature, possessed a military carriage, was well educated, and 
could assume the most winning manners. He was about fifty years of age. 
His daughters, most clegant young women, who visited him once during his 
imprisonment, so scerowfal 


lly deseribed to me the fatal errors of his life, that 
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there was no doubt he had forsaken the path of honour, in which he was gifted 
to shine, under the vain hope of advancing his interests by chicanery and inven- 
tive rascality. 

He owed his imprisonment to the following circumstances. Captain Ashe 
had written, what purported to be, the Life of H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
and so soon as he had completed the MS., he opened a correspondence with the 
duke upon the subject. He informed H.R.H. of the contemplated publication, 
ected to deplore the poverty which impelled him to the task, eal to re- 
pudiate any ‘hewill towards the duke, and concluded by offering to suppress the 
work altogether upon condition that H.R.H. should pay him 1000/7. Moreover, 
he simulated great regard for candour and fidelity, and averred that the inci- 
dents had all been collated from the most authentic sources, and such as the 
public would not fail to accept as ary ret. 

In such an emergency, the Duke of Cumberland displayed considerable tact 
and ingenuity. He became aware that he had to deal with a scoundrei and a 
libeller, and he proved more than a match for his wily traducer. In his reply, 
H.R.H. expressed his regret that a measure so hostile to his peace should be 
contemplated, and evinced a desire to arrest the publication of a work calculated 
to inflame the public mind against him. Still he deemed it only just, before he 
sacrificed so large a sum as 1000/., that he should have the opportunity to 
peruse the MS., and thus be in a situation to judge how far he might be dis- 

sed to go to ensure its suppression. 

Captain Ashe allowed himself to be caught in the trap thus set for him, and, 
with a simplicity scarcely to be looked for in a designing trickster, forwarded 
the MS. to the duke. H.R.H. lost no time in perusing it, and found it, as he 
declared to me, a tissue of the most scandalous falsehoods and malignant inven- 
tions ; and, under proper legal advice, he resolved to retain the libel in his own 
possession. 

When Captain Ashe wrote to demand the restitution of his MS., or the im- 
mediate payment of the 1000/., he was informed that the duke would neither 
restore the MS. nor pay the money, and that H.R.H. referred him to an action 
of trover, as the sole medium through which the work would be restored. 
Thereupon, Captain Ashe became furious, and wrote to declare that, unless the 
MS. should be forthwith returned, he would waylay the Duke of Cumberland, 
and shoot him through the head. A warrant was instantly procured; Captain 
Ashe was apprehended and conveyed to Bow-street, and after a formal recital of 
the preceding facts, Captain Ashe was committed to my custody, in default of 
finding bail to keep the peace for the period of six months. 

Up to within a few days of the termination of his imprisonment, he was pro- 
ee of smiles and complacency. It seemed scarcely possible for him ade- 
quately to display his sense of obligation for my courtesy towards him, while he 
bespattered the prison and its management with superlative encomiums ; but 
no sooner had his prospective stay dwindled into a few short days, than his out- 
ward demeanour changed, and some artful scheme seemed to occupy his mind, 
The light of his countenance became obscured, and a rigid and oats Koa stateli- 
hess appeared to interdict any approach to bygone civility. 

I was not slow to divine that some subtle machination was in embryo, and I 
was led by a knowledge of the knave’s antecedents to anticipate the very plot 
which was so soon iste revealed. Not many days had elapsed after the release 
of Captain Ashe, ere a messenger was the bearer of a letter to me, the purport 
of which was as follows : 

Captain Ashe informed me he was in immediate want of five pounds, which, 
he doubted not, I would instantly send him. He thought it right, at the same 
time, to acquaint me that, during his six months’ residence in Cold Bath Fields 
prison, he had noted many things which he thought it highly desirable the 
world should know. He was quite sure the public mind would be gravely 
affected by these disclosures, which would tend seriously to injure the cha- 
racter of the establishment. He had already committed his observations to 
paper, and the whole narrative was quite ready to go to press. 
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This was exactly the attempt at extortion which a very ordinary exercise 
of sagacity had enabled me ‘to foresee, and which I had secretly resolved 
promptly to defy. 1 happened to be standing not far from the outer gate 
when this note was delivered to me; and, having perused it, I lost not one 
moment in penning the following reply : ; 

“The Governor of Cold Bath Fields House of Correction has learned, 
with much satisfaction, that the matter connected with that prison, which Cap. 
tain Ashe has prepared for the public, is quite ready for the press; and the 

vernor recommends its immediate publication. He has no doubt it will prove 
uighly curious and entertaining ; and he thinks it most desirable that zot « 
moment should be lost in giving it circulation.” 

I failed to transmit the five pounds, and I heard no more of Captain Ashe, 
until some few months afterwards—and then I learned that the wretched man, 
and all his fraudulent schemes, were for ever buried in the grave. 


We have before had occasion to refer to an instance of a baftled 
attempt at escape, but some effectual escapes did take place during the 
twenty-five and a half years’ governorship of Col. Chesterton. These 
amounted to six, out of a population numbering 230,000, or thereabouts, 
and, of that number, two only escaped recapture. Such escapes were 
generally attended with circumstances in which both skill, nerve, and in- 
genuity contributed to success. Witness, for example, the last instance 
on record : 


The last escape which I have to record, was also effected by an utterer of 
base coin, who had the additional reputation of being an accomplished coiner. 
It happened in the summer of 1854, in a detached radiating building of con- 
siderable magnitude, designated the misdemeanour prison, which had likewise, 
injudiciously, been made to abut upon the eastern portion of the outer wall. 
There one of our active and able magistrates had most usefully discovered a 
means of adding considerably to our sleeping cells. Numbers of arched 
cavities corresponding with the cells above, formed an extended basement, 
analogous to ordinary cellarage. Completely buried from view by consolidated 
earth of considerable depth and extent, whose superficies formed an airing 
yard for the inmates, it was only necessary to remove the earth, cut away 
part of the brick-work up to the crown of each arch, insert the ordinary semi- 
circular cell window and a door, and you obtained as many cells on this ground 
floor as in each of three several tiers above it. At the extremity of the yard, 
nearest to the outer wall, was a succession of arches (the necessity of whicli 
was best known to the architect), and in order to comprehend the full extent of 
the feat 1 am about to relate, it is essential to understand the nature of the 
scene of action. 

A considerable number of imprisoned navigators picked up the ground and 
filled the barrows, and a long line of prisoners, under escort, wheeled away the 
earth through an aperture in the outer brick-work, capable of being closed at 
will by strong door furnished with one of Chubb’s stoutest mortice locks. 
During the intervals for meals, the tools and short ladders, &c., were deposited 
under the arches (open from within), the strong door was locked, and the key 
removed by the warder, and thus a safe barrier appeared to oppose exterior 
egress. On this occasion, a depth of ten or twelve feet had been cleared away, 
aud the work was progressing inwards, when two o'clock in the afternoon found 
some ninety prisoners silently seated at dinner, under the supervision of three 
officers. 

_No sooner had grace been said, than up suddenly jumped the utterer, and 
simulating intense pain, writhed and grimaced most effectively, and then rushed, 
us if impelled by dire necessity, out of the door. His retirement was watched 
up to a certain point, where he was unsuspiciously left. Watching for a few 
moments, he darted along the yard, jumped down the hollowed space, and was 
forthwith within the arches. There, seizing a pickaxe, he severed the door from 
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the lock (the arches completely subduing the reverberation, so that not a sound 
was heard without), he grasped the longest ladder, and putting it against the 
outer wall, mounted, and thence dropping into the Bagnigge Wells Road, ran 
with speed, and successfully effected his retreat. 

When, within a few minutes, we became aware of our loss, we were stupified 
at the boldness of the design, and the rapidity of its execution. Moreover, 
there stood the ladder, to all appearance, much too short to have availed, and it 
was a question, whether the attempt of any other man would not have resulted 
in a heavy fall, and serious injury. The fugitive must, therefore, have displayed 
boldness and steady nerve; and, altogether, the combination of invention and 
adroitness entitled the man to success, if ever success could legitimately be de- 
sired to crown such an enterprise. 

He was too notorious in the circles of fraud to be safe from recapture; and 
I heard of him in various ways, from time to time. To elude the description 
we had caused to be published in the Hue and Cry, he shaved off his whiskers, 
assumed a wig, and must have lain comparatively still for some time. A man, 
who professed to know all his family, called upon me, and, first sounding me as 
to the probable reward for his apprehension, ended by assuring me he would 
restore him shortly to my custody. However, the pertinacious culpability of 
the fugitive himself ensured his own restitution to prison. He was again appre- 
hended on a charge of uttering base coin, was committed to the Central Criminal 
Court, there again convicted, sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, and 
returned to my charge in due course. So completely, however, had he meta- 
morphosed his countenance, that he had been some days in the prison before he 
was recognised. At first, he stoutly denied his own identity, but at length 
found it prudent to admit the fact. 


Criminals of almost every degree universally profess innocence, some- 
times upon the most irrational grounds. Col. Chesterton details some 
amusing instances of impudent denials of guilt, and requests for favour- 
able consideration, on grounds so supremely absurd as to proclaim at once 
a feeble intelligence and weak discernment. Instances of real inno- 
cence or of erroneous conviction are, however, excessively rare indeed ; 
Col. Chesterton only relates one case ; it is a romance in itself, and, as 
might be anticipated, the Colonel being so accustomed to being habitually 
misled and cheated, he listened to the story at first with incredulity : 


The following history is that of a really beautiful young woman, and its perusal 
is calculated to awaken a combination of pain and pleasure. It is, indeed, sad to 
reflect that a misapprehension of suspicious circumstances, without the means 
at hand of correct elucidation, should have wrongfully consigned a young crea- 
ture, not more than twenty-two years of age, to the lingering application of 
penal discipline for a whole year. Yet, there is a melancholy satisfaction in re- 
flecting that much good resulted to that unhappy girl, from the genuine charity 
which impels an active Christian spirit to dive into the abodes of wretchedness, 
and to seek the redemption even of the imprisoned outcast. 

When I affirm that C. M. was really beautiful, I deal in no exaggeration; for 
the judge who tried her—the late Common-Serjeant pete By ww scan- 
dalised her prosecutrix, and some lady friends who accompanied her to the 
court, by the apology he addressed to the jury for not transporting the trembling 
girl at the bar—“ Gentlemen, we cannot afford to send such beauty from the 
country.”” Her sentence, consequently, became imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for one year. 

C. M. was in the service of Mrs. N., as lady’s maid to her daughter, who was 
at that time receiving the addresses of Captain J., of the K.N. Miss N, 
testified her regard for her lover, by working or decorating cambric handker- 
chiefs, and other such light presents, which she most injudiciously transmitted, 
with occasional Jillets dour, by the hands of her pretty maid, who on such 
Occasions carried them to the captain’s lodgings. In time, the captain appears 
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to have overstepped the bounds of prudence and propriety, and most repre. 
hensibly to have cultivated such terms with his charming messenger as to lead 
him to present, and her to accept, a few of the small offerings which Miss N. 
had designed for him alone. 

C. M. always emphatically insisted upon the perfect innocency of her little 
flirtation with Captain J., but there is quite sufficient in its outward aspect to 
justify reproof. owever, pending his e ement with Miss N., Captain J. 
accepted the command of a frigate, and sailed to the coast of North America. 
He Pad not been long away, when, on some luckless occasion, Miss N.., in the 
absence of her maid, went to the room of the latter in search of something 
hastily required, and, not finding what she sought, raised the lid of a box he- 
longing to C. M., and, to her dismay, beheld, in the possession of her maid, 
several of the pretty presents, worked by her own fair fingers for her lover. 
She ran to her mother with indignant haste, imparted to her the startling fact, 
and not a little aroused the fierce anger of that matron. Retribution was m- 
stantly decided upon, a police constable was called in, and, on her return, C. M. 
was handed over to him to undergo all the preliminary forms of law, and in due 
course to be arraigned at the bar of meted justice. All this was accomplished, 
and the wretched girl—who could only plead, in her defence, the free gift of 
Captain J., without a scintilla of proof to justify her assertion—was, as | have 
we convicted, sentenced, and immured, without a voice being raised in her 

There was a modest suavity in her deportment, which disposed every one in 
her favour, and although she spoke to me in fervid terms‘of her mnocence, yet 
that plea, so lesiohenlly made, and so little to be relied upon, met with no 
greater credence from her. We treated C. M. with gentle forbearance and 
a kindness, and she repaid us by exemplary behaviour and unwearied 
industry. 

Through some channel, the fate of the poor girl reached the ears of Captain J., 
absent aud on duty in America; and in the agony of his remorse, he wrote to an 
aged baronet, Sir F. O., implored of him to see her redressed, and fully con- 
firmed the truth of her averment. In that letter, which was brought to me by 
the baronet, Captain J. used every expressive term to denote his grief and sell- 
reproach, and aflirmed that he could not rest day or night from dwelling on the 
wrongs of that unhappy girl. The baronet, however, was one of those wnim- 
passioned old gentlemen, who could not comprehend the captain's anguish ; he, 
therefore, assumed a jocular tone, and expressed himself very drily, and as he 
doubtless imagined, sagely, on the casual relation between a gentleman and a 
i girl. He saw C. M., coldly asked her a few unmeaning questions, and 

eparted, murmuring aphorisms, which resolved themselves into very common- 
place philosophy. Indeed, I regarded his careless demeanour, under such cir- 
cumstances, as neither delicate nor generous. 

The declaration of the girl herself, supported now by the testimony of Cap- 
tain J., necessarily wrought a strong impression upon my mind, and I began to 
regard her with deep sympathy. Still, nothing could be effected in her behalf, 
since in cases of conviction founded upon sworn evidence, mere epistolary ex- 
planations could avail little. Thus, months rolled on, and the poor girl’s fulfil- 
ment of her sentence seemed inevitable. Again, however, did Captain J. strive 
to interest a friend in her behalf, and Captain K. (who happened to be also a 
personal friend of my own) brought me a letter to peruse, couched in terms 
more strongly descriptive of the agony with which he reflected on the girl’s 
unmerited ate. A consultation, however, between Captain K. and myself re- 
sulted in the conviction that we were powerless to serve her. : 

An process of time, the term of sentence lapsed, and C. M. was discharged, 
with such assistance as lay within the compass of the funds at our eck bet 
still, such aid was necessarily limited. Not many days after her discharge, 1 
was informed that a lady desired to see me, and a person entered the office so 
deeply veiled that it was impossible to discern her features. The stranger, 
however, upraised her veil, and there stood C. M., genteelly attired, her - 
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disposed in ringlets, and her fine features seen to an advantage which the prison 


costume had little favoured. 
With tears she besought my advice and assistance, described her lack of 


friends, relatives, or pecuniary resources, and avowed her anxious desire to be 
saved from the ruin that seemed to menace her. Moved by her earnest solici- 
tation, I recommended her to fly for counsel and assistance to a Samaritan lady, 
whom she had known as a prison visitor. I furnished her with the address, to 
which she forthwith repaired, and finding there a willing ear and Christian 
sympathy, C. M. entered an asylum exactly suited to her condition, under the 
auspices of that kind patroness, from whence she was soon transferred to a 
family, to whose members the history of her severe afllictions had been confided. 
The last accounts of her were all that could be wished, most creditable to 
her character, and hopeful as to her future welfare. Whether Captain J. was 
ever able to indemnify her for the sufferings which his thoughtless levity had 
entailed upon her, I could never learn, although I casually heard, that the inci- 
dents of that catastrophe severed his engagement with Miss N. Here, at least, 
was one case of genuine innocence, out of the many thousands falsely alleged. 


Unfounded claims to gentility are not at all uncommon in prisoners. 
A so-called Honourable Mr. Talbot—a professed swindler—plumed him- 
self upon being a classical scholar, yet he had never adil of Ovid or 
Virgil! One old beggar-woman insisted upon being better than Col. C. 
himself. “I’m a gentlewoman !” she would aver. ‘‘ My father wasn’t 
governor of a gaol, he was governor of the West Indies!” Some of 
these cases were evidently cases of mental aberration. One real old 

ntlewoman—very rich into the bargain—was incarcerated for shop- 
lifting, and the newspapers having circulated reports of her wealth, 
eccentricities, and misfortunes, there came for her an offer of marriage 
from a baronet. ‘‘ With the letter in my hand,” Col. C. relates, “ I 
sought out Mrs. Collins, and presenting it to her, said, smilingly, 
‘There, Mrs. Collins, is an offer of marriage for you.’ ‘ For me, sir!’ 
she exclaimed, with her usual strong Irish accent; and, seizing the 
letter, read a few lines, and muttering some contemptuous words, she 
indignantly cast it into the fire, seemingly enraged at the temerity of 
the writer.” Col. Chesterton knew the baronet in question—he was 
immersed in pecuniary embarrassments. 

A “ beautiful burglar” sounds like a strange antithesis; yet it appears 
that there are such to be met with in real life as well as in fiction : 


A.B y was a young creature, little more than eighteen years of age, who 
had yet twice been convicted of burglary at dead of night, and was then under- 
ing a sentence of one year’s imprisonment for that very unfeminine offence. 
Yo one who saw her could fail to award her the meed of beauty. Short of 
stature, but critically proportioned, she was distinguished by a petife tournure of 
faultless symmetry. ith a profusion of raven hair, brilliant eyes of jets teeth 
of polished whiteness, her small! expressive features were arched by brows 
which imparted an air of intellectuality to the whole countenance. Her deport- 
ment indicated gentleness, and she moved with the grace of a syiph. Amongst 
the many thousands of her sex, who, during twenty-five years, have been under 
my contro!, A. B. stands recorded in my memory as pre-eminent beyond every 
other in outward beauty. 

We must conclude our gatherings from these curious and most inte- 
resting, as well as suggestive Revelations of Prison Life, with a remark- 
able case of combined impudence and plausibility : 

I betook myself one morning, according to custom, to the reception-ward, 
where stood arrayed for my inspection the incomers of the previous day. 
Amongst the crowd, varying from time to time with the circumstances of their 
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apprehension, would occasionally be seen an assemblage of persons of all out. 
ward appearances—smart, decent, and dirty. On this morning, however, the 
throng was unusually unseemly, and served more effectually to set off the un. 
wonted contrast of a tall young man of the most fashionable exterior. Much 
surprised to observe a person elegantly attired, and bearing the outward aspect 
of a gentleman, I eagerly inquired into the cause of his imprisonment, and was 
answered with a shrug of the shoulders, and a heavy sigh—‘“‘ A strange mistake, 
Iam accused of picking the pocket of an officer of the Guards, at a bazaar. 
My name is Hawkesbury, I am the son of a — in the army, and am connected 
with some of the best families in England.” 1 could only recommend an appeal 
to the Secretary of State, and affirmed that such an error (if error it should 
prove) might be speedily rectified. yea 

During the forenoon, while I was occupied in my office, 1 was suddenly ap- 
prised that a gentleman desired to see me, when in walked a man of medium 
age, elegantly attired, and appearing to labour under excessive emotion. He 
held his handkerchief to his eyes, and appeared scarcely able to support himself, 
owing to the extremity of his agitation. I was moved by such well-simulated 
affliction, and employed the language of kind persuasiveness to restore com- 
posure, and, apparently, with effect. In a short time the stranger proceeded to 
inform me he was Major Hawkesbury, and that his unfortunate son was then 
my prisoner, 

e dilated upon the fatal mistake, proclaimed his close connexion with a dis- 
tinguished haronet, enlarged upon his elevated kindred and social ties, and all 
with such a specious assumption of truthfulness, that I was completely imposed 
upon, and verily confided in the entire statement. He shrank from any appeal 
to the Secretary of State; ‘“ The family name must not be allowed to transpire 
in connexion with such a stigma upon it; the whole matter must be kept 
secret,” and he had only to implore my clemency towards his son. With my 
promise that 1 would watch over the health and safety of the young man, the 
soi-disant wretched father departed, leaving me in the firm belief that he was 
such as he had described himself to be. 

Hawkesbury’s deportment was meek and submissive. He duly fulfilled his 
sentence of six weeks, and left the prison with health apparently unimpaired. 

Upwards of two years had rolled by, when the same daily routine took me to 
the reception-ward, and there my wondering eyes once more beheld the elegant 
‘ Hawkesworth,’ who on this oceasion had assumed a slight change:of name. 
Again he pleaded some strange mistake, reiterated his claims to high lineage, 
and derided the supposition that such an one as he could, as alleged, have 
vicked a pocket at the Italian Opera. However, he urged these pleas in vain; 
\is callmg was now clearly defined, and I assured him he would not dupe me a 
second time. He had received the maximum sentence of three calendar months, 
and | warned him to prepare to pass his days on the tread-wheel. 

At mid-day I was in my office, engaged in conversation with a county 
magistrate, when, suddenly, the most thundering knock the outer gate had ever 
experienced, startled the whole building from its propriety. The gate quickly 
opened, there entered with affected dignity a fashionably-dressed stranger, who, 
in the loudest tone of voice demanded if the governor were within. The 
gate-warder, cap in hand, bowed with the most deferential respect, and con- 
ducted the magnate to my office, where the magistrate and myself were lost in 
wonder as to who the mysterious stranger could be. No sooner did the in- 
truder catch sight of me, than, rushing with eagerness towards me, he seized 
my hand, and testified the utmost joy at seeing me. I could not recal his 
person to my memory, and told him so, when, with a manner which denoted the 
practised actor, he said two years had elapsed since we last had met, and a 
strain of flowery compliment connected with his last visit suddenly infused a 
suspicion as to his ma errand. Surely,” I exclaimed, “ you are not come 
to umportune me for that man Hawkesworth?” That he confessed was the 
object of his visit, when I indignantly reproved his freedom in taking me by the 
hand, and quite suited my manner to my tone. “ Not shake you by the hand, 
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sit—why not? Toften shake the hand of Sir Robert Peel,” and while thus 

ing, he seemed to swell with importance, and frown with offended dignity. 
“My name,” he continued, “is Howard. I am a Royal Academician. I live at 
Cloudesley Terrace, Hammersmith,” and he ran on in a strain of boastful pre- 
tension, which 1 thus interrupted, “ Why, sir, you quite forget yourself; 
when I last saw you, you professed to be a major in the army 1” “ By no 
means,” he replied. “1 said the young man’s father was a major!” 

With every fresh allegation on my part, his assurance increased, and the whole 
scene was one combining a cool hardihood and unblushing effrontery that none 
but a designing, yet clever cheat, could sustain. Inviting the magistrate to 
visit him at Cloudesley Terrace, he bowed stiffly to me, and promptly withdrew. 

I instantly despatched an officer, thoroughly acquainted with tains 
to make the requisite inquiries, and was by no means surprised to learn that there 
was no such place as Sivaleiley Terrace there, nor was Mr. Howard, R.A., 
known in that neighbourhood. 

The same two scoundrels were subsequently apprehended for picking pockets 
at the Yacht Ball, at Cowes, and were cineitliel for trial. Their acquaintance 
with legal forms and special technicalities enabled them, by writ of Jo Bn to be 
brought before a judge at chambers, and there, by misrepresentation, they 
became admitted to bail. Although the bail was heavy, the danger of trans- 
portation was imminent, so they deemed it the safer course to forfeit their 
sureties, and decamp to America, They were the best dressed, and most polished 
thieves with whom I ever came in contact, while their fictitious assumptions, 
and daily counterfeit personifications, endowed them with an easy tact and 


pliability worthy of the stage. 





Ballads from English Wistorp. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
VIL—TOUTON FIELD. 


Tne family of Nevil, at the commencement of the Wars of the Roses, was the 
wealthiest and most potent in the kingdom. ‘The personal qualities of its chief, 
the Earl of Warwick, enhanced its splendour and increased its influence, The 
hospitality of his table, the profusion of his expense, the spirit of his actions, and 
the renown of his courage, drew all men’s hearts towards him. His numerous re- 
tainers were more devoted to his will than to the prince or to the laws; and he 
has been described by the historian as “the greatest as well as the last of those 
mighty barons who formerly withstood the crown, and rendered the people in- 
capable of any regular system of civil government.” 

Immediately upon the Earl of Warwick openly taking side with the house of 
York, the Lancastrians appeared anxious for a composition of the rival claims; 
and, had it not been for the confidence and intrepidity of the Queen Margaret, it 
is probable the civil wars might have been then averted. 

After a succession of bloody battles, fought with the most variable success, the 
hostile armies met at Touton. ‘The troops of Margaret were far more numerous 
than those of the earl, and Warwick, aware of the importance and decisive cha- 
racter of the approaching contest, and in order to discourage flight, caused his war- 
charger to be brought out in presence of the whole army, and stabbed him with 
his own hand. 


Harry the Sixth sat on the throne, | And Exeter and Somerset 
But Margaret played the king; | Drew sword against her foes ; 
She sway’d the scepire well o’erhead, | And Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
And wore both crown and ring; | And Shrewsbury’s loyal lord, 


And all the North was up for her, | With many a gallant gentleman 
And loved the blood-red Rose, | Upon her side drew sword, 
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But , Earl of Devonshire, 
And Mowbray, Norfolk’s duke, 

And that great Earl of Salisbury 
Their fealty forsook ; 

And Nevil, Earl of Warwick, he 
Was counted of her foes, 

And stood against the Frenchwoman 
And for the fair White Rose : 

Now Warwick was the greatest lord 
That ever England saw ; 

The hint of his unspoken will 
Was more than written law, 

And thirty thousand at his board 
Each day were freely fed, 

And thirty thousand couch’d at night 
With his strong roofs o’erhead. 

The warriors all for Warwick were, 
For he was first in fight, 

And all the people and the poor 
For him who loved the right ; 

That when his banner first flew out, 
“Tf the king’s line should fail, 

Why — Richard next?” men 

said ; 

The Red Rose half turn’d pale ! 

But, “ Graft no briars on our tree,” 
Quoth Margaret. ‘“’Ware King 

Stork !” 

And, “ Strike I yet for Lancaster, 
Let who will strike for York.” 

So England was made battle-field 
The lifetime of a man, 

Its sunny fields were dark’d with death, 
With gore its rivers ran, 

And fourscore princes of the blood 
Were slain by axe or sword, 

No ancient house was left with head, 
No lands but lack’d their lord ; 
For ever, “ See the commons live” 
(Was wise Earl Warwick’s cry), 
“For that they cannot choose but war, 
But let the nobles die.” 

And on Northampton’s bloody field 
He set the conquered free, 

And ta’en King Harry gently us’d 

As captive king might be ; 





Touton Field. 


And while warr’d York and Lancaster, 
| Was he their noblest knight ; 
| A bitter sword on battle-plain, 
A buckler after fight ! 
Now Lord Fitzwalter lost his life 
Keeping the Fords of Ayre, 
| That all the host of Margaret 
Did down on Warwick bear, 
And hardly might the fair White Rose 
Uplift its head again, 





' Had once it droop’d and sunk to earth 








Upon that Touton plain. 
So this great earl his men array’d, 
And spake them in this kind : 


| © Now in this fray, if ye love life, 


Let no man look behind, 
For as I give free pass and leave 
To all who list, this day, 
To sheathe the sword and sling the 
spear 
And take their homeward way ; 
So do I swear upon this hilt” 
(Whereat he kiss’d the steel) 
“The craven even as the foe 
My bloody blade shall feel.” 
And presently he bade lead out 
His stalwart milk-white steed 
(That aye had served him faithfully, 
Nor ever earn’d such meed), 
And stabb’d the creature ’fore them all, 
That every man should die, 
Knowing the great Earl Warwick too 
From that field ne’er might fly. 
And no man took his homeward way, 
And no man turn’d his face, 


| But slew his foeman where he stood, 


Or died in his own place ; 
And all the host of Margaret 
Were scattered by the spear, 
Defeat and exile fell to her 
Who never knew despair ; 
And unto great Earl Warwick came 
New glory and renown, 
And Touton Field another leaf 
In his fair laurel-crown. 
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THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. 


A HOME NARRATIVE. 





By J. E. Carpenter. 


I. 
A LANDSCAPE. 


Ir is summer—summer in London! In the City the hot sun pours his 
blinding rays through the narrow streets and down the crowded Reroute 
fares, but the busy crowd go toiling on through the mid-day heat, and 
the choking dust that is constantly being ground down, and stirred up, 
and whirled round by the feet of horses, and the wheels of an intermi- 
nable string of every possible description of carriages. On they go, flushed 
and excited, but still absorbed in duties and pursuits that admit of no 
delay, and permit to the slaves of commerce no time for the enjoyment of 
that sunny season when Nature puts on her brightest attire, and when 
the green fields and shady wood-walks seem to invite the denizens of 
overpeopled cities to their sylvan retreats. 

It is summer—summer at ‘‘ the West-end!” Would not any reason- 
able creature imagine that the owners of those splendid equipages which 
throng this fashionable quarter—people who have wealth at command, and 
unlimited time at disposal—would not any one think that they, at least, 
would betake themselves to country scenes and pleasant places? It is 
not so. Such is the caprice of fashion, that the months when the coun- 
try is most enjoyable are the very ones when “the Season” is at its 
height, when Rotten-row comes out in all its glory, when flower-shows 
are held beneath gloomy tents, when morning concerts are given in 
stifling rooms, and when evening receptions, aristocratic “At Homes,” 
carpet quadrilles, whitebait dinners on the muddy banks of the Thames, 
picture exhibitions in small closets and narrow galleries, and court balls, 
fill up the daily routine of fashionable life. Summer, indeed, is scarcely 
aholiday to the votaries of fashion, so incessant is the business of pleasure 
with which they are occupied. 

But summer in the close and crowded room of the needlewoman, is it 
a holiday there? Assuredly not, for it is the time of operas, and draw- 
ing-rooms, and fétes, of French fashions and English fastidiousness. 
Flowers the weary worker beholds, it is true, but they are only artificial, 
seen by gaslight, though she thinks that if any such ever grew in reality 
they must be very beautiful indeed. 

And what is summer to the London poor? Crowded in the pent-up 
courts and fevered alleys, where half-clad children wallow in dirt and 
filth, and where even the men and women, who obtain their winter fuel 
from the contributions of the charitable, pray only for the return of the 
cold weather, that they may breathe an atmosphere somewhat less poison- 

ous than that which now surrounds them! Verily, summer is no holi- 


day for them. 
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We would conduct the reader, if he be, like ourselves, a denizen of 
that: great wilderness of bricks and mortar, of smoky chimney-pots, of 
noise and bustle, mud and filth, splendour and squalor, activity and idle- 
ness, business and beggary we have attempted to describe, far away from 
his usual haunts and avocations. He will not be sorry to get away from 
the din and activity of City streets and crowded thoroughfares, from the 
rattle of carts, cabs, and omnibuses, from the glare of gaslights and the 
glitter of plate-glass-fronted shops. No; though he may seldom wander 
east of Temple-bar, or though he may pass his time between his bedroom 
and the oe of some East-end factory. 

We will not lessen his pleasure by asking him to peril life and limb in 
the uncertain transit of a third-class carriage, nor even, if he be of gentle 
blood, whisk him down by an express engine. If he has a soul, he will 
see the scene as we do—reflected by the phantasmagoria of the mind. 

There is a lovely landscape : the sun is shining over ripened corn- 
fields, which wave in the breeze like the undulations of the summer seas, 
In the distance there are purple hills, indistinctly blending with the 
horizon; nearer, the lands are marked out in small patches of green and 
brown and gold colour; they are large fields, like those around us, in 
various stages of cultivation; the whole is dotted with trees; a large 
cluster in one place—that is a wood ; midway a bright river pursues its 
silent course ; that is the centre of the valley. Nearer still, objects 
become more defined ; comfortable farm-houses appear here and there, 
and flocks and herds, and the silent teams ploughing the fallow lands. 

There is a reverse to this picture. We turn round, and perceive, a few 
miles distant, the tall chimneys and towering spires of a large town. 
Even that town looks beautiful in the sun; the masses of smoke which 
arise from all parts of it seem like fleecy, pearly clouds, mounting to 
join their fellows in the skies. It is evidently one of those human hives 
wherein the industrial dignity of the country is developed. 

But we shall not, having so lately emancipated our reader ‘from his 
own metropolis, ask him to accompany us there at present; we shall 
prefer that he remain with us where we first put him down after our 
flight over the fair counties of But that is no matter; we must 
leave something to the imagination. 

The foreground, from the eminence of which you have viewed the 
two scenes we have attempted to describe, is occupied by a neat and 
by no means small cottage: the little garden that surrounds it is a 
very model of primness combined with taste. Gravel-walks intersect 
the flower-beds, and closely-cut borders of box encircle their quaint de- 
signs. There is a perfect exhibition of dahlias—for doubtless the occu- 
pant has acquired a town taste from his proximity to the place of tall 
chimneys before referred to—but the soulless regularity of these formal 
flowers is more than compensated by the lovely honeysuckles which 
entwine the cottage porch, and emit perfume sufficient for themselves 
and their seentless and gaudier companions. 

Beyond the brightly painted green palings which enclose this cottage 
garden may be seen several acres of land, devoted to the cultivation of 
the ordinary household esculents ;—here a patch of turnips, there rows of 
poles, stuck up only to bear the burden of some alien plant; cabbages 
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with hearts as hard as Jew money-lenders; and potatoes, we are happy 
to say, free from the blight that has now passed from the land of which 
they are symbolical. The owner of the cottage is a market-gardener, 
then? From the quantity of land thus occupied we opine so. 

But all this time without a hero or heroine—ourselves and our reader 
the only two who have discussed these opinions or breathed and moved 
upon the scene, barring the teams, and they, you know, were at a dis- 
tance. 

We are close to the cottage. Let us enter. No, not yet; we must 
return to the flowers—not the honeysuckle nor the dahlias—for see, be- 
neath the porch, there sits a lovely group of budding, blooming blossoms 
of humanity—a group of children, rosy in the first dawn of childhood, 
healthy as the free breezes that play with the tresses on their brows. And 
now we have the picture complete—at least as perfect as we can make it, 
for word-painting is a difficult art, and we cannot transfer the wand of 
the fine wizard Stanfield to our pages. 

The group comprises four, but three only may properly come under 
the category of children, for the fourth has got oleeds the days of 
buttercups and daisies, and is watching the other three while she plies 
her needle, seated on one of the little benches which form the sides of 
the porch. Now, she is not deep in the mysteries of crochet—will you 
believe it, she knows nothing about that ingenious trifling, although 
certain little books with cobweb-looking woodcuts have found their way 
to the village of Woodside—to her they are as much a myth as the hiero- 
glyphics on the sculptured remains of the temples of Memphis. No; 
she is occupied with a piece of plain needlework—an under-garment, 
why should we conceal it ?—for one of the bright young urchins that 
are playing before her. 

Jessie Gray, the worker in the cottage porch, and the oldest of the 
four girls that compose the figures of our landscape, has just turned 
seventeen—sweet seventeen. She is tall for her age, and from her 
pensive looks and somewhat staid deportment might easily be mistaken 
for two years older. There is a sweet, though melancholy smile upon 
her lips, and she is evidently suffering her thoughts to wander far from 
the scene before her. We know not if her smiling is caused by her 
breaking her thread three times in as many minutes, and then pettishly 
threading her needle again, or if she smiles in pleasing recollection of 
some absent friend or expected suitor; certainly her eyes glance ever and 
anon to the least pleasing object in the view, the long, straight road that 
leads to the adjacent town. 

Jessie’s dress is very simple; still it is above the ordinary peasant cos- 
tume. The ribbon that ties the snowy little collar around her neck, 
and harmonises so wonderfully with the pale blush upon her cheek, is au 
extravagance not often indulged in by the cottage maidens in these parts. 
But Jessie’s father must be pretty well to do, although a large family 
would not find the resources of a score of acres more than sufficient to 
support them. Master Gray, too, doubtless pays a stiffish rent for his 
accommodation land, but then he has no need to care for the rise and fall 
of the markets. He grows no corn, and the mighty population of a 
~ smegaaaa town keeps up a constant demand for the produce of his 
industry. 
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And now we have brought him on the scene, or near it, by referring 
to him, we may as well say that there were, besides the four girls who 
are now visible before us, three boys; two younger than Jessie, who 
assisted their father on the land, and an elder brother, who was em- 
ployed at a mill in the town. : 

Of course there is also a Mrs. Gray, and she is at this moment dee 
in the mysteries of eggs and bacon. But as we shall take the liberty 
of entering the cottage, we shall reserve the introduction for another 


chapter. 


IT. 


A COTTAGE SCENE, 


WE promised to introduce our reader to the interior of Mr. Gray’s 
cottage, and as we like to rub off as we go, we may as well do so at once. 
We have said it was not a small cottage—it were, perhaps, better to de- 
scribe it as a house, but that it was built long and low, and had all the 
appearance of a cottage about it. There was a little parlour at one end, 
with a bay-window looking pleasantly over hill and valley, and from 
which every vestige of the huge, ugly town was shut out. This led into 
a smaller room, used as a sort of country shop, or rather store, where 
Donald—for such was Gray’s Christian name—kept his seeds and roots, 
and which served also for an office, where, in fact, he transacted the 
whole of his in-door business, though this was very limited indeed. A 
passage intersected this, and beyond it was a corresponding room, used 
as a common sitting-room, and leading at once into the kitchen, whence 
the smell of eggs and bacon mingled strangely but odoriferously with 
the perfume of the honeysuckles that festooned the cottage porch. The 
kitchen, of course, looked out upon the town, and no doubt offered a 
comfortable prospect to Mrs. Gray; for from thence was derived the 
means that, in exchange for their garden-stuff, enabled them to enjoy 
something like comfort and independence. 

Donald Gray and his wife—you might have guessed it by their 
name—were originally from the land of Burns. Finding there was 
small chance of obtaining a livelihood at home, they migrated, like pru- 
dent people as they were, shortly after their marriage, to the spot 
where we now find them. Gray had been brought up in the Lothians, 
and, it is needless to say, in the pursuit of agriculture. Possessing a 
very limited capital, he contented himself with the occupancy of a few 
acres, and resolved to turn them to the best advantage. With the fore- 
sight proverbial to his countrymen, he resolved to become a market-gar- 
a and had soon reason to be thankful that such had been his 
choice. 

Donald was a hale man of about fifty, his wife might be a year or two 
younger,—but we did not finish our description of their cottage. A very 
few words will suffice to do so. There were four rooms over those we 
have mentioned, and these were the sleeping apartments, and a good deal 
of contrivance was necessary to make them sufficient for the family, now 
that some of them were growing up to be men and women ; however, 2 
loft over the stable had been made comfortable and fitted up for the elder 
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boy, so they managed pretty well. And now the clock points to twelve, 
the last egg is cracked and popped into the pan, and, true to the mo- 
ment, Donald and his two boys come in to their frugal meal. 

«“ What! eggs and bacon again, dame ?” cried the master, but not 
reproachingly ; ‘‘ well, many poor souls can’t get that, so we'll e’en eat 
and be thankful.” And asking a blessing, the happy family were not 
long in consuming the smoking viands before them. jit let me tell you, 
fastidious reader, that eggs and bacon with a mess of spinach, well 
boiled and free from that plague of spinach, grit, or a good dish of 
turnip-tops, is no bad dinner neither. We who have dined on every 
luxury, have often put up with a worse, and been well contented to get 
the rasher without the spinach; but the secrets of authors are sacred, and 
we will not bring down the vengeance of our guild, when we get one, by 
making any further revelations on that head. 

The after-dinner conversation between man and wife—at least in the 
class to which Gray and his wife belonged—is usually of a confidential 
nature, and we may guess from it something of the state of affairs in the 
family of the Grays. 

“] don’t half like William’s companions,” observed Gray, when he had 
finally settled the eggs and bacon by a copious draught of home-brewed, 
and while Jessie was clearing the table ; “ there are strange doings going 
on in the town. The operatives talk of striking for wages, and I am sure 
they are better off than half the poor creatures who work in the fields ; 
they work their ten or eleven hours a day only—I don’t know what the 
would have. Here am I slaving from five in the morning till—as long as 
thelight lasts. I wish we had taken Farmer Close’s five-acre piece when 
it was to be had, and had William to help us.” 

“Don’t fear William,” interposed the dame—the eldest boy is always 
a favourite with the mother, be he ever such a scapegrace, though we 
don’t mean to insinuate anything against William; “he is better off 
than he would be with us, and he has sense enough to see it. William 
ey his employers too much to join any combination against 

em.” 

“ Well, I hope it may prove so,” replied his father, ‘‘ though, unfortu- 
nately, his friend Harry Sharpe is so taken with these ‘ new lights,’ as 
he calls them, that it is dangerous for any young man to keep his com- 
pan — 

d But Harry Sharpe is a scholar; leastways, he has read a deal more 
than William, and is too fond of him to lead him into any scrape.” 

“TI don’t know that,” continued Gray; “besides, what is the use of 
scholarship in his situation? If Harry can’t do here, why don’t he do as 
we were obliged to do, try elsewhere ; there’s bread for every one if they 
will only go and find it.” 

“ But, father,” interposed Jessie, who had not been an uninterested 
listener to these observations, ‘there are many things worth living for 
besides eating and sleeping.” 

“Oh! you are bitten too? What! his soft tongue has made a con- 
vert of you! I tell thee what, lass, trouble thy head with what concerns 
thee. Do we live for nothing besides eating and drinking ? Dost think 
it isn’t a pleasure for me and your mother to work for you and the young 
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ones, and to see you growing up in health and strength, and with a pro- 
spect of doing far better in the world than we did in our young days? Is 
it no pleasure or profit to you to hear good old Dr. Short on the Sab. 
bath ?—to visit your young friends in the village? You have books, 
too—dear old Rabby Burns, though he is somewhat too sleekit for a 
roung girl’s comprehension. Live for eating and sleeping indeed! Hout, 
lass, it’s little eating and sleeping you get, I’m thinking.” | 

It was seldom that Gray spoke so warmly ; for a Scotsman, he was the 
most even-tempered man we ever knew; indeed, to his superiors, he kept 
up the old plan of “ booing and booing”’ himself into their good graces, 
but he never failed to display his national pride as the chief of his own 
family. 

Sitlie blushed deeply at his reproof ; it might be because she saw she 
had offended him, or it might be because of some secret thought into 
which it would be unfair to pry. 

“Come, dry your eyes, lass,” said Donald, tenderly, his choler having 
cooled down as rapidly as it rose ; ‘‘ we have good cause to be satisfied 
with what God sends us, and should be thankful for the benefits we 
receive.” 

He then added, with an expressive look, ‘“‘ Young Farmer Smith 
came down to-day to look over the turnips with me, and I’ve asked 
him up to-night to take a stoup o’ toddy with me.” 

“T am sure, dear father,” she said, blushing deeper still—‘‘ I am sure 
I didn’t mean to offend you.” 

‘Nay, I’m not angry, lass; only remember, I am a plain man myself, 
and if I must, some of these days, call somebody son-in-law, I would 
rather you had for a husband an honest farmer’s son than the greatest 

nius that ever lived.” 

“Oh, father, to think about such things !” 

But her father was right, for Jessie had both Harry Sharpe and young 
Farmer Smith in her thoughts when she blushed so; but as her aequaint- 
ance was new with one of them, she perhaps spoke truly when she up- 
braided her father with thinking about “such a thing” as a son-in- 
law. 

As to Gray, he had somewhat exceeded the time he allowed himself for 
the mid-day meal, so, calling to his lads, they went back to their work, 
to gather and pack vegetables for the morrow’s market. 

No sooner was Donald’s back turned than Mrs. Gray commenced a 
running commentary on the merits of Jessie’s respective suitors, for in 
this light they were evidently regarded by the quicker perception of the 
old people. 

** She didn’t see why Donald should object to Harry Sharpe ; he was 
their son’s equal in the factory, and for prospects, his were equal to their 
William’s; for themselves, they lived from hand to mouth, and if they 
lived long enough to see all their family settled or married, it was all 
they could hope to do. As to farmers, they all said they couldn’t live, 
and how they managed to ride to market in dog-carts, and to take their 
wine at the market ordinary, which was more than Donald could do in 
his life, was a perfect mystery to her! There was neighbour Close’s 
daughter, she learnt the pianoforte and singing of an Italian exile from 
the town, though her vad oe used to sit in the market-place to sell her 
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and butter, and was none the worse for it, and when things fetched 
double the price they did now—she couldn’t understand these things, 
that she couldn’t!” Poor woman ! how could she? They have puzzled 
wiser heads than hers, and will provide subject-matter for Squire Broad- 
sheet to read and write about for many a day to come. 

Where Love has lit his lightest ember the faintest breath will fan it 
into a fame, and the observations, which were made half in soliloquy, 
half for her daughter’s ears, by Mrs. Gray, harmonising so well with 
what already preoecupied her mind, were not without their correspond- 
ing influence. She had known Edward Smith first ; indeed, they had 
grown up boy and girl together, for Farmer Smith occupied some land 
adjoining Donald’s, though his homestead was a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. Jessie had been regularly to their harvest-homes, their Christmas 
ball in the old barn, and had seldom failed meeting the family of the 
Smiths on their way from church on Sundays. ‘They were what is 
called small farmers, and hence not above keeping up an intimacy with 
the family of the market-gardener. 

Of Harry Sharpe she had seen but little. Twice only had he visited 
the cottage with her brother, when the factory gave their hands a holi- 
day, and they had met, as she supposed, by accident, several times when 
she was taking her sisters an afternoon’s ramble. But she had heard 
her brother William speak much of him: he was a sort of lawyer and 
referee on all disputes that took place among the hands in their establish- 
ment. He attended the lectures that were given by the delegates from 
other towns, and had more than once silica large bodies of the 
working classes himself. The subject of these lectures it never occurred 
to her to inquire; enough that the circumstance proved that Harry had a 
mind above his fellows; and there is nothing that raises a man so much 
in the estimation of woman as the power of governing, or attracting to 
himself, the homage of the multitude. 

We have said that William Gray’s sleeping apartment was extraneous 
to the dwelling-house, and this was an accommodation in more ways 
than one, for it was necessary in the dark winter mornings that he should 
be stirring before the family arose, in order to be at the factory at the 
stipulated time. It was a long walk to take before mea a, hard 
day’s work, but in summer it gave him a daily view of the fresh, green 
fields, and even in winter it was something to return to the comforts of 
a home—a home such as was known to few of the hundreds by whom he 
was surrounded. It was seldom, indeed, that William failed to partici- 
pate in the evening meal and to share the after-supper pipe in the old 
chimney-corner with his father, while Jessie read to them, and when the 
children were asleep, and the dame would still ply the needle in mending 
or making, that never-ceasing work occasioned by the requirements of a 
young family. 

William, too, usually passed his Sundays at home; and there were 
not a few who said he ha an eye to Lucy Smith, the sister of the young 
farmer who stood so well in the estimation of his father. 

Such was the routine course passed by the family of the Grays, unin- 
teresting enough, doubtless, to the readers of romance, but unalterable 
by us who seek to be faithful chroniclers of events as they occurred, In 
earlier times the birth of each succeeding child gave variety and inci- 
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dent to these household scenes—the christenings were an excuse for g 
little quiet revelry; but that had long since passed. A “kept” birthday, 
even now, was an occasion for a little child-gathering, and the plum-cake 
or birthday pudding was still a delightful anticipation to the “junior 
branches.” 

“ Still,” says our reader, “ you have no plot!” Most sagacious friend, 
no! and to those who look for one, we say again, they had better leaye 
off here; but if they will have patience we will endeavour to instruct, if 
we cannot amuse them—in the end. 

It is not surprising, looking at the regularity of this, which might 
almost be called a model family—although we trust there are many such 
—that Donald Gray should feel some apprehension when he found it in 
any way departed from, and the absence of William, latterly, from the 
supper-table, filled him with very pardonable alarm, notwithstanding the 
young man had arrived at those years supposed to be “ years of dis- 
cretion,” and might be said to be quite beyond his father’s control. The 
fact was, William had joined a mechanics’ institute,—not so much for 
acquiring the general knowledge that may be gained at those useful in- 
stitutions, as to make himself acquainted with the passing politics of the 
day. He must have his newspaper; his long walks prevented him from 
availing himself of the tangible benefits included in his moderate sub- 
scription. Now, Heaven forbid we should-deny any man the means of 
knowing what is going on in the world; and though William’s news- 
paper might not have been very judiciously selected, with a mind rightly 
cultivated the perusal of it could not have done him any material harm, 
although the newspaper might, as William’s did, tell him that there was 
only one sovereignty—that of the people ; that kings, lords, and bishops, 
were only so many drones living on the honey that they, the bees, col- 
lected, and ectly unnecessary to the well-being of the state. His 
reading would have passed for mere words if his knowledge and expe- 
daaen told him better; but William was of a coufiding and generous 
disposition, and, like all such, easily led away by others; moreover, 
where he formed a friendship he placed implicit confidence. How many 
before him have been lost by a want of self-esteem and a personal courage 
to think, feel, and act for themselves! William’s friend and guide was 
the worst he could have possibly selected ; it was Harry Sharpe, a man 
of his own age, possessing an education far beyond his own, and using it 
under the cloak of patriotism for his own sinister ends. 

The introduction to the institute was a snare, a cheat, planned by 
Harry, who knew that William had no time to study, had he been ever 
so inclined; so he was inducted into the worst class of politics, that he 
might be a useful coadjutor to Harry in carrying out his propagandism 
among their fellow-workmen. 

It was very possible for William to read his paper at the institution 
and yet get over his hour’s walk in time for supper; indeed, at first he 
invariably did so, even at the loss of an hour’s rest, which was an object 
to him. But this would not suit the purposes of Shar--,, who induced 
him to joi a society at ‘‘ The "eople’s Hall,” s:ch being the na.ne given 
to a large room attached to a public-house, the Wat Tyler, kept by a 
cunning fellow named Foxall, who accommodated improvident workmen 
with loans at five per cent. per week, ana who mever scrupled to give 
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credit to his customers, as an inducement for them to spend a greater 

rtion of their wages in his poisonous compounds. In this place the 
trade unions were organised, and it may easily be imagined that the 
vitriol of the spirit fully kept alive the virulence of their leaders. 

It sometimes happened that the debates at the hall were not only 
noisy but protracted, and William having been induced to share Harry’s 
bed one wet night, it needed but little persuasion to induce him to do so 
on several subsequent fine ones. It was these absences that caused 
Donald to make the remarks about his son which we heard while Jessie 
was clearing away the dinner-things. But we must return to the cot- 


The evening saw Donald at his frugal board again, and opposite him, 
seated next to Jessie, was the young farmer, Edward Smith. Never had 
Jessie felt less inclined to talk, never before was Edward so loquacious ; it 
was evident he had had some confidential talk with his friend the gardener, 
and that he had received some encouragement. ‘The presence of the 
old people, however, prevented anything like love-making, which is, so 
far, fortunate for ourselves, for if there be one thing that we fail in more 
than another, it is the description of a love-scene. Besides, a love-scene 
between an awkward young farmer and a bashful gardener’s daughter ! 
Your drawing-room love-scenes, with sofas and music, and wax-lights 
and flowers, and popular ballads, “* Will you love me then .as now?” 
and “ Yes, dearest, I’ll love you more!” and blind mammas, and whist- 
playing papas, so often described by fashionable writers, are dull, stupid, 
heavy affairs. What, then, would be a love-scene between two such simple 
creatures as those we see sitting before us? It is fortunate then, we repeat, 
that such did not take place, for we are spared the shame of making fools 
of ourselves and the young people too. 

Jessie retired early to her room, and Donald and Edward sat long 
smoking in the chimney-corner, discussing the markets and the crops, and 
bewailing the times which they admitted they could not mend. At length, 
Gray was seen to look frequently from the face of the clock to that of his 
wife—it couldn’t be that he was endeavouring to trace any likeness be- 
tween them, for there was nothing Dutch in the build of Mrs. Gray, 
while the clock presented evident marks of its nationality. Mrs. Gray 
understood those looks— William had not returned, and it was already far 
beyond his usual hour. The time arrived for Edward to depart, and 
a an affectionate grasp of the hand, he bade his old neighbour ** Good 
night.’ 

“This is the fourth time, dame, within a month,” said Donald, mourn- 
wy “ that William has absented himself. No good can possibly come 
of it.” 

“ But it is such a night,” interposed his wife, imploringly, and going 
to the window. “ The clouds hang black over the town as if there was 
going to be a storm.” 

“The clouds always do hang black over that town—it is the smoke of 
tue furnaces that are 1ever quenched—'tis fine enough here. See! the 
moon is breaking through the clouds, and the stars are out. No, no! he 
has not that excuse.” 

“Oh! som: hing has detained him; he’ll be safe enough. Remember, 
Donald, he is no: longer a boy.” 
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“He had better live away from us altogether, then ; if this is to be hig 
home, let him make it one. I have done all in my power for him ; if he 
chooses to make his bed elsewhere, he must lie on it.” 

Here Mrs. Gray burst into tears—a woman’s relief in all cases of dis- 
tress—and Donald spoke some kindly words of comfort to her. He 
couldn’t stand against tears—few men can—for as constant dripping is 
said to wear away marble, so will the tears of a woman melt the hiardig 
heart. But Donald’s was a kind heart, so he merely added, that as the 
morrow was market-day, and he must go to the town, he would try and 
find out where William had passed the evening. He first, however, pro. 
ceeded to his bedroom, to make sure he had not returned, and then, 
with a heavy heart, safe bolted the shutters and made the doors fast for 
the night. 

And this was all that passed in the cottage that day?—AlIl! What 
this history has further to detail wil! be recounted in its proper place. 
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The News-Letters—The Athenian Mercury—The First Ladies’ Paper—A few more 
Eccentric Papers—Charge for Advertisements—Specimens of Advertisements 
—Halfpenny and Farthing Posts -— First Proposal of a Stamp Duty—The 
Printers’ Remonstrance—Persecution of Dyer—Attempts to coerce the Press 
—Proclamation of Queen Anne—The Odbservator—Trial of John Tutchin— 
Editor’s Wages—Character of Tutchin—The First Daily Paper—The Daily 
Courant—Prospectus—Sketch of Buckley—Style of News Reports—The Lead- 
ing Papers and their_Characteristics—A Group of Editors—Written Supple- 
ments—Improvement in Newspaper Writing—Addison, Steele, De Foe, Swift, 
and Prior “on the Press”—The Tatler, Examiner, Whig Examiner, &c.—Swift in 
a frenzy—Prosecution of Ridpath, &c.—The First Stamp Act passed—Its 
Effects. 


THE unfettered press now sent forth its scores of weekly papers. From 
the accession of William and Mary to 1692, a space of four years, twenty- 
six papers had sprung into existence, and they now went on increasing, 
and one of them ventured to make the word “ Reform” its watchword— 
Mercurius Reformatus, by Dr. J. Wellwood.* In 1695 the press pro- 
duced another novelty, the half-printed, half-written news-letter. The 
first of this class was the Flying Post, which had incurred the wrath of 
the House of Commons, and which thus announces its design: ‘If an 
gentleman has a mind to oblige his country friend or correspondent with 
this account of public affairs, he may have it for twopence, of J. Salisbury, 
at the Rising Sun, in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper, half of which 
being blank, he may thereon write his own private business, or the mate- 
rial news of the day.” The necessity of writing “the material news of 
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the day,” does not speak much for the reporting or intelligence depart- 
ment of the Flying Post. The next year withered an im Peacteit a 
the news-letter, and on the 4th of August, 1696, Ichabod Dawks brought 
out his news-letter, printed in type in imitation of writing, and introduced 
with the following address : 

“ This letter will be done upon good writing-paper, and blank space 

left that any gentleman may write his own private business, It does 
undoubtedly exceed the best of the written news, contains double the 
quantity, with abundance more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to 
improve the younger sort in writing a curious hand.”’ 
These news-letters were in existence in 1712, when a Mr. Dyer, ac- 
cording to the Spectator, also brought out one; besides the “ New State 
of Europe ; or, True Account of Public Transactions and Learning,” 
with two blank pages for correspondence. 

A publication somewhat in the style of Notes and Queries was started 
on the 17th of March, 1689-90, by John Dunton, Richard South, and 
Dr. Norris (who were afterwards joined by Wesley), under the title of 
the Athenian Gazette, which, on a suggestion from “authority,” was 
altered to the Athenian Mercury. It was soon imitated by the Loate 
monian Mereury, carried on by Mr. Brown and Mr. Pate, and it had 
sufficient merit to exist for six years, and gained some fame. Sir William 
Temple sought and gave information in its’ pages; and, says Dunton, 
“Mr. Swift, a country gentleman” (who was then with Temple), “ sent 
an ode.” It was attac ed by Settle in his “ New Athenian Comedy,” but 
it went on answering queries, now the most abstruse, now the simplest, 
in a quiet, grave, oracular way, giving here and there a scrap of intelli- 
gence, till February 8th, 1695-6, when it was suspended for the following 
remarkable reasons: ‘‘ As the coffee-houses have the votes every day, and 
nine newspapers every week,” Dunton thinks it better to publish his 
Mercury in quarterly volumes, “designing to continue it again as a 

y paper as soon as the glut of news is a little over.” A selec- 
tion from this Mercury was afterwards reprinted under the title of the 
“ Athenian Oracle.” | 

Literary papers were on the increase, and we find two started in 
1691: 

“* Mercurius Eruditorum ; or, News from the Learned World.” No. 1, 
August 8. 

“The History of Learning ; or, an Abstract of several Books lately 
published as well Abroad as at Home.” 

One newspaper devoted itself to the ladies : 

“The Ladies’ Mercury.” No. 1, February 18, 1692. 

Then we have a French and English paper : 

“The London Mercury; or, Mercure de Londres, printed in opposite 
columns, English and French.” No. 1, June 3, 1696. 

And a few more eccentric ones, such as : 

“A Ramble Round the World, &c., by Kainophilus, a Lover of 
Novelties, performed by a single Sheet coming out every Friday; to 
each being added the Irish Courant.” No. 1, November 6, 1689. 

“The Night Walker; or, Evening Rambler,” &. To be published 
monthly. No. 1, September, 1696. 

The “ Collection for Improvement of Husbandry and Trade” (1682) 
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deserves a passing word of praise. It was conducted with great industry 
and care by John Houghton, F.R.S., an apothecary, and dealer in tea, 
eoffee, and chocolate, in Bartholomew-lane, and carried on till September 
24, 1708. A selection from it, in four octavo volumes, was published 
by Richard Bradley, F.R.S., in 1727-8. 

With the advance in numbers and influence of the newspapers, the 
advertising system became more fully developed. The charge for ad- 
vertisements in the papers seems to have been about one shilling for 
eight lines. The Jockey’s Intelligencer, in 1683, announces its terms 
as “one shilling for a horse or coach for notification, and sixpence for 
renewing ;” the Observator Reformed charged “ one shilling for an ad- 
vertisement of eight lines ;” and the County Gentleman’s Courant, two 
years later, thus announces an advance: “Seeing promotion of trade is 
a matter which ought to be encouraged, the price of advertisements is 
advanced to twopence per line.” Though in what way this rise could 
encourage the promotion of trade we confess ourselves unequal to com- 
prehend. 

The advertisements themselves are, in many of their forms, truly news- 
paper curiosities. ‘lhe editor himself appealed to the public on the ad- 
vertiser’s behalf, and was a sort of agent for him, thus : 

“Tf any Hamburg or other merchant, who shall deserve two hundred 
pounds with an apprentice, wants one, I can help.” 

‘¢1 want a cook-maid for a merchant.” 

‘¢T want an apprentice for an eminent tallow-chandler.” 

“1 know of several men and women whose friends would gladly have 
them match’d, which I'll endeavour to do, as from time to time I shall 
hear of such whose circumstances are likely to agree; and I'll assure 
such as will come to me it shall be done with all the honour and secrecy 
imaginable. Their own parents shall not manage it more to their sa- 
tisfaction, and the more comes to me the better I shall be able to serve 
em.” 

‘A fair house in Eastcheap, next to the Flower-de-lis, now in the 
tenure of a smith, with a fair yard laid with freestone, and a vault under- 
neath, with a cellar under the shop done with the same stone, is to be 
sold. I have the disposal of it.” 

“Tf any have a place, belonging to the law or otherwise, that is worth 
10002. to 20002., I can help to a customer.” 

“If any will sell a free estate within thirty miles of London, with or 
without a house, to the value of 100/. a year, or thereabouts, I can help 
to a customer.” F 

“If any divine or their relicts have complete sets of manuscripts, 
sermons upon the Epistles and Gospels, the Catechisms or Festivals, | 
ean help to a customer.” 

In other instances, the editor testified to the respectability of his ad- 
vertiser : 

‘Mr. David Rose, chirurgeon and man-midwife, lives at the first brick 
house on the right in Gun-yard, Houndsditch, near Aldgate, London. | 
have known him these twenty years.” | 

“If any want all kind of necessaries for corps or funerals, I can help 
to one who does assure me he will use them kindly; and whoever can 
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keep their corps till they get to London, and have a coffin set down, may 
have them afterwards kept any reasonable time.” 

The following are fair samples of the ordinary style of advertisements 
at this time : 

“ About forty miles from London is a schoolmaster has had such sue- 
cess with boys as there are almost forty ministers and schoolmasters that 
were his scholars. His wife also teaches girls lace-making, plain work, 

ising paste, sauces, and cookery to the degree of exactness. His price 
is 102. to 112. the year, with a pair of sheets and one spoon, to be returned 
if desired ; coaches and other conveniences pass every day within half a 
mile of the house, and ’tis but an easy day’s journey to or from 
London.” 

“One has a pert boy, about ten years old; can write, read, and be 
very well recommended. She is willing he should serve some lady or 

ntleman.”* 

“ Lost a flower’d silk Manto Gown, of a sable and gold Coulor, lin’d 
with black, between Arniscid Clere (St. Agnes le Clair) and the White 
Houses at Hogsden (Hoxton), on Wednesday last, the 19th instant, 
about 4 or 5 o’Clock in the Afternoon. Any one that can give intelli- 
gence of the said Manto Gown to Mr. Blewitt’s at the Rose and Crown 
in Loathberry, shall have 10s. for their pains.”— True Protestant Mer- 
eury, No. 162 (1682). 

From the title, we are almost disposed to assign to this period the birth 
of the newspaper comic—the first Punch, but we have not seen the 
original, so do not speak with certainty : 

The Merry Mercury: or, a Farce of Fools, No. 1, Nov. 29th, 
1700. 

The demand for news continued on the increase, and was freely sup- 
plied. The “ British Mereury, published by the Company of the Sun 
Fire-office in Threadneedle-street” (No. 369, July 30th to August 2nd, 
1712), gives a short sketch of the progress of journalism up to its own 
time, and speaks of the close of the seventeenth and commencement of 
the eighteenth century thus : : 

“Some time before the Revolution, the press was again set to work, 
and such a furious itch of novelty has ever since been the epidemical 
distemper, that it has proved fatal to many families, the meanest of shop- 
keepers and handicrafts spending whole days in coffee-houses to hear 
news and talk politicks, whilst their wives and children wanted bread at 
home ; and their business being neglected, they were themselves thrust 
into gaols, or forced to take sanctuary in the army. Hence sprung that 
inundation of Postmen, Postboys, Evening Posts, Supplements, Daily 
Courants, and Protestant Postboys, amounting to twenty-one every week, 
besides many more, which have not survived to this term; and besides 
the Gazette, which has the sanction of public authority, and this Mercury, 
only intended for and delivered to those persons whose goods or houses 
are insured by the Sun Fire-office.” 

Notwithstanding the doleful strain in which these gentlemen look back 
to the deplorable fact that newspapers increased as education spread and 
liberty advanced—notwithstanding the ruin, starvation, army, and gaols 
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which they brought men to, and the fatal and epidemical distempers to 
which they are likened, ‘the Company of Insurers” seem to have had no 
compunction in adding to their number, in 1708, their own British Mer. 
cury, which, without a word of apology for its own existence, recounts 
these horrors. 

Halfpenny posts and farthing posts also sprang up towards the close of 
the seventeenth century: mere recitals of news, but rarely meddling with 

litics, containing, on the average, from twelve to fifteen advertisements, 
and sold in the streets by hawkers. It was now for the first time that it 
struck the legislature that what it could not suppress, it could, at all 
events, fax, and by putting a stamp of one penny upon every newspaper 
containing a whole sheet, and of one halfpenny on every half-sheet, raise 
a not inconsiderable revenue. A project to this effect was brought for- 
ward in the House of Commons in 1701, but abandoned ; it has, how- 
ever, furnished us with some curious notices and statistics of the halfpenny 
newspapers, contained in a pamphlet which it elicited, and which is pre- 
served in the British Museum, entitled, ‘‘ Reasons humbly offered to the 
Parliament on behalf of several persons concerned in the paper-making, 
printing, and publishing of the halfpenny newspapers.” This document 
commences by stating, that there are in London five master printers en- 
gaged in this trade, who use a quantity of paper estimated “ by a modest 
computation at twenty thousand reams per year.” . . . . ‘ Each of these 
five printers pays nine shillings per week duty to his majesty, over and be- 
side a shilling for every advertisement therein inserted, so that, by a like 
computation, each printer of the halfpenny newspapers pays, communibus 
annis, to the king, the sum of about 60/. a year, besides what the paper- 
maker pays.” ‘The next argument against the duty reminds us of the 
notable + 20 awed of Ichabod Dawks, quoted at page 241 : “ For that 
the said newspapers have been always a whole sheet and a half, and sold 
for one halfpenny to the poorer sort of people, who are purchasers of it, 
by reason of its cheapness, to divert themselves, and also ¢o allure here- 
with their young children and entice them to reading, and should a duty 
of three halfpence be laid upon these mean newspapers (which, by reason 
of the coarseness of the paper, the generality of gentlemen are above 
conversing with), it would utterly extinguish and suppress the same.” 
Hundreds of families, the memorial goes on, get their living by selling 
them, and among them “many blind creatures, of whom divers of them 
who are industrious, and have fe a penny or three halfpence for a stock 
to begin with in a morning, will, before night, advance it to eighteeu- 
pence or two shillings, which greatly tends to tiie comfort and support 
of such poor and blind creatures who sell them about the streets.” 

The state of the cheap press before the imposition of a stamp seems to 
have been much the same (making allowance for the general progress) 
as it has become on its repeai. The modest admission of the printers, 
touching the coarseness of the paper, affords en amusing contrast to the 
opinion held of themselves by some of our present successors to these 
halfpenny posts, who declare themselves, in all their dimsiness, fit for the 
palace and the drawing-room. 

_ There appears to have been no gcvernment prosecution of a newspaper 
in the reign of William—another indication of the Dutchman’s clear- 
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headedness and wise policy, for there must have been plenty of provoca- 
tion given by the Tory papers—but the powers, male and female, who 
ruled poor, weak, hesitating Anne, again shook an impotent fist at the 
stalwart figure of public opinion. On the very day that an enlightened 
liament ordered De Foe’s “Shortest Way with the Dissenters” to be 
oer by the common hangman (the 28th February, 1702), Dyer, the 
news printer, was, a second time, peremptorily ordered to ateend’ at the 
bar of the House, to answer for his presumption in “ misrepresenting its 
ings” on the Act for Enlarging the Term allowed for taking the 
Oath of Abjuration. And, next day, Dyer not attending, “ ordered that 
the attorney-general find out and prosecute him.”* On the 26th March, 
1702-3, the queen was induced to sign a proclamation against “ printing 
and spreading false news,” which does little more than point back at the 
defunct licensing system of her uncle, with a sort of half-implied, mean- 
ingless, and ridiculous threat ; but, in 1704, a more vigorous charge was 
made, and John Tutchin, the editor of the Observator, put upon his trial. 
The Odbservator had been the last newspaper enterprise of L’Estrange, 
who started it in 1679, and retired from it in 1687, on the plea that he 
could no longer agree with the toleration proposed by his majesty, 
though in all other respects he had gone the utmost lengths;f and at 
the period of its prosecution is described by Dunton as “the best to 
towel the Jacks” (the Admiralty and the Victualling Office). 

For some observations which he iad made on the mismanagement of 
some of the public business, Tutchin was called to account by the House 
of Commons, and treated that magnificent body with contempt. The 
House voted “ that the Observator, from the 8th to the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1703, contains matters scandalous and malicious, reflecting on the 
proceedings of the House, tending to the promotion of sedition in the 
kingdom ; and that Tutchin, the author, How, the printer, and Bragg, 
the publisher of that paper, should be taken into custody by the serjeant- 
at-arms.” Tutchin kept out of the way, and went on writing, till an 
attack upon Sir John Packington’s wk in the House appearing in the 
Observator, an address to the queen was moved and carried, praying that 
& proclamation might be inal for the apprehension of the author, —ye0 
and publisher, and offering a reward for the discovery of their hiding- 
place.t The search seems to have been but languidly conducted, and it 
was not until the 4th November, 1704, that Tutchin was tried at the 
Guildhall, London, before Lord Chief Justice Holt, on a government 
prosecution for libel. The information charges him with being “ a sedi- 
tious person, and a daily inventor and publisher of false news, and hor- 
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* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xiv. 

Tt Mr. Nichols says of L’Estrange’s editorship of this paper: “ He infused into 
his newspaper more information, more entertainment, and more advertisements 
of importance than any succeeding paper whatever, previous to the golden age of 
letters, in the reign of Queen Anne.” 

t Dec. 15, 1703.—A committee of the House appointed to find out the author 
and printer of the Observator.—Journals of the House of Commons, vol. Xiv. pp. 
248-269. 

Jan. 3, 1703-4.—Tutchin, Bragg, and How, ordered in custody of the serjeant- 
at-arms.—Jbid. p. 270. 

Feb. 14, 1703-4.—The House adopts a petition, praying the queen to offer a 
reward for Tutchin and others,—Jbid. p. 336. 
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rible and false lies and seditious libels,” and more especially with the 
authorship of four of these in the Observator of the 30th May and Lith 
July, 1702, 10th July, 1703, and 20th May, 1704. Although no 
government would now prosecute, or jury convict the writer of such arti- 
cles, it must be confessed that, read by the light which flickered in those 
days, they were more deserving of condemnation than many which had 
exalted their authors in the pillory; especially the first cne, which 
charged the ministry with being in the pay of the French king. Tutchin, 
too, had received a caution, both from the House of Commons and the 
secretary of state, and the government displayed neither impatience nor 
vindictiveness in the case. The judge summed up very fairly, and the 
jury found the prisoner guilty of composing and publishing, but not of 
writing the libels. His counsel here made a motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, on the plea of an error in the indictment, and the court gave leave 
for a new trial ;* but of this the crown never took advantage, and Tutchin 
was for the future left alone. The evidence of How, the printer, who 
was examined as witness for the prosecution, displays a curious feature in 
the relative position of editor and printer : 

Witness.—It was agreed at first he was to write once a week, and I 
was to give him half a guinea for it. 

Prisoner’s Counsel.—Do you take it on you to alter (the MS.) ? 

Witness.—To strike out a line; never to alter the sense. 

Counsel.—Do you not insert anything ? 

Witness.—Yes, frequently a word. 

Counsel.—Do you not take upon yourself to insert several words, and 
lezve out several ? 

Witness.— Yes. 

Twenty-six guineas a year, taen, was the salary of the “ author” oi a 
first-class newspaper in 1704! For the Observator was a first-class 
newspaper of the day, and had the honour of being blackguarded by 
Swift, whilst its writer is described by Dunton as “the loyal and in- 
genious Tutchin, the bold assertor of English liberties, the scourge of the 
Higlkfliers, the seaman’s advocate, the detector of the Victualling Office, 
the scorn and terror of fools and knaves, the nation’s Argus, and the 
queen’s faithful subject. He writes,” adds Dunton, “with the air of 
a gentleman and sincerity of a Christian.” + 

The subject of this exaggerated eulogium had been one of the victims 
of Jeffreys, which entitles him to some respect. In his native county 
of Hampshire he had been suspected of a leaning to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and was arrested, gave a false name, was tried, and acquitted. 
Before receiving his discharge, his real name was mentioned to Jeffreys, 
who had him brought into court, and, without trial, sentenced him, for 
assuming a fictitious name, to remain in prison for seven years, to be 
whipped once a year through every town in Dorsetshire, to pay a fine of 
one hundred marks, and find security for his good behaviour during life. 
This extraordinary sentence was on the point of being carried into execu- 
tion, when Tutchin’s friends, by dint of petitions to the king, bribes to 
the courtiers, and presents to the judge, got him “ popt into a pardon 


* Howell’s State Trials, vol. xiv. 
t Dunton’s Life and Errors, vol. i. p. 356. 
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amongst others.” His connexion with the press, however, was doomed 
to cost him his life ; he was waylaid one night, and so severely beaten, 
that he died shortly afterwards. 

The curiosity of the public now demanded greater exertions from the 
news printers, and “ E. Mallet, against the Ditch at Fleet Bridge,” or- 
ganised and brought out on the 11th of March, 1702, the first daily 
paper.* . The Daily Courant (for such was the title of the first morn- 
ing newspaper) is printed on one side only, thus consisting of but one 

of two columns, and contains five paragraphs translated from the 
Haarlem Courant, three from the Paris Gazette, one from the Amster- 
dam Courant, and the followiag modest prospectus : 

“Tt will be found from the foreign prints which from time to time, as 
occasion offers, wil! be mentioned in this paper, that the author has taken 
care to be duly furnished with all that comes from abroad in any lan- 
guage. And for an assurance that he will not, under any pretence of 
having private intelligence, impose any additions of feigned cireum- 
stances to an action, but give his extracts fairly and impartially, at the 
beginning of each article he will quote the foreign paper from whence 
it is taken, that the public, seeing from what country a piece of news 
comes, with the allowance of that government, may be better able to 
judge of the credibility and fairness of the relation. Nor will he take 
upon himself to give any comments or conjectures of his own, but will 
relate only matter-of-facts, supposing other people to have sense enough 
to make reflections for themselves. The Courant (as the title shows) 
will be published daily, being designed to give all the material news as 
soon as every post arrives, and is confined to half the compass, to save 
the public at least half the impertinences of ordinary newspapers.” 
Here is a strange fellow, truly! The editor of the first daily paper 
comes forward, and recommends his journal to the public notice on ac- 
count of three special merits: that it is but half the size of the other 
papers—that it has no private sources of information—and that it gives 
no comments or reflections on the topics of the day! ‘Thus conducted, 
the single-page paper continued for forty days, when it passed into the 
hands of Samuel Buckley, “at the sign of the Dolphin, in Little 
Britain,” who commenced on the 22nd of April a new and enlarged 
series, consisting of two pages of news and advertisements, the former 
no longer confined to foreign extracts, but occasionally giving a few 
details of domestic intelligence. This Buckley had been originally a 
bookseller, but had now turned printer, and, if we are to believe one of 
his trade and a contemporary, John Dunton, he was a proficient linguist, 
and careful translator from the Latin, French, Dutch, and Italian, a 
fair critic, a punctual man of business, an acute tradesman, and a man of 
honour and probity. Besides the Courant he also edited and printed 
the Monthly Register, and the effects of his industry and enterprise 


* Mr. Knight Hunt (“ Fourth Estate,” vol. i. p. 175) dates the birth of the 
daily press as 1709. He might, however, have seen the Laily Courants of seven 
years previous in the British Museum. We make these corrections in no spirit 
of hypercriticism, but there has been so little research into the subject, that it is 
still possible to get the foundation right, before we carry it up higher. We have 
already seen, in the case of the English Mercurie, how errors get adopted and 
perpetuated. 
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soon made themselves apparent in the former, for in the third number 
under his editorship we find twenty-one book advertisements. Buckley, 
in adopting a wider sphere for his labours, trod within the forbidden 
te of parliamentary privilege, and, on the 8th of April, 1712, a 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the 
authorship of his paper, and on the 13th he was ordered into the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms* for a “ scandalous reflection upon the resolutions 
of the House,” in having published the memorial of the States-General, 
On the whole, however, he must have kept on a good footing with the 
government, for, in 1724, he is returned, in a list laid before Viscount 
Townshend, as “ Buckley, Amen Corner, the worthy printer of the 
Gazette—well affected” (to the Hanoverian succession). Soon after this 
the Daily Courant fell into disrepute and under the suspicion cf being 
a government hireling, till, in 1735, it became absorbed in the Daily 
Gazetteer. 

In all the papers of this time the foreign intelligence is the fullest 
and best reported; the home news consists of vague rumours, equivocal 
hints, and obscure allusions : 

‘“‘’ Tis said that the Czar of Muscovy was at the playhouse on Satur- 
day to see the opera.” — Postboy, January 15 to 18, 1697, 

“? Tis believed that the Earl of Portland is by this time at Paris.”— 
Tbid. 

‘“‘ T hear Mr. Robert Strickland is to be sent back to France forthwith 
by the king’s orders.” — Ibid. 

“ J hear the revel in the Temple will end on Friday next, at which 
time there is to be a masquerade.” —Postboy, January 18 to 20, 1697. 

“« They continue to say that we shall bombard Sallee in the spring, 
and so destroy that nest of pirates.”—Postboy, J anuary 20 to 22, 1697. 

“* We hear that Mr. Bird, condemned for coining at Exeter, who was 
reprieved for some days, hath been since executed.”—-Dawks’s News 
Letter, October 1, 1698. 

** J¢ as said the household of his Highness the Duke of Gloucester will 
be suddenly settled.” —Jbid. ) 

Political inuendoes were carefully worded : 

*“* London, January 30.—Here is a talk as if 900,000 pistoles were 
transmitted hither from France, for bribing some persons to favour the 
designs of that crown.”—New State of Europe, January 1 to 3, 170}. 

The leading papers, at the time when the Daily Courant made its 
appearance, were the Odservator, edited by John Tutchin ; the Review, by 
Daniel de Foe; the ostman, by M. Fonvive, a French Protestant; the 
Postboy, by Thomas, who was succeeded by Boyer; the Athenian Mercury, 
by John Dunton and Samuel Wesley; the Flying Post, by Ridpath ; and 
the English Post, by Nathaniel Crouch. Of the rest (among which he 
enumerates the Hehearsal, the Moderator, the Wandering Spy, the 
London Post, the Interloping Whipster, &c.), John Dunton says, “ they 
are such a rabble of hackney scribblers, they merit no place... .. - 
a rabble of scandalous hackneys, fit for no company or honour but a 
house of correction.” 

The characteristics of the leading papers and their editors are tlius 
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described : “The Odservator is best to towel the Jacks, the Review is 
best to promote peace, the Flying Post is best for the Scotch news, the 
Postboy is best for the English and Spanish news, the Daily Courant is 
the best critic, the English Post is the best collector, the London 
Gazette has the best authority, and the Postman is the best for every- 
thing.”* We have already borrowed Dunton’s character of Tutchin: 
let us hear a little about his contemporaries. Ridpath (the editor of the 
Flying Post, and author of “ The History of the Works of the Learned”) 
“ig a considerable scholar, and well acquainted with the languages. He 
is a Scotchman, and designed first of all for the ministry. He writes the 
Flying Post, which is highly valued, and sells well.” Boyer (of the 
Postboy, author of ‘ Letters of Wit, Politicks, and Morality”) “ writes 
and translates like the famous L’Estrange. Mr. Boyer is the greatest 
master of the French language (witness his French Grammar and French 
Dictionary), and the most impartial historian (witness his ‘ Annals of 
Queen Anne’) of any we have in England.”{ Crouch (who edited the 
English Post) “is a very ingenious person, and can talk fine things 
upon any subject.”§ But of Fonvive, the editor of the Postman, we 
have the most flattering character: ‘‘ His learning deserves respect, and 
his gravity a ee” panegyrick. His sagacious look is an index of his 
thoughtful soul. He is ever cheerful (the gaining 600/ a year by a 
penny paper would make any man so). To carry on his weekly 
chronicle (as to foreign news) he has settled a good correspondence in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Flanders, Holland,” &c.|| Great seem 
to have been the arrangements made, and care taken for procuring 
foreign news. English politics and domestic intelligence were secondary 
considerations; and, in 1709, the opening prospectus of the Evening 
Post (No. 1, Septeinher 6) says, in noticing the meagreness of the home 
department of the papers: “ We read more of our affairs in the Dutch 
— thaa in any of our own.” This was, perhaps, not so much from a 
ack of curiosity or interest on the part of the public in their own affairs, 
or from any difficulties in the way of collecting home news, as from a 
vague fear of the law and a painful remembrance of the days of the 
censorship ; for we find e greater freedom in the written supplements 
which were issued by the Postboy, Postman, New State of Europe, and 
other papers; and which, to such smbscribers as chose to pay extra for 
them, carried “ the latest news, aiter the paper was printed.” A volume 
of these was collected by Dr. Burney, and is preserved among his 
ers. 
The characters given by Dunton of the newspaper worthies indicate 
the growth of a higher standard of newspaper writing, and this was 
favoured by the party contentions of the reign of Aune, which again 
brought political controversy into the public journals, and, banishing the 
Grub-street writers to the rear, summoned to the foremost ranks the 
illustrious names of Addison, Swift, Steele, De Foe, Bolingbroke, and 
Prior, and established a style and standard of political writing. The 
Tatler of Steele end Addison was so much of a newspaper as to give, 
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under the head of “ St. James’s Coffee-house,” and following the fashion 
of the times, the latest foreign advices only; and next year (1710) the 
ministry of Harley and Bolingbroke mustered their fsa forces and 
gave battle to it and its allies—Tutchin’s Observator and De Foe’s Review 
—in the Examiner. The troop who fought the fight of the zovernment 
in this paper were Swift, Prior, Dr. Freind, Mrs Manley, Oldisworth, 
and others, and their instructions, according to “ Prior’s History of hig 
Own Time, ” “to aggravate the faults of the late ministry; to represent 
them as enemies of the Church and constitution; men who delighted in 
war; and to recommend an immediate pacification, which, indeed, at that 
time began to be much wished for.” Addison now flung himself into the 
battle with the Whig Examiner, which opened its fire upon the munis- 
terial paper on the 14th of September, in defence of all who had been 
attacked by it, “to give all persons a re-hearing who have suffered under 
any unjust sentence of the Hxraminer.” The 7 ‘hig Examiner only ex- 
tended to five numbers, when its writer carried his strength to the support 
of the Medley, im which Steele, Manwaring, Dr. Hare, and Oldmixon 
struggled with the Examiner, and published a last number in triumph 
over its rival’s fall m August, 1711. The controversy was carried on 
with great acrimony on both sides, and we are not surprised that the 
gentle Addison so soon withdrew from it ; it was a fight better adapted for 
the fierce Dean of St. Patrick’s, who gnashes his teeth in frenzied rage 
at every attack that is made upon him, and displays his sense of justice 
and wholesome government by urging their prosecution on the ministry. 
“ A rogue that writes a newspaper, called the Protestant Postboy, has 
reflected on me in one of his papers, but the secretary has taken him up, 
and he shall have a squeeze extraordinary. He says that ‘an ambitious 
tantivy, missing of his towering hopes of preferment i in Ireland, is come 
over to vent his spleen on the late ministry,’ &c. I'll tantivy him with 
a vengeance!”* ‘These devils of Grub-street rogues that write the 
Flying Post and Medley im one paper will not be quiet. They are 
always mauling the Lord-Treasurer, Lord Bolingbroke, and me. We 
have the dog (that is, the editor) under prosecution, but Bolingbroke is 
not active enough, but I hope to swinge him. He is a Scotch rogue, one 
Ridpath.”t 

We believe the excellent dean was not indulged in his charitable desire 
of swingeing his opponent. He had procured, on the 28rd of October, 
1711, the committal to Newgate of Mrs. Popping (widow of the Popping 
of the “ Dunciad”) for printing the attack on him in the Protestant 
Postboy, and the prosecution of Ridpath; but the latter, being allowed 
at large on a bail of 6002., preferred his liberty to the money, and dis- 
appointed Swift's malice. He, however, put him into his “ Tale of a 
Tub,” and perhaps got him a place i in the “ Dunciad:” 


To Dulness, Ridpath is as dear as Mist.t 


We should not be surprised if he also suggested to the government 
the imposition of a tax upon the press. He was so insincere that we do 
not believe him when he asserts the contrary: “ They are here intending 


* October 10th, 1711. + February, 1712. 
¢ The printer of the Tory journal bearing his name. 
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to tax all little penny papers a halfpenny every half-sheet, which will 
utterly ruin Grub-street, and J am endeavouring to prevent it.”— 
Journal to Stella, January 31, 1710-11. 

By whomsoever suggested, a tax was laid upon newspapers in the 
shape of a red stamp, under the act which was passed for thirty-two years 
from the 10th of June, and came in force on the Ist of August, 1712 
(10 Anne, cap. 19). The design of the first newspaper stamp was the 
rose and thistle united at the stalk, and enclosing the shamrock, the three 
‘national emblems being surmounted by the regal crown. 

The pretext for this measure is thus described in Cook's “ Life of 
Bolingbroke:” ‘Political pamphlets had so increased in number and in 
virulence that the queen concludes one of her messages to parliament by 
representing the licentiousness of the press, and she recommends the 
House to find a remedy equal to the mischief.” 

Under this act, every news printer was obliged to deliver one copy of 
each impression at the head office, if printed in London, and within six 
days of the day of publication; or to the district collectors, and within 
fourteen days, if printed in the country, together with “ the title thereof, 
with the number of sheets, and the duty hereby charged shall be entered, 
which duty shall be paid to the receiver-general,” &c. &c.; the penalty 
for a non-compliance with the provisions of the act being twenty pounds. 
The act, however, soon fell into abeyance, and the duties were not strictly 
levied until 1725. 

There is something strongly confirmatory of our suspicions in the tone 
in which Swift gloats over the havoe which the act made among the 
smaller fry. ‘“ Do you know,” he asks of Stella, under date of August 
5th, “ that all Grub-street is dead and gone last week ? No more ghosts 
or murders now for love or money! I plied it close the last fortnight, and 
published at least seven papers of my own, besides some of other people’s, 
but now every single half-sheet pays a halfpenny to the queen. The 
Observator is fallen; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying 
Post ; the Examiner is deadly sick ; the Spectator keeps up and doubles 
its price: I know not how long it will last. Have you seen the red 
stamp the papers are marked with? Methinks the stamping is worth a 
halfpenny.” 

The more kindly Spectator jocularly anticipates its effect: “ This is 
the day on which many eminent authors will probably publish their last 
works, I am afraid that few of our weekly historians, who are men that, 
above all others, delight in war, will able to subsist under the 
weight of a stamp and an approaching peace. A sheet of blank paper 
that must have this new émprimatur clapped upon it before it is qualified 
to communicate anything to the public, will make its way in the world 
but very heavily. In short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the 
improbability of notifying a bloody battle, will, I am afraid, both concur 
to the sinking of those thin folios which have every day retailed to us the 
history of Europe for several years last past.”* 

This act, so arbitrary in its designs, so important in its effects, and so 
difficult to be got rid of (for it continued in force, with alterations, nearly 
a century and a half), was but a side-wind of legislation after all. The 
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* Spectator, Thursday, July 3lst, 1712. 
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queen’s message had gone down to the House in the beginning of the 
year; on the 12th of February it was resolved to hold a committee of 
the whole House for considering the best ee for stopping “ the abuse 
of the liberty-of the press.” On the 12th of April, it was again consi- 
dered: the legislature timidly fluttered between a renewal of the Licens- 
ing Act and a law compelling authors to put their names to the articles, 
but abandoned both ideas; and it was not until August that “ some 
members in the Grand Committee on Ways and Means” suggested the 
laying a tax upon the press. How was this to be done? A bold and 
honest act for the purpose would have raised up a storm of opposition, so 
an act which was passing through the House for taxing soap, paper, 
parchment, linens, silks, calicoes, lotteries, &c., had a clause or two 
tacked to it, and the insidious blow was dealt—the newspaper press was 
taxed! The trick recoiled upon its projectors: the blow « verw and 
struck them down. “ It is curious to observe,” says Cook, in his “ Life 
of Bolingbroke,” “‘ what an effect this trifling impost had upon the most 
favourite papers. Many were entirely discontinued, and several of those 
which survived were generally united into one publication. The bill 
operated in a directly contrary manner to what the ministers had antici- 

ted ; for the opposition who had more leisure, and, perhaps, more acri- 
mony of feeling, were unanimous in the support of their cause; the 
adherents of ministers, who were by no means behind the opposition in 
their proficiency in the topic of defamation, were, it seems, not so stre- 
nuously supported, and the measure thus chiefly destroyed those whom it 
was Bolingbroke’s interest to protect.” 

The Stamp Act certainly had the effect of ruining the lower class of 
newspapers which had fattened on the bad times when better papers 
could not live, and the wretched news sheets of prodigies and wonders 
were found too weak to bear the weight of a halfpenny stamp. 

The shifts to which the newspaper proprietors were reduced in their 
efforts to contend against this impost were various. Those who were 
ec by it into immediate surrender doubled the price and in- 
c the size of their publications, and the halfpenny posts, of which 
there had been so many, nearly vamished from newspaper literature, 
whilst not a few printers endeavoured to evade the tax by ingenious arti- 
fices, the Heconciler of May 13th, 1713, particularly, publishing two 
papers, or a sheet and a half at once. 

he first panic over, and the duty not exacted after the first year or 
so, the Stamp Act may perhaps, on the whole, be regarded as having 
had a wholesome effect in purging the newspaper press and confining its 
management to men of character and respectability. 








